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% In the last sixteen months E&MJ has printed 
369 news reports on mining industry activities in 
ten states alone. 211 of them—or two out of three 
—reported purchases of new equipment, plans 
for expansion, mills and smelters to be built, and 
new developments of many kinds. All authentic 
reports from owners or their agents. 


At first glance, a “100-ton flotation mill” may 
mean nothing to your company. But if you know 
the infinite variety of parts, equipment, materials 
and supplies that go into the building of such a 
plant, you know that it means business for scores 
of manufacturers. 


Back of all this news is the plain fact that min- 
ing is a vigorous industry. It has faith in the 
future. It has money. Mining officials know they 


must re-equip, expand, modernize to beat rising 
operating costs. 


Ask E&MJ’s Market Research Department 
about the mining market for your products. 
Build demand for them in the advertising 
pages of ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL, strongest by far in domestic 
mining fields and the only mining publica- 
tion that will take your sales story to world- 
wide mining. Manufacturers place over three 
times as much advertising in E&MJ as in any 
other mining publication, and more than in 
the next three combined. 





ENGINEERING AND | 
MINING JOURNAL | 


A McGRAW-HIELL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, ' .Y. 
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RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER, and its three sister publications—RAILWAY 
AGE, RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE and RAILWAY SIGNALING 
—are members of the A. B. P., a national organization of business papers, dedicated 
to the constant improvement of editorial service and helping advertisers get a bigger 
return on their investment. A clearing house of advanced publishing ideas, the 
A. B. P. champions the highest standards of editorial and advertising usefulness in 
business papers. The A. B. P. insigne is the hallmark of editorial prestige, leadership 
and influence . . . three important facters that determine the value of a business 
paper to advertisers in furthering sales of their products. 
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$16,000,000 in Machine Tools Forecast 


New Productive Era for Metalworking 


100,000 buyers flock to Machine Tool Show in Chicago, 
appraise machines that increase production, cut costs 


By HAL BURNETT 
and DAN DICKOW 


i THAN 100,000 executives, 
production men and engineers 
last month previewed a new era in 
metalworking. 

They came, marveled, and bought 
—in record numbers, and with record 
purchasing enthusiasm—at the most 
spectacular industrial marketing event 
ever staged. 

The event was the fourth Machine 
Tool Show of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association. It was the 
first tool show in 12 years, and by all 
standards the largest industrial expo- 
sition ever held. 

From preview day, Sept. 16, through 
Fridav, Sept. 26, 175,827 admissions 
were clocked through the entrances 
of the Dodge-Chicago plant, only 
building in the country that could ac- 
commodate the entire exposition under 


one roof. After making sample ad- 


mission checks, the show’s managers 
estimated that fewer than 40% of the 
admissions were repeaters. Actually, 
more than 100,000 different visitors 
who could buy, specify, or influence 


the purchase of production equipment 
surgec through three miles of aisles 
to see 2,021 operating machine tools 
that filled 12 acres of the great war 
plant 


Th was no Midway, no Little 


Egypt to draw entertainment-minded 
curiosity seekers. Only sideshow was 
Tucker Corporation’s special presenta- 
tion off the north boundary of the ex- 
hibit space—a turntable carrying four 
formally-gowned models and the pilot 
model of the new Tucker-48 automo- 





Cover Picture 











This high-powered precision 
surface grinder, manufactured 
by Mattison Machine Works, 
Rockford, IIl., is one of the 2,021 
spectacular post war machine 
tools in operation at the Machine 
Tool Show, Sept. 17-26, in the 
Dodge-Chicago plant. 

The photograph was made for 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING by Hu- 
bert Henry of Hedrich-Blessing 
studios. Other photographs in 


this issue were made by Oscar. 


& Associates, official show 
photographers, and the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 
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bile that will be produced in the same 
plant. 

Sole attraction was the equipment 
itself. In more than 300 exhibits, sales 
and merchandising techniques were 
subordinated to what the buyers came 
to see—the latest developments in pro- 
duction machinery developed to pro- 
duce more goods for more people at 
lower cost. 

Here the visitor—expert or novice 
—could grasp America’s vital asset, 
production know-how, at its best. 

Although _ individual 
spared no energy or imagination in 
the showmanship of their sales pro- 
motion activities, the observer need 
only bore to the center of any crowd 
to find that the attraction was a tool, 
complex or simple, that was perform- 
ing its work with greater speed, greater 
precision, and less waste of manpower 
than its prewar or wartime predecessor. 

The Machine Tool Show was hardly 
a day old before one could sense a 
renaissance taking place. 


companies 


A few months ago pessimism was 
all too common in the machine tool 
industry, traditionally most cyclical 
of our “feast or famine” fields. Hang- 
ing over the sales outlook was an ap- 
parently indigestible backlog of gov- 
ernment-owned tools, a large share of 
the industry’s production during eight 
hectic years of war and preparation 
for war. Some executives foresaw 
nothing but a return to the dim days 
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|. Company executives watch National Acme's chucking machine 
bore, turn and face two bushings every 4! seconds. 
$75,000 Fellows Company gear shaper cuts 10 gears at one time, 120 


of 1932 when some tool-makers saw 
their payrolls dwindle to less than a 
fiftieth of their peak during the 
twentics. 

Only apparent solution rested with 
inventive progress, with the creation 
of technological obsolescence. 

Since 1943, when the tool industry 
passed its wartime peak, engineers and 
designers had concentrated on new 
developments. They had created tools 
that would turn, grind, plane, bore and 
shape metals faster. They had made 
bigger tools, ganged others together 
in complex patterns to carry out in- 
problems faster, 


tricate production 


more efhciently. They had employed 


every possible electrical and hydraulic 
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MACHINE TOOLS — KEY TO PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


2. The new 


development to make production more 
automatic, more accurate, to reduce 
waste. 

Then they had kept their newest 
while they 


turned all of their promotional re- 


creations under wraps 
sources to the task of bringing to- 
gether the greatest assemblage of real 
buyers in their history. 

Not until more than 2,000 techni- 
cians began the million dollar job of 
uncrating and setting up $16,000,000 
worth of working tools in one location 
could any one individual grasp the 
magnitude of technological progress 
that had been accomplished in four 
short years. 


Veteran machine tool sales execu- 


Potter & Johnston's 





an hour. 3. Kearney & Trecker's milling machine works metal forging 
before fascinated spectators. 4. Under watchful eye of demonstrator, 


automatic turret lathe turns out flywheels. 


tives frankly admitted that they would 
not be able to appraise the success or 
failure of their efforts for months, 
until their representatives and distribu- 
tors had followed up the expected 
avalanche of leads and requests for 
quotations. 

But from preview day on, it was 
apparent that the scores of thousands 
of buyers invading Chicago were com- 
ing on urgent missions, with aut! 
to act. 

Their common problem was pro 
ductivity. 

Labor costs were still rising. Break- 
even points were mounting high 
higher. 
could be stepped up, and costs lowered, 


Unless production volume 
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managements would face almost insur- 
mountable crises. 

Company presidents, executive vice- 
presidents and directors came, to be 
guided through the maze of machinery 
by plant superintendents, engineers, 
and foremen. Slide rule minds calcu- 
lated costs and production speeds. 
Dominant question was not “how 
much?” but “how soon?” 


Sales managers who had almost for- 
gotten how to sell found themselves 
once again swept into the kind of ur- 
gent fever that powered the industry 
from 1938 to 1944. 

Now the machine tool men were 
talking backlogs. Instead of worrying 
about depression they were talking of 
a five-year boom. 

The forces of com petition were full) 
at work. 


If one manufacturing company in 


an industry were to protect profits and 
jobs by fully modernizing and mechan- 
izing its production facilities it would 
render every competing plant obsolete. 
For today’s cost-saving machinery 
would enable the alert leader to reduce 
prices, garner a dangerously great share 
of existing markets, as well as expand- 
ing the total market. 

Few companies in metalworking in- 
dustries could afford to neglect making 
improvements in capital equipment 
that would insure greater production, 
at lower costs. 

Only sound solution appeared to be 
modernization. Some enthusiastic ob- 
servers predicted that modernization 
would proceed at a pace that would 
render most of the nation’s present 
productive plant in the important 
metalworking fields obsolete almost 
overnight. 

Once one company made all of the 


improvements that were apparently 
possible at the Machine Tool Show, 
every competitor would be forced to 
follow suit, or fail to survive. 

Thus the forces of competition, that 
had given America the greatest indus- 
trial strength the world has ever 
known, were once again at work, ready 
to advance our basic metalworking in- 
dustries to a greater productivity, and 
a greater strength . . . defenses no other 
nation could hope to match. 

Visitors—observers and buyers— 
from more than 30 foreign countries 
could not miss these implications. 

There were 40 representatives in one 
delegation, that of the Machine Tool 
Trades Association of Great Britain. 
There were scores of others, individ- 
ually and in groups, from France, Aus- 
tralia, China, South America, Bel- 


(Continued on page 37) 





INDUSTRIAL PAPERS—TOOLS FOR MECHANIZED SELLING | 





RECORD BREAKING ADVERTISING SUPPORTS MACHINE TOOL 
SHOW. In the industrial publications pictured above and others not 
the Machine Tool Show and individual exhibits were supported 
record breaking volume of advertising and publicity. Sub- show. 


show 
with 
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stantially more than 1,000 pages of advertising were devoted specifi- 
cally to exhibit and show promotion. In addition, all of the metal- 
working publications had special issues of editorial sections on the 
Hill & Knowlton, Cleveland, directed the show publicity. 
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BOOTH DISPLAYS — VISUALIZED SELLING APPEALS 
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1. Lodge & Shipley Company beat the problem of ‘special install- 
ation” by having an engineer, complete with drawing board, right 
in the booth. It worked. A Belgium manufacturer snapped up this 
on-the-spot service rather than negotiate by trans-Atlantic air- 
mail. 2. New Departure Ball Bearings used its exhibit to merchan- 
dise its 26-year old slogan, this time put before the buyers’ 
eyes in a working model. 3. Cleveland Automatic Machine Com- 
pany showed its machines, but then answered the perennial buyer 
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question—""What will it do for me?"—by letting him see 75 
wers for himself. 4. Dayton Rubber Company, confronted by 
problem of restricted space, packed its small booth with 

sales appeal—enlarged color pictures showing product use 
manufacture. 5 and 6. Carboloy Company concentrated on two 
tors. One display explains the product; the other is devoted *: 
of product distribution, the catalog, whic? 


principal means 
itself in a specially designed catalog exh'>''- 


merchandised by 
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Machine Tool Show 


gium, Switzerland, South Africa, India 

. and the Soviet Union. 

They took back home with them 
something more than _ specifications, 
performance data, quotations and 
memoranda of orders. 

They took with them visions of 
greater productivity and a_ higher 
standard of living for their own coun- 
tries. And they took with them a 
greater respect for the United States, 
as inventor and toolmaker for the 
World, and as a productive giant that 
cannot be ignored in any secret plans 
for diplomatic or military expansion. 

Perhaps these observations on under- 
currents and implications seem far 
afield from the immediate cold facts 
apparent at the Machine Tool Show. 

There are others of more immediate 
interest. 

A few weeks before the show opened 
American Machinist surveyed 643 
metalworking companies, using scien- 
tific mail and personal interviewing 
techniques to get a picture of typical 
operations and plans for companies of 
all sizes. 

This survey reported only on the 
plans for the next 15 months for these 
643 companies. Some of the highlights 
were: 

@ 8,669 machine tools costing 
$59,987,900 will be bought by the 
653 companies surveyed. 

@ These companies will buy 3,477 
units of production equipment other 
than machine tools, costing $34,- 
996, 850. 

@ These companies expect their 
level of business to be one-fifth 


FOREIGN BUYERS THRONG MACHINE TOOL SHOW—Manufac- 
turers and government representatives from 30 foreign countries, 
including Russia, visited and purchased at America's pageant of 
industrial might. Below (left) is Gurbachan Singh (center) of the 
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This nine ton scalping cutter, exhibited 
by Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, 
Rockford, Ill, cuts aluminum at the 
rate of 140 bushels of chips a minute. 


higher in 1948 than it was in 1947. 

This figure can be safely projected 

to estimate the business level for the 

entire metalworking industry. 
(If you want more of the details, write 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and we 
will get you a copy of the complete 
report. ) 

This survey was made before the 
Machine Tool Show, before much of 
the new equipment had been displayed 
to buyers. Months to come will reveal 
the full impact of this equipment on 
purchasing plans. 

Here is another interesting detail 
that offers opportunities for specula- 
tion. According to the American Ma- 
chinist survey, 44.2% of all new ma- 
chine tools will be carbide-tooled. 

Cemented carbide tools were devel- 
oped by the Germans to keep their 
metalworking plants turning out mu- 


company officials 


nitions when the British and American 
blockades shut off the Brazilian and 
South African diamonds during World 
War I. They take big bites out of 
metal. A Liberty planer on display at 
the Machine Tool Show was shaving 
off strips of steel 11/2 inches deep and 
a quarter of an inch wide as easily as 
a carpenter’s jack plane trims a door. 
The same machine can cut as deep 
as 2'% inches. 

Cuts like this need great power. In 
fact the power consumed in metal- 
working is almost directly proportional 
to the amount of scrap material re- 
moved from a blank. Some of the car- 
bide-tooled milling machines, planers 
and turret-lathes operating at the Ma- 
chine Tool Show consumed as much as 
four times the power used by the pre- 


- war tools they will replace. This use of 


power requires bigger motors, heavier 
power lines, heavy-duty controls. The 
consumption of power is felt all along 
the line back to the generating station. 
Bigger equipment, new equipment. 
And bigger markets for a long line of 
products not directly related to metal- 
working. 

Hand-in-hand with carbide tools go 
greater automatic controls and feeds. 
The American Machinist survey re- 
vealed that the percentage of total 
cost going into electric controls for 
some machines today is nearly three 
times as high as it was before the war. 
Here, again, fabulously expanding mar- 
kets for subsidiary equipment. Much 
the same story applies to materials- 
handling equipment, air-conditioning, 
metal finishing, and other related pro- 
duction aids. Apparently the metal- 
working industry is entering a revolu- 
tion on a scale that will be felt in re- 


Indian Purchasing Commission, discussing engine lathes with executives 
of Sidney Machine Tool Company, Sidney, O. Below (right) with 
N. Ostnas, Swedish industrialist, watching 
a Liberty planer peel inch and a half strips from a metal forging. 











distribution. 


The machine tool builders are spar- 
ing no imagination or money in forc- 


mote places throughout industry and 


ing this revolution on industry. 


The 300 exhibitors in the show, for 
example, collectively put up nearly 
$1,000,000 for exhibit floor space at 
Individual exhibitors spent 
The 


physical task of uncrating, setting up, 


$3 a foot. 


up to $75,000 for space alone. 


and operating the equipment on dis- 


play absorbed another cool million. 


Expenditures for 


devices were limited somewhat by the 
obvious fact that visitors were interest- 


ed primarily in machines, and by the 


show 


backgrounds to a five-foot height, ex- 


cept on the sidewalls, where displays 


management's 


could reach eight feet. 


The five-foot limitation was not 
economy measure. Main objective was 
to give the entire plant the appearance 
of a working machine shop. . . 
visitors the impact of the full sweep of 
machinery from every point. To add 


still further weight to the unified im- 


pression ot 


the show, every 


display 


ruling 


limiting 


working 


back- 


grounds and other attention-getting 


an 


to give 


R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, used a revolving plastic globe to 
make a catch phrase of its show theme— 
“LeBlond Lathes Turn the World Over.” 


tool was enameled in the same battle- 
ship blue-gray. Illumination was held 
to a specified candle-power. 

Almost every manufacturer had ap- 


(Continued on page 40) 











AMERICA’S BENEFACTOR 








Carey Orr's 


symbolizes the 
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ee 


copyrighted 


Machine Tool 


cartoon 





Industry's 


from the Sept. 18 


issue of The Chicago Tribune 


contribution to maintaining a strong nation. 








Special Literature 
Popular At MT Show 


1. Norton Company, Worces 
ter, Mass., came prepared for the 
visiting buyers from 30 foreign 
countries. Its foreign language cat 
alogs in French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Swedish, and Norwegian 
were taken up—and most impo: 
tant, taken home—by the overseas 
guests. 

2. Ernest Roberts, Clark Con- 
troller Company executive, is also 
a spare time amateur chef. After 
pretesting Mr. Roberts’ recipes in 
the house publication, “The Con- 
tactor,” Clark Company published 
a novel catalog-cook book which 
combines motor operated rheostats 
and kidney mushroom stew. Show 
visitors, catalog in hand, were seen 
in heavy conference with Chicago 
headwaiters and chefs. 

3. American Machinist also took 
the shortest way to an exhibitor’s 


heart. Anson Meanor, Chicago 
manager, did field work (on ex 
pense account) among Chicago's 


restaurants and night clubs, and 
distributed the “Where to 
Eat in Chicago,” to show visitors. 

4 and 5. The Machine Tool 


Show was the peg on which many 


result, 





companies hung anniversary cele 
brations. Landis Tool Company in- 
50th 
supplement in their show catalog; 
Drill featured 
their 40th anniversary on direct 


serted anniversar\ 


a special 


Barnes Company 


mail invitations to visitors. 

6 and 7. 
glas Corporation and DoAll Com- 
pany both through 
handouts to lure visitors away from 
Owens-Corning 


Owens-Corning Fibe: 


tried booth 


the main show. 
passed out invitations to a cocktail 
party and 
little success. 


industrial movie, wit! 
DoAll featured ma- 
chines and more machines at their 
Des Plaines plant, and drew more 
than a thousand visitors. 

8. Special Tool Show literature 
was mandatory for manufacturers 
with large exhibits. Warner & 
Swasey, for example, published 2 
show booklet containing a floor plan 
of its space with a description of 
each machine shown. The back 
cover of the booklet has a detach- 
able business reply card for order- 
ing catalogs. 











——— 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


the pride that they place 

cars. 
Machine Tool Show Many makers substituted safety- 
glass or Plexiglas sheets for shee 


in new 1948 automatic controls by placing all of 


the relays and instruments for its high 


speed Rigidmills behind glass panels 


plied clean cut 









n 
t metal the backwall of its block-long boot! 
modern industrial de- panels in their designs, giving show Such big exhibit-makers as Gardner 
ign to his products. Obviously the visitors a closeup of tools and lubri- Displays, Pittsburgh; Ivel Construc 
skilled or semi-skilled workers who will 





cants at work. Sundstrand, of Rock- 


man these machines ford, dramatized the importance of 






tion Company, New York; 
will enjoy all of 






General 
(Continued on page 56) 


| LOCAL TIE-IN ADS SUPPORT MACHINE TOOL SHOW | 
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TIMKEN BEARINGS CONTINUE LEADERSHIP 
IN MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY 


OST of the Machine Tool Exhibitors use Timkes Bearings. 
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75% of the Machine Too! Exhibitors at the show using 
Timken Bearings—use them on the epindles. | | 
ea > =| es be 
by 72 manufacturers have Timken Roller Bearing ' 










Equipped spindles. 
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The tremendous merchandising power of the Machine Tool Show at- 
tracted tie-in advertising from all sectors. Timken ("95% of Machine 
Tool Exhibitors use Timken Bearings") and New Departure ("87% of 


Machine Tool Exhibitors use New Departure Bearings’ 
vertising battle in the 







on the financial pa 
ers and distributors 






ges to call attention to their exhibits. Deal- 


sold their wares through local advertis ng 


to the concentrated tool builder eudience, as did the War Assets 
') waged an ad- Administration. The 
















service _industries—banks and  utilities— 
general ad columns of the Chicago dailies. capitalized on this temporary “plus” readership by slanting their ce 
Other exhibitors, such as Clearing Machine Corporation, took space current institutional campaigns toward a machine tool audience 
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15 Sales Training Tools for Small Business 


FFECTIVE sales training is not 

4 the exclusive property of large 
corporations. The smallest kind of 
small business can do just as efficient 
a job of sales training as the biggest 
of the business giants, and at small 
expense, too! 

All that is.necessary is a knowledge 
of the available tools, an understand- 
ing of how to use them, and a desire 
to keep everlastingly at the job. With 
these qualities must be included at 
least an average ability to pass in- 
struction on to others interestingly, 
a knack of organizing the job intel- 
ligently, and a steadiness of objective 
that keeps the work moving forward 
and upward. 

Here are 15 tools for sales training 
that you can put into effect at once. 
You can put them to work in your 
organization if you have only one or 
two salesmen, or half a dozen or 50 
ora 100: 

1. Sales Training Bulletins 

A prerequisite to any sales training 
effort is a series of periodic sales train- 
ing bulletins—weekly, bi-weekly or 
monthly. 

Regularity is important. Bulletins 
may be anywhere from one to four 
pages long (not longer)—double- 
spaced for easy reading. Nothing 
fancy is needed. Good clear mimeo- 
graphing is okay, or even typewritten 
copies using new carbon paper. 

These bulletins can be used to key- 
note the entire sales training program. 
They will stress the fundamentals of 
selling, and the important elements 
to be observed in selling your line. 

They will discuss practices and pro- 
cedures, methods and mechanics or 


By HARRY SIMMONS 
Aanagement Consultant 


New York. 
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selling; how to open, interview, an- 
swer objections, the strategy of sell- 


ing, how to close the sale, etc., etc. 


all slanted directly to your 


products. 

Bulletins may be written by presi- 
dent, sales manager, advertising man- 
iger, sales promotion manager, or they 
may be prepared by an outside con- 
sultant retained for the purpose on 
1 regular fee basis. 

These bulletins may be used for your 
regular salesmen, or for new men em- 
ployed from time to time. Sales train- 
ing bulletins such as these can tie-up 
during the series with any of the tools 
discussed in the following sections, and 
used as a check-up on events that take 
place during the training period or 
that occur in the regular course of 
business. 

Occasional check-up bulletins should 
be mailed as a review or summary of 
the previous four or five bulletins. 
They may include a set of review 
questions to be answered without fail. 
The name signed to all these bulletins 
should carry sufficient authority to en- 
force respect and attention. 


2. Textbooks 


A good, practical textbook should 
be used as the basic tool for training 
There are 
several good textbooks on salesman- 
ship that may be used as a foundation 


any number of salesmen. 


Copyright, 1947 
By Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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on which to build a practical sales 
training course directly slanted to your 
business. 

For example: The writer’s textbook, 
“Successful Selling For the New Day,” 
includes, 3§ practical sales chapters, 
each of which is followed by review 
questions and study suggestions. Re- 
view questions like these can be fol- 
lowed up and checked up in sales train- 
ing bulletins. 

Other good textbooks are “Sales- 
manship,” by C. H. Fernald; ‘Suc- 
cessful Salesmanship,” by Paul Ivey; 
“Essentials of Selling,” by Rochester 
Sales Executive Club members; “‘Sales- 
manship: Practices and Problems,” by 
B. R. Canfield . . 


others. 


as well as several 


The text whichever is used can be 
followed up by appropriate training 
bulletins; by talks and discussions at 
sales meetings; by branch managers 
and field supervisors in their daily and 
weekly contact with the salesmen. It 
is important to plan for periodic re- 
views, either by mail or in_ person, 
to make certain that the course of 
training you lay out for your salesmen 
is being followed, understood, and 
used! 

To send out any kind of a book or 
course to your salesmen and to take 
it for granted that they will follow 
through is, to say the least, somewhat 
naive. No class of people needs to 
be followed up so much as salesmen 


in the field. 
3. Modern Catalogs 


Your regular catalog is an excellent 
sales training tool. It presents all the 
vital information about your products, 
with the selling points, technical data, 


4| 





customer uses and applications, photo- 
graphs, charts, prices, etc. 

Your principal problem is to show 
your salesmen how to use your catalog 
effectively; how to sell from it and 
with it; how to make it attractive and 
interesting to prospects. This can be 
accomplished through a series of let- 
ters or bulletins, or through demon- 
strations at sales meetings or by field 
supervisors. 

One distinct benefit resulting from 
the use of your catalog as a sales train- 
ing tool is that it practically forces 
you to build and develop a good selling 
type of catalog! In this way, your 
catalog becomes a double-edged tool. 
4. Sales Manuals 

The sales training tool par excel- 
lence is the modern sales manual, and 
I use the word “modern” advisedly. 

A modern visual type of sales man- 
ual is a sales training course in itself. 
It needs only to be followed up by a 
set of review bulletins, or by personnel 
discussion work in sales meetings, or 
in office schools, or by field supervisors 
or branch managers. 

The ideal sales manual is that which 
is broken into at least five or six divi- 
sions, such as company history, pol- 
icies and objectives, product, merchan- 
dising, advertising, sales promotion, 
selling and many more. It will 
be extremely effective if it can include 
photographs, charts, diagrams, car- 
toons, etc., to avoid monotony and 
provide more interest. 

Do not acquire a “deluxe” complex 
Do not get the idea 
that sales manuals must be expensively 


on sales manuals. 


printed four-color productions to be 
If you can afford that, all 
well and good. 


effective 
But for smaller busi- 
ness organizations, it is possible to 
develop a modest, inexpensive type of 
sales manual that answers the purpose 
as completely as the big-time color job. 

Sales manuals may be printed in sim- 
ple black-and-white format, with 
simple line cuts, charts and diagrams, 
or even cartoon cuts, and still do a 
good job of sales training and selling. 
Instead of impressive 8% by 11-inch 
books in color-embossed binders, they 
may be pocket-sized (5 by 8-inch), 
or wallet-sized (4 by 7-inch). In- 
stead of tricky loose-leaf binders with 
expensive patented metals, they may 
be simple 6-ring style notebooks, or 
even plain 3-ring binders using Na- 
tional’s copper eyelet sheets for pro- 
tection against tearing out. 

For small jobs, manuals may even 
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An example of an instruction manual is this four-page leaflet distributed by Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation. Photographs and diagrams illustrate the correct handling of the gas. 


be the size of a folding pocket wallet. 
And instead of expensive letter-press, 
they can be offset, multigraphed, or 
even mimeographed in small quan- 
tities. 

Ingenuity knows no bounds when 
it comes to developing practical, 
usable, workable sales manuals that can 
be woven into the scheme of training 
and helping your salesmen! 


5. Instruction Manuals 


An intelligently planned instruction 
manual, that tells and shows customer 
how to use a product, can also func- 
tion as a stepping-stone to sales 
training. 

What more specific training tool can 
you have than an instruction manual 
that discusses a product in detail? For 
example: A manual for a new washing 
machine lists all its functions, uses and 
applications—its methods and mechan- 
ics—right and wrong way to use it— 
how, where and when it gives the best 
service, etc.—an avalanche of specific 
action points. 

What better material could you 
have to tie into your sales training 
program than such an accumulation of 
valuable selling points? 

Whether it be an instruction man- 
ual for an automobile, a radio, a 
toaster, or a set of kitchen pots and 
pans, it would be a great pity not to 
use all this definite sales ammunition 


as a part of your sales training detail— 
tied up with the actual ways and 
means to present this vast array of 
sales pointers effectively to the 
prospect. 

6. Advertising Portfolios 


One of the important jobs in sales 
training is teaching the men how to 
use your advertising to the best pos- 
sible advantage. The advertising port- 
folio is ideal for this purpose. 

Every good portfolio shows actual 
preprints or reprints; schedules, linage, 
sales plans, tie-in campaigns and sug- 
gestions, etc. Here is the equivalent 
of a practical textbook on how to use 
the advertising—an effective weekly 
or monthly demonstration of how ad- 
vertising helps to make sales for deal- 
ers and distributors. 


All that is necessary is to take the 
various advertising points and weave 
them into the most practical kind of 
training plan—not only for your own 
salesmen, but for your dealers’ men 
as well. 

Portfolios of this kind should be de- 
veloped with an eye to their use 4s 
“advertising textbooks” by the sales- 
men in the field. They should include 
all the actual facts, dates, names and 
places that smart salesmen can use 
in helping them to make sales. 

Most important of all, salesmen 
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should be coached and drilled in the 
actual procedure of how to use this 
material profitably! 


7. Special Product Presentations 


Many a special sales presentation 
is written around a particular product, 
with specific selling points that are 
invaluable in training the men how 
to sell that product. 

Unfortunately, many of these spe- 
cific sales presentations are developed 
merely as direct mail booklets and 
folders. Their use stops when the 
mailing is ended. We are apt to over- 
look their permanent, continuing value 
as vital units in the sales training 
scheme. 

It is a fine thing to develop these 
special product presentations, even 
though they are occasionally expensive. 
But the way to justify the expense is 
to plan for additional use of the 
material. 

What is to prevent us from send- 
ing these presentations out to our men 
in the field, with a letter or bulletin 
telling them in detail how to use this 
valuable sales ammunition in their 
daily calls? At occasional sales meet- 
ings, we can demonstrate and show 
them how to sell from these publicity 
pieces. 

\t branch office conferences we can 
check up on the extent to which this 
material is being used. And at sec- 
tional meetings or conventions, we can 
put on an occasional skit demonstrat- 
ing how all our material of this kind 
can be used most effectively. All this 


can be made part of our never-ending 
sales training work, with educative 
profit to all concerned. 


8. Correspondence Courses 


A correspondence course is only as 
good as the man who writes it and 
runs it. To be of value at all, a cor- 
respondence course must be simple, 
practical, down-to-earth. 

Correspondence courses are danger- 
ous things to handle unless they can 
be done right. They can waste money, 
develop amused indifference, and build 
up explosive tempers about as rapidly 
as any device ever foisted upon help- 
less salesmen. 

Hifalutin theories and academic ab- 
stractions will produce only stony 
stares and high grade indifference. And 
at the same time, the finest corre- 
spondence course ever prepared will 
not amount to a tinker’s damn unless 
it can be directed and handled by a 
man who takes his job very seriously, 
who knows the value of continuity, 
who understands the vital necessity 
of frequent check-ups, reviews and 
summaries, and who is a successful 
correspondent with the human touch. 

A good correspondence course may 
be prepared at the start by a practical 
sales executive who really knows what 
it is all about—in conjunction with a 
writer who is adept at presenting fac- 
tual material in an interesting human 
style. After a satisfactory course has 
once been prepared, it can be used 
continually for all new salesmen. But 


a follow-up job of revising must be 
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Cooperation by Timken Roller Bearing Company, front cover advertiser, helped Farm 
Implement News to achieve this modernized cover format, effective with the Septem- 
ber issue. Each Timken ad will be an over-all bleed, with copy confined to a small 
inset panel. The black ad plate carries a re-designed logotype emphasizing “News.” 
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done constantly in preparing new, cur- 
rent, on-the-spot material from time 
to time as demanded by conditions, 
by new products, by new ideas, and 
by changing sales and marketing 


methods. 
9. Headquarters Schools 


Only the larger organizations, nat- 
urally, can afford to operate classroom 
schools at headquarters. Into these 
schools go all the new men, as well as 
men from other sections of the coun- 
try who are brought in for period 
training and re-training. 

Schools of this type are usually di- 
rected by qualified educators—men 
who have an educational as well as 
a business background. Such schools 
range from the modest “educational 
room” in the plant or office building, 
to ambitious separate school offices, 
educational departments, or even 
school buildings. 

While the above are beyond the 
budgetary reach of the average or the 
small-sized organizations, there is one 
way that such organizations may bene- 
fit from these school systems. 

Arrangements may be made with 
a local institution of learning to run 
special classes for students at stated 
intervals, at a modest rate. For ex- 
ample: Two schools a year might be 
run—in the spring and fall—ranging 
from two to four weeks in length. 
This could be combined with practical 
training at the plant or at main offices. 

Into these schools could be brought 
students from various branches all over 
the country. We could take one or 
more sections of the country at dif- 
ferent times, depending on the number 
of students available. Different groups 
from the same branch could be 
taken on a staggered schedule so as 
not to deplete the force too much. 

The great advantage of headquarters 
schools is in their concentration of 
effort, directed at the one prime ob- 
jective—the efficient and effective 
training of salesmen. There is a unity 
of purpose and thought that adds a 
great deal to the value of a training 
course in such a school. 


10. Branch Office Training 


The training that a salesman re- 
ceives at a branch office, under the 
direction of a competent branch office 
manager, is extremely valuable. . 

The students at such branch office 
schools are closely in touch with actual 
working conditions, and with circum- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A prospect is as good as lost when the attendant at a trade show exhibit booth 
shrugs his shoulders at a visitor's question and says, “| dunno. Not my department.” 


When Youre the Host 


The sales representative at a trade show is not merely a 
‘booth attendant; he's the host to some very important guests 


7 ring the doorbell, but nobody 
answers. You ring it again, and 
Then, because the host was 


very specific about the invitation, and 


again. 


you are on time, and the light is lit, 
you cautiously open the front door 
and walk in. 

After a few minutes, your good 


host saunters downstairs in his flow- 


By ROBERT L. FEGLEY 
Visual Education Division 
General Electric Company 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


ered bathrobe. 
sits down and begins to read. 
Your bewildered questionings bring 


Without a word, he 


only a polite, but uninformative, 
“Hmmm?” 

And at this point you beat a retreat 
to the street, pondering the question 
of your own sanity as well as the more 
obvious evidence that your host is a 
boor and a cad, sir! 


Actually you are unlikely to meet 
such a cold welcome anywhere in 


These photos illustrate good and bad trade show techniques. (Left) 


salesman invites him to operate it (center). A good host will ‘et 
The visitor doesn't know that this is an operating exhibit, so the 


the visitor operate the exhibit instead of hogging it himself (right). 
“4 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October, 1947 


















(Left) A cluttered, unattractive exhibit manned by careless sale«- 
men will bring few spectators into a trade show booth. (Right) In 


America. Anywhere, that is, except 
it a trade show. 

There, for some reason, energetic 
salesmen sometimes become zombies; 
glad-handers sometimes become mis- 
anthropes; open arms cam turn into 
cold shoulders. 

And John Customer, who expected 
to find hospitality and helpfulness at 
your exhibit, may find himself roundly 
ignored by your sales representative. 


Open House of the Industry 


This is indeed curious, because the 
trade show is commonly advertised as 
the “open house” of the industry. Cus- 
tomers are specifically invited, by pub- 
lic prints and private mails, to enjoy 
the hospitality of your booth. You 
have invested several thousand dollars 
n floor space (talk about the high-rent 
district!) and in a colorful, educa- 
tional exhibit. You turn on the lights, 
and put out chairs for the guests. You 
issign salesmen to attend the booth. 


The stage is set. You now have the 
ipparatus to create sales, prestige, and 
good will. 

But the Midas touch lies in the hands 
of your sales representatives at the 


ths 


(Left) When the visitor has had some fun, and becomes a prospect, 
salesman should take his name and address (center), promising 





Robert L. Fegley 


booth. If they are courteous, help- 
ful, and informative, like a good host, 
they can get you enough sales pros- 
pects to keep your staff trotting for a 
year. If they are unresponsive, crabby, 
uninformed, they will undoubtedly 
nullify the effect of a good exhibit, 


and lose a few accounts in the bargain. 


Remember, that seedy little guy who 
wanders into the booth may be the 
purchasing agent for a very impor- 
tant customer. If your salesman ig- 
nores him, or your booth gives him a 
hostile impression, he’ll take away a 
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contrast, a group of friendly, helpful salesmen working in a tidy 
display area will turn the booth into an effective sales apparatus. 


hurt that won’t do your sales volume 


any good. 


All the time a customer is at a trade 
show, he is making comparisons be- 
tween the companies who are repre- 
sented. The company that treats him 
well, and gives him useful buying 
information, will get his business 
later on. ' 


The poor showing of so many sales- 
men at the trade shows is not, of 
course, due to native boorishness. It 
is simply that, in the strange, semi- 
public setting of the trade show, the 
salesman may lose his natural selling 
habits. Either he relaxes to become a 
spectator at the show, he becomes 
tired under the strain, or he awk- 
wardly retires into silence before the 
onslaught of sightseers and customers. 


Sales Training Slidefilm 


General Electric Company’s sales- 
men have an enviable reputation at 
trade shows as good salesmen and good 
hosts. To help us maintain this repu- 
tation, we have prepared a 10-minute 
sound slidefilm, “‘You’re the Host.” 
The film reviews some of the trade 


(Continued on page 126) 


to supply him with more information. The field salesman's follow-up 
(right) turns the trade show prospect into a satisfied customer. 
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Selling Tools in New England 
Really Isn't Tough! 





peenniare you have heard the ex- 
pression several times, ““The New 
England market is tough. We are 
staying out of there because it has 
been a waste of time and money.” 
Why is it tough? We don’t think 


it 48. 


A costly misunderstanding _ be- 
tween manufacturers of tools out- 
side of New England and New Eng- 
land sales representation has existed 
for years. This is primarily due to the 
manufacturers not knowing the New 


England market and its people. 


For example, a manufacturer de- 
velops a new tool and enjoys a sub- 
stantial number of sales on the West 
Coast and the Middle West, and then 
proceeds to appoint a sales company or 
salesman in the New England terri- 
tory. Based on the sales that he has 
enjoy ed in these territories, he assumes 
he can do the same thing in New Eng- 
land. After he has tried it out for 
three months, he comes to the con- 
clusion that it is the fault of the sales- 
man and not the territory. The first 
thing he does is to change salesmen. 
This means starting all over again in 
trying to introduce this tool in the 
market, never attempting to determine 
why his tool is not selling, but in- 
variably blaming the salesman. This 
is an experience that the biggest per- 
cent of all the tool salesmen in New 
England have had to contend with at 
some time or other. 


Working from Hand to Mouth 


In the first place, 90% of our 
people are the so-called job shops, and 
will only buy enough tools for each 
job and none for stock because it 
may be years before this same job 
comes back to them. They will not 
buy tools in-small quantities from out- 
side sources, but prefer to buy from 
local supply houses, and here, again, 
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enters the New England way of doing 
business. 

The majority of these people em- 
ploy 10 to 15 men, and have no office 
personnel. However, they do have 
someone come in once a week to pre- 
pare their payrolls and do what little 
bookkeeping enters into the business. 
They all try to buy their tools from 
one company because this means they 
have only one account payable and 
one check each month. They will ask 
their jobbers to procure tools for them 
that this jobber does not carry so they 
will be able to keep all of their pur- 


chases with one company. 


One of the major factors is that the 
New England manufacturer of tools 
has been in business for a good number 
of years, and is well known the world 
over. Therefore, when someone out- 
side of New 


brings out a new tool, some New Eng- 


England develops or 


land manufacturer is making the same 
thing or its equal. It is characteristic 
of New England jobbers to patronize 
their local manufacturer before they 
seek other sources. They are very loyal 
on this point. In view of this, how can 


anyone expect results overnight? 
Salesmen Should Stay Put 


In our 25 years of tool sales ex- 
perience, we have seen many companies 
that have tried to merchandise their 
product in this territory and keep 
changing their sales representation un- 
til they have finally disappeared com- 
pletely from the market. Some manu- 
facturers don’t realize that each and 
every tool man has a large personal 
following and good shop contacts that 
will accept his recommendation of a 
tool faster than anything that could 
be put down in advertising material. 
Tool buyers know that over a period 
of years, a salesman has proven to be 
a friend, and when the manufacturer 


By Z. W. BROUILLARD 


Z. W. Brouillard & Co 
Springfield, Ma 


makes a change, it leaves a doubt 

the mind of the buyer if there is not 
something wrong with the tool be 
cause John Doe could not put it ove: 

The following suggestions should be 
followed at all times, because they 
are based on actual sales experience in 
the New England territory: 

1. Allow at least one to two years 
for your line to have trade acceptance 

2. Give your sales representative all 
of the help you can, such as national 
advertising, circulars for direct mail 
advertising and samples wherever pos 
sible. 

3. Don’t change your sales represen 
tation because this will kill your line 
faster than anything else. Lines that 
should be doing very well have disap 
peared completely from the New Eng 
land market because of the constant 
changing of salesmen. 

4. Price your line so that it can be 
sold to the jobber instead of by direct 
sales. Direct selling is a bad way to sel! 
in New England. 

§. Don’t make false claims con 
cerning your tools. One mistake 
all you will ever make in New Eng 
land. 

6. Remember that at all times, you 
must give dollar for dollar value. Once 
you prove this, you will not have to 
worry about future business. 

7. If your line is priced the same 
as other tools of the same type, don’t 
expect the jobbers to throw out a sim! 
lar line that they have had for years. 
There wouldn’t be any advantage to 
make this change on an equal pric« 
basis. First create a demand and prov 
that your tools are the best. 

It is not hard to sell tools in New 
England. The people here are normal 
and are shrewd buyers. They wil! 
recognize the value of a tool quickly 
(Continued on page 171) 
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Instrument Society's $6 Million Show 
Dramatizes Expanding Controls Market 


N infant industry, previously a 
“& stepchild of half a dozen other 
technical parents, blossomed into full 
bloom in September. 

The lusty claimant for industrial 
ittention was the instrument industry 
—composed of those who specialize in 
making and using a fascinating variety 
of instruments for measuring and con- 
trolling production processes. 

Instrumentation’s coming out party 
was the Second Annual Instrument 
Conference and Exhibit, held Sept. 8 
to 12 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


These exhibits show some of the controls for production processes 


On hand to hear serious technical 
discussions of new advances in quality 
control of research and production 
processes were more than 7,000 mem- 
bers and guests of the two year old In- 
strument Society of America. 

Also on hand were some $6 million 
worth of precision instruments, con- 
trols and recording’ devices—all de- 
signed to minimize the element of 
human error in industry, and to speed 
the processes of production. In the 
Stevens exhibition hall, to explain the 
new developments and to suggest new 


instrumentation specialists. |. 


industrial applications, were approxi- 
mately 650 sales and technical repre- 
sentatives of 135 manufacturers and 
four government divisions. 

The Instrument Conference and 
Exhibit was truly an infant compared 
to the giant Machine Tool Show that 
opened at the Dodge-Chicago plant a 
week later. But throughout its ses- 
sions ran the same theme—industrial 
productivity—more goods for more 
people at lower cost. Here, as at the 
Machine Tool Show, the equipment 
displayed offered manufacturers the 


Working displays of Taylor Instru- 


revealed at the Second Instrument Conference & Exhibit, Sept. 8 to 12, 
in Chicago. Manufacturers in the war-baby instrument field set 
up more than $6 million worth of equipment for inspection by 7,000 


ment Companies; 2. Foxboro Instruments for chemical processes; 
3. General Electric's new metals comparator, that identifies qualities 
of metal bars; 4. Fischer & Porter company's flow rate instruments. 


Po wr igeg oe. 


as 
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Here are more instruments and controls exhibited at the AS!I Confer- 
ence and Exhibit. 5. Well-organized background sets forth advantages 
of Electronik devices for measurement and control. 6. Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., employs modular sectional 


automaticity and 
And to 


workers, it offered the same benefits— 


means of greatel 


less waste in production. 
the ability to produce more, and earn 
more, for each hour of work 

Like the Machine Tool Show, the 
Instrument Show had new equipment, 
much of it developed since the peak 
of war production, as its primary at- 
traction. But here the emphasis was on 
intricate mechanisms and microscopic 
measuring devices, rather than bulk 


and speed. Exhibit techniques, there 


’ 


fore, came in for relatively greater at- 


tention. Dramatic displays joined 
with factual literature to explain in 
detail the construction and application 
of the devices offered industry. 

The spotlight turned to remote con- 
trol galvanometers that could report 
and record power, chemical, electrical 


or mechanical processes being con- 
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panels for working 


ducted in the far reaches of a vast 
plant at one central control point, thus 
giving production engineers instant 
contact and control. 

Other 


curate means of comparing and meas- 


devices offered quick, ac- 


uring metals, of controlling chemical 
ind power processes, or of executing 
mathematical problems. 

The society defined its field by of- 
fering the “latest developments in sci- 
entific and industrial instruments for 
research, analysis, control, inspection, 
testing and the multitude of devices, 
products and materials of the instru- 
ment industry serving science, com- 
merce and industry. 

Some 20 years ago, when the in- 
strument specialists first attempted to 
organize a society and promote con- 
sciousness of a new industry, instru- 


mentation accounted for less than 2° 


models of recording thermometers and controls; 7. Leeds & Nothrup 
Company, Philadelphia, dramatizes its markets in heat-treating, chem 
cal, refining, power, steel-making and laboratory processes with color 
transparencies. Next ASI show will be held September 13-17, 1948 


of th» investment in plant equipment! 

Today, thanks to the impetus of 
war production, instruments and cor 
trols account for at least five times 
as much in the equipment bill. Som« 
instrument enthusiasts claim that 
penditures now account for neat 
20°% of the cost of modern produ 
tion machinery and equipment, 
that within five years the share to 
the manpower saving gadgets n 
range as high as 40° to 50% of 
cost. 

It was the problem of control! 
automatic machines and processes | 
war production that led to format 
of the ISA at a meeting of 17 local 


groups in Pittsburgh in April of 194 
The chartered organization actuall) 


got under way in January, 194: 


Today it has 30 chapters in the Unit: 
(Continued on page 113) 
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Business Paper Advertising 


4 Noro most successful industrial mar- 

keters are those who employ the 
three methods of  selling—salesmen, 
business paper advertising and direct 
mail—in the proper proportions. What 
the “proper proportions” are depends 
on the product, methods used by com- 
petitors, upon the “newness” of the 
product, and other factors. 

The most important factor is the 
methods used by competitors. There 
are few cases, if any, of a product 
being sold for a long period of time to 
the industrial field by mail order 
methods. Industry is habituated to 
being sold by salesmen. If one com- 
pany depends solely on direct mail, 
and a competitor employs salesmen, 
the company employing the salesmen 
will eventually displace the other. 

In the consumers market there are 
nstances of mail order selling being 
successful over a long period of years, 
but this is no longer true in industry. 
Mail order selling may be used suc- 
cessfully for a short time, when the 
product is new and there is no com- 
petition. But the appearance of com- 
petition employing personal selling 
usually means the end of mail order 
selling as the personal call is the more 
potent of the two selling means. 
Personal Selling Popular 

Thus personal selling is the prevail- 
ing method of merchandising to in- 
dustry, and it is safe to say that fully 
98, of equipment and materials 
bought by industry are obtained either 
through the medium of the industrial 
marketer’s own salesmen or through 
the salesmen of the industrial distrib- 
uting house handling the industrial 
marketer’s product. 

The exceptions are used equipment 
and surplus materials, which are suc- 
cessfully sold by direct mail and 
through the classified columns of busi- 
ness papers and other publications. 


and/or 
Direct Mail? 


The foregoing is not intended to 
imply that because direct mail cannot 
successfully bear the entire burden of 
selling to the industrial market, direct 
mail should not be used. It should be 
used in connection with personal sell- 
ing just as should business paper ad- 
vertising. The proper use of both 
direct mail and business paper adver- 
tising is not to complete the sale, but 
to support the means—personal selling 
—by which business is obtained. 

As stated previously, the most suc- 
cessful industrial marketers are those 
who use direct mail and business paper 
advertising in support of personal sell- 
ing. Attempts are sometimes made to 


By ARTHUR H. DIX 


Director of Research 
Conover-Mast Corporation 
New York. 


put the entire supporting burden on 
direct mail and to dispense with busi- 
ness paper advertising. These attempts 
are rarely successful, and instead of 
resulting in economy, usually end in 
higher selling costs. 

At an annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
the statement was made, “Direct mail 
is only a supporting medium.” 

The reasons for failure when the 
entire supporting burden is thrown on 
direct mail are as follows: 

1. No matter how carefully a 
mailing list is prepared, it is prac- 
tically impossible to include all in- 
dustrial executives who influence 
the selection of a particular prod- 
uct. Direct mail pieces are rarely 
routed from one executive to an- 
other, whereas it is general practice 
in industry for business papers to 
be passed along from one executive 
to another. The average copy of an 
industrial journal is read by between 
four or five executives. Thus a 
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publication with say 35,000 circu- 
lation will expose the advertiser’s 
message to a potential audience of 
more than 100,000 executives. Not 
all will read it, or even see it, but 
many will. And these “many” will 
consist of a considerable proportion 
of the behind-the-scenes buying in- 
fluences whose names do not appear 
on the mailing list and whose exist- 
ence may be even unknown to the 
salesmen. But they are usually 
reached by business papers. 

2. The second and equally im- 
portant reason has a psychological 
aspect. It is the peculiar attitude of 
the average individual, whether he 
be an industrial executive, a banker, 
or a butcher, toward the same ad- 
vertisement as received through the 
mails and as seen in his business 
paper. 

He views the same message 
through entirely different eyes. For 
some reason or other, the layman, 
that is the average person not con- 
nected with advertising or selling, 
regards direct mail as a “cheap” 
means of selling. There is little 
justification for the attitude, for 
direct mail is decidedly not cheap. 
But the fact is that the message 
when seen in the specialized publica- 
tion of the reader’s profession or 
vocation carries much more weight 
and authority than when seen as a 
direct mailing piece. 

Merits of Direct Mail 


This is not simply a_ business 
paper publisher’s argument. The 
same attitude is reflected to a cer- 
tain degree in an automobile adver- 
tisement when received through the 
mails as contrasted with the impres- 
sion made when the advertisement 
is encountered in the pages of say 
Fortune, The Saturday Evening 

(Continued on page 173) 
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The Effectiveness of REPEATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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100 


The charts above summarize the findings presented graphically in 1! charts published 
In each chart 100% equals the average observa- 
tion of all ads in each issue of ‘Steel’ or ‘Product Engineering’ used in the study. 
These charts reveal the effect of repeating the same advertisement on inquiry-response. 
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in Industrial Marketing for September. 
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Part 2 





EADERSHIP and _ observation 

patterns for ads repeated on 
three different weekly cycles and three 
different monthly cycles featured the 
first installment of this series. 

A series of 12 charts graphically 
portrayed the trends of readership and 
observation of all ads repeated in 
weekly issues of Steel and in monthly 
issues of Product Engineering. 

General conclusions were that a 
given advertisement secures attention 
from a random sample of those who 
read the publication in which it ap- 
pears. When an ad is repeated, it is 
seen and read by at least an equal num- 
ber of new readers, or readers who do 
not recall seeing it before. This holds 
true, regardless of frequency of inser- 
tion, in either a weekly or monthly 
publication. As the time interval 
between repeated advertisements in- 
creases, the recollection of previous 
appearances decreases. 

This decrease in recollection (mem 
ory) is so great that ads repeated at 
four or five month intervals in month- 
ly publications have little or no accu- 
mulated recollection of previous ap 
pearances, and have approximately the 
same effect as the original insertion. 

The same effect is observed in ads 
repeated at four weeks, or longer in- 
tervals in a weekly publication. That 
is, the repeat ads have approximately 
the same readership and observation as 
the original insertion. 

Regardless of the frequency of 1n- 
sertion (in either a weekly or 4 
monthly) the general effect of re- 
peating an ad is to pick up a new 
group of readers approximately 45 
large as the original group plus 3 
bonus of repeat observation and read- 
ership from those who saw, or saw 
and read the original insertion. This 
effect is shown on page 37 of INDUS- 
rRIAL MARKETING for September 

The first four charts published with 
this installment summarize the trends 
revealed by the bar charts published 
in September. 

Figure 1 reveals the trend of ob- 












fir 
of 
me 







servation when four advertisements 
are repeated at different time inter- 
vals in a weekly publication. The 
solid lines shows the rapid gain in 
readership ratings when an ad _ is 
repeated weekly for four weeks in a 
weekly such as Steel. The index fig- 
ures (in percentages of observation of 
all ads in each issue) are 129 for the 
first repeat, 138 for the second repeat, 
and. 146 for the third repeat. 

The dashed 
smoothed curve) the relatively slower 
acceleration when an ad is repeated 
every other week in a weekly. Here 
the figures are 121 for the first re- 
peat, 122 for the second, and 134 for 
the third. The dot-dash line along 
the bottom of the chart shows that 
there is little or no accumulation of 


line shows (in a 


recollection of previous ads on a four- 
week cycle. The light-dash line gives 
the probable decrease in memory. 

smoothed curves 


Figure 2. gives 


showing the trend of observation when 


the 


monthly—every 


advertisements are repeated at 


three cycles in a 
month, every other month, and every 
third month. Here the index numbers 
are 106 for the first repeat, 133 for 
140 the third, 


when an ad is repeated every month 


the second, and for 
solid line). Repeating an ad every 
(dashed 
line) give index numbers of 129 for 
the first repeat and 96 for the second. 
The first repeat on a quarterly cycle 


other month in a monthly 


ina monthly has an observation index 
t 142, 


Figure 3 combines the data of the 
hrst two charts, showing the trend 
for all and 


of observation weekly 


monthly cycles at the same scale. 
Figure 4 shows in simplified form 
the observation for the first repeated 
ad in three cycles. The figures are 
expressed again in percentages of the 
average observation of all ads in each 
sue. The first ad repeated on a Sfeel 
weekly cycle has an observation index 
of 129. The first on an every-other- 
week cycle has an index of 121, and 
the first on an 


cycle, 99. 


every -fourth-week 


In a monthly, such as Product En- 
fmeermg, the first ad repeated in an 
‘very-month cycle has an observation 
index of 106. The first repeated ad in 
an every-other-month (six time in- 
“ertion) cycle has an index of 129. 
The first repeated ad on a quarterly 
\¢very-third-month) cycle 
observation index of 142. 


has an 
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Fig. 5, above, 
the inquiries from each 
advertisers who maintained 
all advertisers equals 100%. For full 


Careful study of these four charts 
in connection with the charts appear- 
ing in the first installment should help 
an advertiser determine the most effi- 
cient repetition cycle to fit the par- 
ticular objectives of his campaign. 
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g 

WEEKS 

Fig. 6 
reports the experience of one advertiser who 
repeated ad. Fig. 6 summarizes the 


inquiry records. 
explanation of chart 


“i Zs 


kept daily records on 
inquiry returns for all 
average first insertion response for 
read accompanying text. 


The 


Repeated Ads Pull 
As Well as First 
Useful comparison of observation, 
readership and inquiry-pulling-power 
were made possible by the fact that 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Try Motion Pictures 


for Your 
























Change-Over Troubles 


By RAPHAEL G. WOLFF, President 
Raphael G. Wolff Studios 





@ UPPOSE you took all of the golf 
\ players in the country and put 
them down fer five years on a broad, 
flat land, without any stubble to mar 
the grass nor a single pebble to deflect 
a drive—nary a bunker, nor a sand 
trap, nor a creek or tree. Then, after 
those five years, lead your golfers back 
to their home courses, where they will 
see obstacles again! 

The result of all this 
around would be just about what we 


changing 


find today in many, many businesses. 
With the sellers’ market over, it be- 
comes necessary to dust off the old 
books on salesmanship. There were 
problems in the war years, what with 
shortage of materials and labor, e¢ al., 
but the very important matter of get- 
ting someone to buy all you could pro- 
duce—at a profit—took care of itself. 

Now it is different. There is a 
puzzled look on the face of many a 
waitress as the eating patrons start to 
talk back! The grocer who let you 
in on meat or butter is racking his 
brain for the old sales formulae. Just 
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Hollywood. 


the other day, a publisher’s representa- 
tive ignored all my questions about 
the coverage of his magazine, and let 
me have both barrels on how much 
they had done for me and how I 
should now reciprocate by advertising! 

The FIRST thing, it seems to me, 
that will have to be done today is 
to teach persons at the point of sale 
to ask: “What can I do for you to- 
day?” instead of their shortage- 
learned challenge: “Who t’hell do you 
think you are?” 

Motion pictures can do that job 
perfectly! 
Uses of Motion Pictures 

There were relatively few users of 
business motion pictures before the 
war, but today there are thousands. 
The reason for the increase is the ex- 
perience in both war plants and service 
training centers. Fortunately for us, 
the pioneers in the 16mm. field, both 
civilian and military, had proven the 
medium, and motion pictures were 
probably a major factor in the speed 


with which we made both fightin, 
and working men ready. 

Just as the prewar developers 
16mm. motion pictures served thie 
country by having this training m 
dium ready for our great war need 
so have the war users of film prepared 
us for peace. Today we know what 
before the war we believed, and bus 
ness will find motion pictures 
proven aids. 

The war film trained production 
workers—so can the peacetime 
tion picture. There are many and 
varied change-over production prob 
lems. There is the problem of train 
ing new men, and we know from past 
experience that no other medium does 
(Continued on page 54) 








This is a scene from “Lease in the Future,’ 
a three-reel sound film in color depicting 
the dramatic story of oil field electrification 












Another scene from “Lease in the Future 
features the deep water station of the 
Houston (Tex.) Lighting and Power Co 





In this scene from the sound color motion 
picture, “Arc Welding at Work,” a welder 
joins a test plate on a high pressure boiler. 
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M EMBERSHIP in the A.B.P.—the Associated Business 
~~ Papers—stands for high publishing standards of 
service. It denotes an editorial policy that is scrupu- 
lously devoted to the readers’ best interests, and conse- 


quently. to the advertisers’. 


The ABP symbol is the hallmark of three important fact- 
ors--editorial service, leadership and influence. These 
are factors that pay advertisers to seriously consider in 
determining the value of a business paper in pushing the 


sales of their products. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review, as a member 
of the A. B. P., is A Better Publication to carry your ad- 


vertising messages to the marine men you want to reach! 
i =) 5 d 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C 

530 W. 6th St 
Los Angeles 14, Cal 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1 
300 Montgomery S8t., 

San Francisco 4, Cal 


{> A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION (i) 
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Try Motion Pictures 


this job so thoroughly as motion pic- 
tures. There is the problem of train- 
ing old men on new machines—again 
a job for the films. There is the prob- 
lem of increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction to enable business to profit at 
lower prices, and the educating and 
stimulating job needed here is a “nat- 


ural” for the screen. 


There is the all-important problem 
of employe and public good will. Lots 
of suspicion is running about! Radi- 
cals and reactionaries threaten the 
very structure upon which we have 
built the most progressive country in 
history. The most effective weapon 
against doubt and distrust is educa- 
tion. Motion pictures are a strong 
medium for the spreading of informa- 
tion, and business will find it can use 
this medium to gain and maintain the 
balance it needs to continue to build 
prosperity. 


The Sales Problem 


Important as public relations and 
employe good will are, and as vital 
as production-line efficiency is, none 
of these matters precedes the whole 
problem of sales; and of all its services, 
the motion picture medium is best in 
selling. 

We are short of salesmen, we are 
deficient in sales education, we have 
a whole mass of thinking to change 
before we can again vitalize our busi- 
ness with that intelligent and ener- 
getic salesmanship which has helped 
so much in our whole economy. 

For one thing, most of the up-and 
coming salesmen went to war. They 
didn’t have much of a selling job to 
do while toting a gun! 

For another thing, we didn’t waste 
our war energy training men to sell— 
our emphasis was on the buyer. Pur- 
chasing departments really came into 
their own when materials were hard to 
find. Business wasn’t any different 
than the average citizen in trying to 
find something to get with its money. 
Salesmen became apologists. We have 
a job to do in teaching men again 
to find a customer, instead of dodging 
one! 

Why are motion pictures 4 vital 
medium in sales training and stimula- 
tion? To understand that will help 
business plan the proper use of films, 
and will help further in preparing the 
right kind of films to do the job. 
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We Follow the Leader but doesn’t it seem obvious that tl 
medium which takes shirts off men’s 
backs can put them back—given tl 
right kind of appeal? 


First of all, Americans like to play 
“follow the leader.” Rugged individ- 
ualists though we may be, we still copy 
Hollywood hair-dos, and try to attain The power of motion pictures li 
Hollywood hip lines. This trait is not not only in forming habits, but als 
confined to gum-chewing moving pic- in creating desires. It is this way 
ture audiences, either. All of us, from the entertainment field, where near 
top to bottom, pick out some one or 100 million people a week pay mone 
some group in whose judgment we to see Hollywood in action, and it 
trust and whose opinions we respect, this way in the properly-produced busi- 
and we pattern our thoughts and ness motion picture. It is a power 
actions after them. which business can capture and put 


se i x zood use, if it wishes to 
This is not necessarily a conscious to good 


process; in fact, much of it is sub- Do you want your whole sales or- 
conscious—and some of it, | suppose, ganization—from salesman to jobber 
should be termed “unconscious!” Why to dealer—to think, live and act 
is there all this interest in entertain- your interests? You can attain that 
ment motion picture themes and treat- objective through motion pictures, 
ments? The answer is simple: Because provided you give to those motion 
what the screen portrays, people do. pictures the material and treatment 
That is the power of the screen. It which Holly wooa experience — has 
seems to put the audience into a kind proven to be effective. (And wd ma- 
of hypnosis, and habits are formed terial,” I don’t mean sex, either!) 
without our conscious will while we So, with new salesmen to train 
are in that trance. old and new products, and with old 
Dartnell Corporation, in a recent salesmen to be taught again the facts 
study of the motion picture medium of a sales life, consider motion pic- 
for business, reports effectively the tures as a powerful medium at your 
Hollywood favorite of Clark Gable disposal. Here you can form the right 
and the undershirts. When Gable ap- habits, and you can build a tremendous 
peared in “It Happened One Night” desire for action! 
without an undershirt, men _ every- One Company’s Family 


where followed his example. It seemed 


We have produced in our studios 
natural to prove you were a he-man 


Saas ‘ight motion pictures in a well-con 
by wearing a bare chest. Training “ E 


“ive slanned program for Gen- 
salesmen and pepping them up and ceived and planned f g 


‘ral Electric Company. This program 
educating dealers may not seem to eral Electric € pan’ Pm 


have any connection with undershirts, (Continued on page 163 





Eastman Kodak Company's new Kodaslide projector eliminates the need for total ane 
when projecting slides. Sufficient light from conference room windows permits autioness 
to take notes, and make it possible to take this photograph. A 1,000-watt projectio 
lamp and extremely “fast” lenses, coated with a microscopically thin layer ooo 
nesium fluoride, increases the light transmission and makes the image stand out clearly. 
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Advertisers who used “CONSTRUCTIONEER” during its 
Second Year Include: 


e 97 National Advertisers Were in 
CONSTRUCTIONEER During Its Second 
Year. 


@ 120 Distributors Also Advertised Reg- 
ularly in 1947. 


@ Advertising Volume Was 100% 


Greater the Second Year. 


No advertising media could ask for 
stronger endorsements . . . for better 
acceptance ... than 
CONSTRUCTIONEER'S advertisers 


have given it. Circulation also has grown. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER'S readers, concen- 
trated in the 5-state blue-ribbon area 
where billions of dollars have 

been earmarked for construction projects 
... are the men who will decide how 
these dollars will be spent. 


Const; 


¥'Nee, 
"9 Work 
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HARRISBURG, 


2UCT One; 


PA. @ 78 


J. D. Adams Manufacturing Co 

Allied Stee! Products, Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc. 

Athey Products Corp. 

Austin-Western Co. 

Auto Gear & Parts Co. 

Baker Manufacturing Co. 

Barber-Greene Co. 

Barnes Manufacturing Co. 

Bay City Shovels, Inc. 

Bitucote Products Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 

Carver Pump Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

C.1.T. Corp. 

Cleaver-Brooks Co. 

Cummins Engine Co., Inc. 

Davey Compressor Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Detroit Diesel Div., Genera! 
Motors Corp. 

Diamond Iron Works 

Dravo-Doyle Co. 

E. D. Etnyre Co. 

Euclid Road Machinery Co. 

Foote Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 

Gardner-Denver Co. 

General Excavator Co. 

Gledhill Road Machinery Co. 

Gorman-Rupp Co. 

Gradall Div., Warner & Swasey 


°. 
ae” ~ gee Crusher & Pulverizer 
o. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Heil Co. 
Hercules Roller Co. 
Hercules Steel Products Co. 
Hose Accessories Co. 
Frank G. Hough Co. 
Highway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Hughes Trailer Co. 


STATE 


Hyster Co. 

Insley Manufacturing Corp. 

International Harvester Co. 

lowa Manufacturing Co. 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

C. R. Jahn Co. 

C. S. Johnson Co. 

Klauer Manufacturing Co. 

Koehting Co. 

Kwik-Mix Co. 

LaCrosse Trailer Corp. 

LaPlante-Choate Manufacturing 
Co. 

LeRoi Co. 

R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 

Maine Steel, Inc. 

Marlow Pumps 

Meili-Blumberg Corp. 

Mixermobile Company, Inc. 

Herman Nelson Corp. 

O. K. Clutch & Machinery Co. 

Oliver Corp. 

Osgood Co. 

Page Engineering Co. 

Parsons So. 

Pettibone-Mulliken Corp. 

Pioneer Engineering Works 

Pneu-Hydro Road Machinery Co. 

"Quick-Way" Truck Shovel Co 

W. A. Riddell Corp. 

Robinson Clay Product Co. 

Rome Grader Div., Union Fork 
& Hoe Co. 

Rosco Manufacturing Co. 

Schield Bantam Co. 

Schramm, Inc. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Shunk Manufacturing Co. 

Standard Oil Co. (California) 

Sullivan Div., Joy Mfg. Co. 

Thomas Hoist Co. 

Union Wire Rope Corp. 

Wayne Crane Div., American 
Steel Dredge Co. 

Wellman Engineering Co. 

Wheeler Roller Div., Shaw 
Sales & Service 

White Manufacturing Co. 

Wooldridge Manufacturing Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 


a 


$T., 


ALBANY, 


Y. 
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Lighting was designed to highlight the 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 
features themselves, rather 


Machine Tool Show 


operating 
than to call attention to display tech- 
niques. 

Exhibit showmanship was at its best 
in the presentations of accessory con- 
whose 


Exhibits & Chicago, and 
Burton-Rodgers, Cincinnati, had a field 
day in hard-selling back- 
grounds for the machines, large and 
small. Burton-Rodgers, incidentally, 
designed and built booths for 27 ex- 
of the 


Displays, 


designing trols, and tool manufacturer 


products were either minute or in- 
tangible compared with a 42-ton hy- 
draulic press. 

Carboloy Company, Detroit, set up 
1 model tool grinding department, and 
provided a free grinding service on ail 


hibitors using more than 20° 
show’s area. 

The exhibit companies studied the 
single-point tools in use at the show. 
representatives picked up 
tools each night, and delivered them 
the following morning, in addition to 


operating problems and sales features 
of each machine to be exhibited, then 
make it easy for 


Carboloy 


laid out 
visitors to watch operating machines. 


{ LINK-BELT 


MECHANICAL POWER 
TRANSMISSION 


sace to 


ED POWER TRANSMISSION 
 LINK-BELT 





Link Belt exhibit hits with three appeals. Plastic instead of metal covers lets tool builders 
see product in action; counter in rear has sample belts for close inspection; and pic- 
tures on walls illustrate the varieties of product use in actual factory installations. 


bs i} sooty 20 SUNDSTRAN 


Peel) SHSlees 
Bary BHeSHuE 


« 





Sundstrand Machine Tool Company, Rockford, Ill, dramatized the trend to greater 
worker productivity through automatic controls by displaying this Special No. 3 
Rigidmill with its controls mounted behind glass on the eight foot backwall. The 
photomurals were reproduced on the cover of a special “engineered production” portfolio 
furnished visitors requesting literature on individual machines. The smaller photos demon- 
strate the three phases of Sundstrand's engineered production." 








providing rush service throughout tl 
day. Service representatives provid 
a “question and answer” service f: 
both exhibitors and visitors. 

Norton Company, Worcester, dra: 
atized its abrasive grinding wheels 
backwall with six-fo 
replicas. Milling Mach 
Company, Rockford, gained maxim: 
shock value with a huge scalping ci 


lining the 
Ingersoll 


ter, 91 inches in diameter, weighing 
nine tons. 

Although such giant machines as the 
Fellows Gear Shaper and the Pratt & 
Whitney Keller KG-22 pattern d 
maker needed no special presentation 
to draw top crowds, other companies 
employed versatile showmanship to get 
and hold attention. 

From 20 to 100 buyers were in lin 
constantly at the Cincinnati Shape: 
Company booth where four operators 
demonstrated four possible types of 
operation by turning out some 10,000 
aluminum canes during the show 
Draw was “something for nothing.” 

Top honors for enterprise went to 
DoAll Company, Des Plaines, Ill. 
which ran free buses to its plant, 20 
miles from the city, in addition to 
holding displays at the Dodge plant 
and at a smaller machine tool show at 
the International Amphitheatre. At 
Des Plaines DoAll demonstrated every 


model in its line, cutting every type of 


material from glass and metal to 
sponge rubber on sawing machi 
surface grinders, lathes, milling ma 


chines, heat treating units, spot weld 
ers and precision gaging instruments 
Buffet luncheons and suppers wer 
served at all hours. Most of the special 
machines were cased glass or Plex 
glas. DoAll also struck the one sou: 
promotional note in the show by re 
leasing a publicity photograph of a 
Plexiglas-boxed nude examining an 
equally-visible contour saw. 
Literature, catalogs, data sheets and 
show souvenirs were used to keep the 
stories fresh in the 
Most exhib- 


exhibitors’ sales 
mind of show 
itors used their standard catalogs and 
broadsides for handout at the booths. 
However, many of these standard ad- 
vertising pieces had been revised 5; 
cifically for the Machine Tool Show 
where the new machines, held secret 
till show time, and the new catalogs 
made their debut together. 

The same spirit of progress w! 
made the machines was also reflecte 
in some advertising material. R. K. 
LeBlond’s “Visuzl Educator,” produced 
by Milprint, Inc., was a masterpiece 
of clarity. By means of transparent 


visitors. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Do the new readers of OPERATING ENGINEER buy— 


and if so, what, and exactly how strong a factor are they? 






































& Before any advertiser or agency ever asked that question, 
| . . . 
we asked it ourselves . . . right out in the field, face 
to face with these men. Over a 3-week period last Spring 
9 we did our own detective work via the McGraw-Hill 
research department, and completed 844 field calls. 
Here, published for the first time, is a summary of 
P y 
a OPERATING ENGINEER buying strength. It covers 
ying - 
of 16 different main product classifications. Future ads 
100 in this series will break these down into specific product 
wv detail. Watch for them. Reprints available on request. 
Il. 
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~ THIS IS ANOTHER INDICATION of the new, 
: accessible buying audience being assembled for 
ow you by OPERATING ENGINEER —an audience 
-et which you can sample today, thanks to the three 
i “pilot” issues we are publishing this Fall, at the 
° economical rate of $100 a page. There is still 
time to make the December number. 
ch 
ed 
K. 
ed 
ce A McGraw-Hill Publication 





330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Is there a point of diminishing returns in 





“cheesecake?” DoAll Company thinks not, 


and uses an ancient consumer advertising device in the industrial publicity field. 
But—and this is the eternal drawback of extreme “cheesecake'—who sees the “product'’? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56] 


Machine Tool Show 


overlays, each unit of its dual drive 
is individually explained in four colors. 
Giddings & Lewis used an embossed 
cover, top-flight advertising layout 
and only two colors to produce an eye- 
catching 32 page booklet. Barnes 
Drill, Norton Company, and Heald 
Machine Company led the _ revolt 
against the stupefying mass of data 
found in the normal catalog by put- 
ting out individual broadsides on each 
machine. The standard catalog page 
size was preserved for filing purposes. 

To protect a $2 million invest- 
ment in space, shipping and installa- 
tion costs, many exhibitors created 
material specifically for the show. 
Gisholt Machine Company put out a 
loose-leaf indexed booklet under a 
laminated cover, which described the 
exhibit floor plan and gave specifica- 
tions, picture and diagram on each 
machine shown. Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company had an equally elab- 
orate booklet done in four colors which 
gave, in addition to exhibit facts, a 


keyed map of Chicago, showing hotels, 
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theaters (with current billings), and 
special places of interest. 

Some exhibitors solved the problem 
of special show literature by adapting 
their external house publications to 
that purpose. Other exhibitors, such 
as Steel, Factory Management & Main- 
tenance, and Link Belt, gained constant 
promotion by supplying visitors with 
large envelopes in which to carry 
literature. 

Practically all exhibitors obtained 
long lists of filtered prospects by pre- 
paring special literature request cards. 


These assured careful selection of po 
tential buyers by asking explicit que: 
tions on functions, size of plant 
specific machinery interests, and de 
sired quotations. 

For souvenirs, most visitors too 
away samples of small parts machin« 
at fabulous speeds in steel, aluminu 
or brass by automatic machines. Barn 
Drill Company, Rockford, used a sin 
ple gadget, a magnet, to remind 
comers that it produces magnetic se; 
arators for coolants. Giddings & Lew 
Machine Tool Company, Fond du Lac 
Wis., planned to mail souvenir plasti 
cigaret cases to those who registere: 
at its booth. Giddings & Lewis al: 
employed an interesting exhibit tec 
nique in presenting performance dat 
for each machine in a large, hand-let 
tered book close by. 

Exhibitors assured maximum “b 
fore and after” impact on potent 
visitors by placing record advertising 
schedules in business papers addressed 
to the metalworking, production a: 
design field, and in general busines 
magazines. 

Chicago newspapers enjoyed a sma 
scale linage boom as a dozen-odd ex 
hibitors and distributors ran specia 


local copy to reach the visitors who 


crowded every hotel, rooming hous 
and idle Pullman car to capacity. 

The huge attendance was due in 
small part to a carefully-integrated ad 
vance promotional program conducted 
by the show management and support 
ed by advertising and direct mail 
individual exhibitors. 

This phase was coordinated by Alvi: 
L. Krieg, assistant to Tell Berna, ger 
eral manager of the show. Hill & 
Knowlton, Cleveland, handled public 
relations. 

Although plans for the show were | 
the works for more than 18 months | 
advance, the NMTBA maintained 


(Continued on page 112) 





Wer Assets Administration, the largest individual owner of machine tools, and an exhibit 
at the show, announces that the bulk of their 126,000 machines will be stored against 
national emergency, leaving the $450 million postwar market to private tool manufactur: 
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and you cannot sell the Textile 


Manufacturing Market successfully 


OME markets may be difficult to locate. But not 

that of the textile manufacturing industries. 
Apply certain definitely known figures to simple 
geography—and you're in scoring position. 

26% of the industry’s spindles, 26% of its looms 
are located in New England. 64% of its spindles, 
61% of its looms are located in the South. 10% of 
its spindles, 13° of its looms are operated by the 
rest of the country, principally New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Now, it stands to reason, does it not, that where 
you find textile activity, there, too, in direct pro- 
portion will you find sales? 

Reports from manufacturers advertising in tex- 
tile publications as to their actual sales by geo- 
graphic sections show this to be true. 

The chart further shows how TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES’ circulation effectively parallels this national 
textile activity. Your sales message in TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES goes where the sales are being made, 
directly to the men who influence the buying. With 


SS TTVALRy SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES © SOUTHERN 


PUBLICATIONS 


unless you know where it is located 








Total TEXTILE MILL PURCHASES by Sections 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
CIRCULATION 





SOUTH NEW ENGLAND ALL OTHER STATES 














Textile Industries 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is published 
in accordance with the high standards 
of the Associated Business Papers, 

of which organization it is a member. 


the largest mill circulation in the U.S. of any 
textile publication, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is doing 
the stand-out job for advertisers in America’s 
second largest industrial market. Let it produce 
outstanding results for you, too. 


There is a TEXTILE INDUSTRIES representative near you: 


Arthur C. Shaw, 11 Monroe Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Wm. K. Hoffman, 26 Bowdoin St., Maplewood, N. J. 


L. E. Allen, 1401 Security Bidg., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 
A. E. C. Smith, 206 Auditorium Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

J. D. Parsons, 63 Barker St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. A. McGee, Box 562, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. B. Chappell, Auditorium Bidg., 427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


































By GEORGE E. ZIEGLER 
Executive Scientist, 
Midwest Research Institute 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HREE sure-fire tools of alert.man- 

agement—low production costs, 
improved quality and new products— 
will have to be sharpened if profits are 
to be earned in the all-out buyers’ mar- 
ket just ahead. 
now, provides the cheapest and most 


Industrial research 


satisfactory method of getting these 
tools ready for action when they will 
be most needed. 


Every day new predictions are be- 
ing made on the probable business 
volume for the period 12 to 18 months 
ahead. Despite the variations in pre- 


dictions, there iS almost complete 
agreement that this period will be a 
time of keen competition in W hich the 
customer again will be “king.” It is 
for this period that today’s research 
ind tomorrow's manufacturing plan- 
ning must be geared. Experienced 
management knows only too well that 
when the customer is “king,” price, 
quality and new products immediately 
become significant. In fact, these 
three factors alone make research work 
so important that it is looked on by 
many managements as a form of insur- 
ance against future competition. Like 
all other forms of insurance, research 


continuously must be kept in force! 


Expect Prices to Level Off 


First, considering the necessity for 
low production costs, we have much 
evidence to indicate that numerous 
basic commodities reached their price 
peak in the second half of 1946, and 


have remained near the peak or have 


actually shown an intermittent de- 
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cline from the peak. Further, the 
market experts report that steel, cop- 
per, zinc and perhaps lead should reach 
their peak during the second half of 
this year. It is even expected that 
copper will be stabilized by a plentiful 
supply by the end of the year. 

This leveling-off trend of prices 
will eliminate any possible profit from 
increase in value of inventories. Also, 
the competition resulting from full 
production will rule out increased 
earnings through price increases. Thus, 
assurance of increased earnings or per- 
haps of any earnings at all, rests heav- 
ily on the reduction of production 


costs. 


Competitive Selling Costs More 


Substantiating this need for reduc- 
tion in production costs is the fact 
that no savings in the cost of selling 
can be expected, because no special 
selling effort is needed at the present 
time. Some sales departments may 
have actually forgotten what it means 
tv get out and sell by the good old 
“pound the pavements” methods, and 
may overlook the costs that are in 
volved. At any rate, we can be sure 
that it will cost more, not less, to 
sell in a highly competitive market. 

Today is the time to do research 
Production 
costs can be lowered in the future, 


for tomorrow’s products. 


only if research and development work 
ire carried out now. 

Some of our competitors in foreign 
countries are already actively prepar- 
ing for this competitive period which 
lies ahead. 

Foreign countries are not buying war 
surplus machine tools to the extent 
that might be expected; instead, they 
are buying machine tools of tomor- 
row’s design, new tools which will 
make obsolete present-day machine 
tools as far as cost of production with 
them is concerned. The trend is so 
definite that the American machine 
tool industry now is being supported 
extensively by foreign orders for tools 
of the most advanced design. 


How to Meet Competition 


with Industrial Research 









Travelers report extraordinary cargo 
ship construction activity in certain 
foreign countries. Even though Lib- 
erty and Victory ships may be attrac- 
tively available to American shipping 
interests, severe competition will result 
from continuing economy that re- 
search is building into these ships of 
our foreign competitors. 

Research is not a panacea for all 
the future ills of business as they per- 
tain to production costs, but it can 
solve some problems which can _ be 
solved in no other way. 

Research and development work 
aimed at reducing production costs 
often can be best done by a company’s 
own engineers and research personnel. 
These men are familiar with the com- 
pany’s production equipment and the 
requirements that must be met by the 
product. However, temporary needs 
often arise for the short-time use of 
staff and facilities beyond those that 
can be justifiably maintained as a pet 
manent part of the structure of a com- 
pany. In this case, the services of an 
outside organization must be employed 


Quality Is a Must 


To be sure, reduction in manufac- 
turing costs may take care of the “first 
round” in that final period of keen 
competition which is sure to come 
later, but the inevitable 
“second round” of competition will 
be won only through the use of that 
second tool of keen management, im 


sooner or 


proved quality. 

If improvement in quality is a lost 
art, we must find it again. Industries 
that have built sales on the yearly 
new-model sales plan well know the 
value of improved quality to stimulate 
sales. But now, even some of these 
industries must be reminded that they 
cannot perpetually find buyers simp!) 
by putting a new date card on the old 
model and calling it the “new stu- 
pendous 1948 sensation.” 

Since the quality of a finished prod- 
uct is affected by design, raw mate- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Which tradepapers 
do you personally 
enjoy reading 









: | most % 
ac 
ng 
ult 
of 
all 
ag This question was asked recently of 
an transit industry leaders in a poll con- 
be . 

ducted by a national agency at the re- 
™ quest of a transit advertiser. MASS 
sts TRANSPORTATION led the nine other 
\ 


publications listed in the poll in both first 


nized leaders in the transit field, MASS 
TRANSPORTATION had as many first 


place votes as the other two combined. 











\ 
\ 
\ 
1 second choices. Of the three recog- 
‘ anc 
\ 
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| = TRANSPORTATION 


Bata BOOK 
222 West Adams Street °¢ Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Machine Tool Industry Dramatizes 
Power of Competitive Economy 


This month INpusTRIAL MARKETING devotes 
an unusually high share of its editorial space to 
the machine tool industry. 

The very magnitude of the first Machine Tool 
Show in 12 years would alone justify a compre- 
hensive reporting job. 

Beneath the surface of the largest industrial 
exposition ever staged lies a story that demon- 
strates the inherent strength of the American 
competitive system. It is this story that is most 
interesting and significant to us. 

The makers of machine tools are in one of 
the most cyclical of our “feast or famine” indus- 
tries. A casual glance at L. M. Demarest’s index 
of the value of annual shipments of machine 
tools reveals a cyclical swing from a low of 
15% of the 1935-39 average in 1932 to a high 
of 871% in 1942. 

Looking back at the tremendous reservoir of 
machine tools produced in the past decade, many 
observers expected a return to near depression 
levels in the next few years. But machine tool 
leaders refused to accept the idea that their 
market had become saturated. 

During the race for war production they had 
learned how to use modern cemented carbide 
tools, greater power, and automatic controls to 
speed up the output of the metalworking 
industries. 

Once the war peak was past they turned their 
engineers and designers loose, ordered them to 
help solve the international problem of indus- 
trial productivity by designing new tools that 
would make “more goods for more people at 
lower cost.” 

Then they worked for more than a year to 
assemble these tools in the greatest demonstra- 
tion of productive power ever marshalled in 
one spot. And they focussed every sales promo- 
tional and advertising resource to attract the 
largest army of buyers in the history of indus- 
trial marketing. 

From the first day of the Machine Tool Show 
it was apparent that the tool industry had suc- 
ceeded in cramming several decades of techno- 
logical progress into four years. Management 
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and production men, from this country and 
abroad, found in the tools on display potential 
answers to their current problem of high break- 
even points. Obviously the metalworking com- 
pany that installs fully modern machine tools 
will gain tremendous competitive advantages 
as well as making possible greater contributions 
to the total wealth produced for the benefit of 
workers. 

Before the show closed, machine tool builders 
were confident that their mounting sales would 
insure a high level of production in their own 
industry for several years to come. Moreover, 
the technological revolution that they had intro- 
duced would benefit related industries, such as 
electrical and materials handling equipment. 
And continued prosperity in the industries 
directly affected would place in the hands of 
workers purchasing power that would benefit 
our entire economy. 

We believe that other capital and consumers 
goods industries will follow the same pattern in 
years to come. . . that the forces of competition 
and technological progress will create the great- 
est era of peacetime production and prosperity 
the world has ever known. 


Digests Can Be Time Savers, 
They Also Can Stifle Ideas 


An executive of a large advertising agency 
recently showed us a copy of his new internal 
house publication, a “digest” of important news 
of sales and advertising. 

This digest, he hopes, will save many hours 
that his associates and clients now spend reading 
sales and advertising papers, such as INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING. 

Ideas are usually developed by consciously or 
unconsciously combining existing facts in new 
patterns. 

The best read, best informed advertising man 
is usually the best creator of successful ideas. 
Devices for saving reading time can easily be- 
come devices for creative starvation. 


hel Barrett — 
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better not send a BOY! 
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es 
ns 
of 
‘a Boy-sized advertising schedules have no place in today’s man-sized job of selling your product 
ld : f ; ; , 
to industry. You can’t expect a boy-sized schedule to. give your product, your salesmen 
- 
T, and your distributors the kind of support they have every right to demand. 
)- 
as 
t. Sure, advertising is no substitute for personal selling (and never will be!) BUT 
es 
»f well conceived advertising . . . with weight, power and dominance . . . can perform 
it add : f 
the essential first steps in manufacturing an order. Salesmen with man-sized 
rs —_ ' — ; 
a advertising support of “mechanized selling” can concentrate their productive time on closing sales. 
yn 
c- Adequate schedules . . . whether color spreads or black and white columns . . . mean 
y 
doing the best job you can afford to do to help your sales organization close sales. 
That puts a premium on placing your advertising where it will do the 
most good. In the markets they cover, McGraw-Hill 
y 
al Publications reach the men who buy and specify. 
vs 
rs 
8g 
I 
or 
w ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for a copy of the brand 
new booklet, ‘““Mechanized Selling At Work.”’ You'll 
1 ; 
, want to make sure your top management reads this 
iS. 


frank cppraisal of the job advertising can do. It's 





written for them. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


Meeting Competition 


rial, processing methods and pack- 
aging, there are manifold opportunities 
for companies to obtain assistance 
which 


have wide contact with a good cross 


from outside organizations 
section of all industries. Research to 
improve product quality always re- 
quires fresh ideas, new approaches to 
the old problems, and the utilization 
of the many new tools of science. 

Now we come to new products, 
the third tool of keen management. 
Price reduction and improvement in 
quality may be adequate for awhile 
to entice the buyer to part with his 
money, but sooner or later a stronger 
motivating force will be needed, ex- 
cept, of course, for sustenance items. 
With the American public, there is 
nothing like a new product to do the 
trick. If a product is really new, 
really novel, and is priced right, it 
will sell on any market, be that mar- 
ket a seller’s market or a buyer's 
market. 


Two Ways to Add New Products 


The development of new products 
is not a simple task, and in general, 
there are two ways of arriving at 
new products. One of these is 
through trial and error invention, the 
other through a systematic step-by- 
step progress, where each step is 
guided by a consideration of the 
fundamental laws of science and en- 
gineering. Many marvelous new prod- 


ucts have resulted from invention, 


in which the inventor worked and 
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These two photos illustrate the achievement of reduced production 
costs through applied research. A conventional radio resistor sub- 
assembly (left), produced by many manufacturing operations, re- 
quired fabrication of a base with 12 clips, production of six cylindrical 
resistors, and the assemblage of the resistors to the base by solder- 
ing the lead wires. Three simple steps produced the second assembly 








(right): 1. 


worked, cut and tried again and again, 
until a smoothly operating new prod- 
uct finally resulted. Likewise, many 
new products and whole new indus- 
tries have been built by the step-by- 
step research process. Industries can 
often be characterized by one or the 
other of these procedures. 


New Product Examples 


Let us consider several contrast- 
ing examples. The textile manufac- 
turing industries well illustrate prog- 
y cut -and -try 
Through many generations, new weav- 


ress by invention. 
ing methods and new woven products 
have been evolved slowly, but stead- 
ily, by the method of trial and the 
survival of the best. Radio and elec- 
tronic equipment manufacturing, on 
the other hand, have grown into a 
full-sized industry in a single genera- 
tion through scientific development 
work in which every step is guided 
by fundamental science. It is further 
significant that much of the funda- 
mental science used was the direct 
product of basic or fundamental re- 
search carried out by the industry 
itself. 

The coal and petroleum industries 
are also in sharp contrast. Some prog- 
ress has been made in the utilization 
of coal over the past generations, 
while in the petroleum industry, born 
into a highly competitive field, such 
fantastic progress has been made in 
the same single generation, that we 
could well devote an entire discussion 
to the subject. It is significant and 
startling that at the present time the 
petroleum industry is doing more re- 
search on coal, and chemicals that can 


The electrical conductors equivalent to the wires are 
printed on a base as shown by the light colored sections. 2. The re- 
sistors equivalent to the cylindrical resistors are printed as shown 
in black. 3. The entire unit is baked. Natonal Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., developed the printing technique of making 
electronic sub-assemblies, and supplied the photograph on the right. 








be derived from it, than the coal in- 
dustry itself. 
troleum industry will be taking over 


Perhaps soon the pe- 


mines, and showing through success- 
ful manufacture of chemicals from 
coal, that every coal mine, properly 
exploited, is a veritable gold mine for 
industry, not just a source of B.T.U. 

In our enthusiasm for new prod- 
ucts through scientific progress, we 
must not overlook the significance of 
inventions, but invention backed by 
real scientific research is the com- 
bination that cannot be beaten. Many 
manufacturing companies can success- 
fully manufacture items whose speedy 
development would be teo heavy a 
load for their own research organiza- 
tions, because new product develop- 
ment is a business itself, requiring 
professional attention. 


Scientific Research Pays Dividends 


Scientific research institutions, when 
working closely with the research and 
development of a company, are ideall) 
suited to new product development, 
because they have, as a working unit 
under single management, the skilled 
research personnel and research tools 
needed for development work. Fre- 
quently, new things cati be developed 
only by the converging of numerous 
scientific and engineering skills on 4 
single problem. Special equipment, be- 
yond that which most middle-sized 
and nearly all small business can afford, 
is needed to quickly and economically 
gather requisite data which are ne ded 
in development work. 

The range of technical data needed 
for the development of a new prod- 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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MORE MONEY SPENT ON INTERPRETATIVE ARTICLES 


The men who buy and use your products and services will feature more special articles on events and trends 
are vitally interested in current developments in the of the industry. The new WORLD OIL represents the 
world oil industry. With more money being set aside largest appropriation for interpretative articles of any 
for interpretative articles, the monthly WORLD OIL oil paper. 

E MORE AND BETTER ILLUSTRATIONS | 
The higher quality and increased number of illustra- and illustrating one issue of WORLD OIL monthly than 
tions in the new monthly WORLD OIL means higher for a whole month’s issues of WORLD OIL weekly. 


readership. More money is being spent in laying out 





SECTIONALIZED FOR INCREASED READABILITY . 


Six Sections, each devoted to editorial material of spe- to him and help to get greater readership of every page 
cial interest to operating and management men in the in every issue. Articles can be easily and quickly re- 
industry. assure a better balance of editorial content, ferred to, thus assuring that more copies of the monthly 
offer your prospect more articles of special interest WORLD OIL are filed for long-term reference. 





Each ad has a longer life in the new monthly WORLD long - established YEARBOOK - FORECAST Number. 
OIL. giving your prospects more opportunity to see published annually in mid-February as the 13th issue 
eath one of your ads. Furthermore, 13 insertions will of the year), thus permitting greater coverage of the 
give a complete every-issue schedule (including the industry at lower cost. 


GREATEST CIRCULATION IN OIL PRODUCING INDUSTRY 





More men directly engaged in the drilling-producing a gain in advertising volume in the first six months of 
industry subscribe to WORLD OIL than to any other oil “47 over the same period last year. The greatest oil pro- 
paper. Circulation (ABC) is today at an all-time high ducing subscriber circulation—plus greater readership 
in the 31-year history of the paper. Too, WORLD OIL means WORLD OIL delivers maximum advertising 
was the one paper in the oil producing industry to show value to your prospects in this growing market. 

> 


Find out how you gain by advertising in the monthly WORLD OIL 
and discover the reasons behind the change in this progressive 

magazine. Write for your copy of our 12-page explanatory booklet, 
and a sample copy of the new monthly WORLD OIL. 





A Specialized Oil Publication of 


he GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 2608 ° HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


& OFFICES: New York + Cleveland + Chicago * Tulsa + Los Angeles * London 








[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


15 Sales Training Tools 


stances peculiar to each locality. They 
are apt to benefit from this close cor- 
relation of work and study even more 
than at a large school at headquarters. 
Being constantly under the watchful 
eye of the branch manager, these sales- 
men can be given special training in 
local conditions and in the practical 
aspects of selling as applied to specific 
customers that far surpasses any gen- 
eral schooling. 

At the same time, it is possible for 
the branch manager to make additional 
arrangements with some local educa- 
tional institution, as suggested above, 
and thus tie in his practical field work 
with some academic instruction. 

Some companies have developed 
plans whereby ambitious students may 
select a course of night study at some 
local school, at either the entire cost 
or partial cost of the company. 

At the outset, the company agrees 

pay half the monthly tuition fee. 
At the end of the course, if the stu- 
dent has attained a good rating in his 
school work and a satisfactory stand- 
ing in the branch office, the company 
refunds the student the half of the 
tuition cost he has paid. 


Naturally, 


to those new salesmen (in addition to 


this plan is offered only 
the older salesmen) who can give some 
assurance of becoming permanent em- 
ployes, and who, by their ambitious 
might 
benefit considerably from such school 


attitudes, indicate that they 


work. 
Field Supervisory Training 

This type of sales training is un- 
usually valuable where competent su- 
pervisors are available to work with 
the men directly in the field. Of 
course, this presupposes the effective 
training, in the first place, of the 
supervisors themselves. 

A good field supervisor who knows 
his men intimately, and who has been 
through the mill himself, is in excel- 
lent position to pass on his detailed 
knowledge of the company, its policies 
aid products, branch office require- 
ments, and of the specific territory 
and customers, 

However, it is important that su- 
pervisors be held to a strict account- 
is. Of what occurs in their field work 
and what is done to help the salesmen. 
Regular reports—weekly, bi-weekly, 
or monthly—should be insisted upon. 
These reports should be followed up 
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by the manager, so that supervisors 
may be constantly aware of the man- 
ager’s intense interest in the train- 
ing job. 

Supervisors who operate successfully 
in the field are good timber for even- 
tual development into branch manage- 
ment jobs. It is in this manner that 
many men work up from the field and 


reach the top. 


12. Slide Films 

In this day and age of visual train- 
ing, the slide film is the most potent 
Either 
sound, these films make sales training 


ie imaginable. silent or 
so realistic that it is never overlooked 
and seldom forgotten. 

Slide films, even with sound, are 
comparatively inexpensive. A good 
many companies can afford to make 
them for their widespread organiza- 
tions (sometimes including even their 
Silent films 
are even cheaper—and with a good 


distributors and dealers). 


speaker they are almost as effective. 
As a matter of fact, a good speaker is 
essential even with sound films. He 
can add a great deal to the film itself 
with his introduction and with an 
intelligent summary in conclusion. 
For those companies who feel they 


cannot afford, or prefer not to de- 





velop their own films, there is a raj 
idly increasing list of good films that 
may be loaned, rented or purchased. 

Eastman Kodak Company publish 
an excellent directory of such films 
called “The Index of Training Film: 
It may be had for the asking. Oth 
similar directories are also available 


v 


A 


from such companies as Dartnell Co 
Jam Handy, Modern Talk- 


ing Picture Services, etc. 


poration, 


13. Motion Pictures 

The ultra-ultra of all films is the 
full fledged motion picture, running 
anywhere from 20 minutes upward, 
and costing from $25,000 to $100,000. 

While it does a beautiful job in 
many respects, it is of course finan- 
cially unapproachable to any but the 
very large corporations or to entire 
industries. 

However, small business can still 
benefit from some of these expensive 
productions. In many cases, they are 
available on loan directly from the 
corporation or industries. In some 
cases, they may be rented. In other 
cases, they may be had without cost 
through the simple expedient of ar- 
ranging a special showing as a promo- 
tion or public relations effort on the 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Joanne Ruetten, Queen of America’s Dairyland, presents flowers to H. P. Olsen, chai 





nan 


of the board, Olsen Publishing Company, Milwaukee, at a recent ceremony recogn''"9 


his contributions to the welfare of the 


American public and to the dairy indus’ 
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b Reasons Why American Machinist is 





Metalworking’s No.1 Advertising Buy 


Tops in readership: 
28,000 net paid circulation (almost 50% greater 
than that of any other metalworking magazine) 


Tops in reader-quolity: 

23,460 subscriptions go to corporations; corporate 
officials and general managers; department mana- 
gers and engineers in production, engineering and 
design . . . twice as many of these top buying influ- 
ences as any other metalworking magazine reaches. 
4598 other subscriptions reach executives in such 
important sales-influencing departments as purchas- 
ing, sales, and metallurgical. 


Tops in industry coverage: 

American Machinist is read by production executives 
in plants producing over 90% of all metalworking 
products. 


Tops in advertising: 
Almost 1,000 companies advertise regularly in 
American Machinist. 


The other . . . and surest way . . . is to see what this 
magazine can do for you. If you sell anything which 
America's biggest industry can use to make better 
products for all mankind, call your nearest McGraw- 
Hill office now. 








The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL BALANCE 

















Here we tackled one of the mos? difficult to analyze, but certainly 
4 one of the most important, requisites in making American Machinist 
of maximum help to its readers. Only a well-balanced magazine, which 
covers thoroughly the diverse interests of America's biggest industry, 
con eorn the continuing readership of all the metalworking production 
executives you want your advertising to reach. Write us for a twelve- 
month detailed analysis of American Machinist's editorial content. We 
think you'll find it on outstanding example of good editorial balance. 








Almost dlemend bord (abeleasig predeciive  rarbidew 
ere periag Metalworking te its greaice! arblerements gee 
Metalirorting qeiste acws om carbides tatedt 
applications FINST ta American Machines 














American Machinist is geared not only to cover a wide diversity of 

5 subjects, but to cover each one thoroughly. So Rere we brought you a 
dramatic example of thoroughness in editorial reporting . . . the story 
of a year's coverage of carbide tooling . . . the tough pacemakers of 
quantity production. 





SURE....... 
YOU'D BUY... THE BUG ONE» 1081 0 es wae 





Our bigges! Ameorwen industry, Metetwerking ts else Herepe's biggest 
On every Fovepees (rontRmartemm twats io gethering in the fects 
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And, finally, because Metalworking is a huge ond vital industry 

6 evorywhere in the world, we told you a bit about our foreign news 
coverage . . . about how, from over 40 world news centers, all the 
latest metalworking facts come together every other week in the pages 
of this No. 1 magazine of your biggest market. Don't you agree that 
facts like these make Americon Machinist, for sure, your No. ¥ 
advertising buy? 
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Judges sift through a record number of 655 entries from 209 publi- 
cations in Industrial Marketing's !0th Annual Editorial Competition 
Sept. 4 at New York's Hotel Roosevelt. (Upper left) Scanning mer- 
chandising paper entries are (left to right) Joseph P. Hardie, vice- 
president in charge of marketing, Bristol-Myers Company; Thomas 
Creighton, editor, Progressive Architecture; “Pete” Pennock, G. M. 
Basford Company; Lawrence Valenstein, president, Grey Advertising 
Agency; and Alfons Bach, industrial designer. (Upper right) Class, 
institutional and professional papers entering the IM editorial com- 
petition were judged by (left to right) Douglas Wakefield Coutlee, 
director of advertising, Merck & Co.; Burnham Finney, editor, Ameri- 
can Machinist; James Dorsey, bureau of vocational education, State 


HOWARD MYERS keting When 


Time Inc ac- 
Howard Myers, editor and publisher of “s — - 


Judges Pick Winners in Editorial Competition 





of Connecticut; Hal Pereira, Paramount Pictures; and E. M. Fleisch- 
mann, vice-president, David A. Shulte, Inc. (Lower left) The team of 
advertising experts that judged industrial paper entries included 
(seated, left to right) Harold A. Wilt, J. Walter Thompson Company; 
Carl Spier, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; and Ben Walberg, 
Cramer-Krasselt Company. (Standing) Jack Ghene, Haire publishing 
Company; Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial designer; E. V. Creagh 
American Chain & Cable Company; and L. Rohe Walter, Flintkote 
Company. (Lower left) This photo shows the 17 judges who selected 
the winning entries. Winning business papers will receive awards at 
NIAA's chapter meetings in Chicago Oct. 13 and in New York 
Oct. 20. November Industrial Marketing will report the winners. 


cause of modern functional desig 
architecture and industrial productior 
housing. His editorial support and 





a 
The Architectural Forum for 23 years 
died of a heart ailment Sept. |! 
New York City home. He was 52 

After schooling at New York Uni 
versity and the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Mr. Myers devoted his 
entire career to advertising and publist 
ing in the building products field 

He served one year with Conde Nast 
publications and four years as manager 
of the housing department of the National 
Lead Company before joining The Forum 
as vice-president in 1919 He was made 
publisher six years later 

In 1929 and 1930 he was president of 
National Trade Journals, then publishers 
if Building Age, Good Furniture, Heating 
& Ventilating and Building Material Mar 
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S at Nis 


quired The Forum 
in 1932, he contin 
ued as_ publisher, 
building the publi- 


cation trom a ver- 


tical professional 
paper with 7,000 
circulation to its 


present position as 
a horizontal publi 
cation serving the 
building and realty 


fields with a circu 


Howard Myers 


lation of 63,000 and an annual billing 


well over 


$ 1.000.000 


Noted for his epigram mati and witty 


ct rrespondenc e, Mr 


Myers employed es 


ery publishing resource to champion the 
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motion helped gain consumer publicat 


and public support for the work of | 
Lloyd Wright and other Americar 

ernists. His early publication and pr 
tion of the work of European Bai 
functionalists established in America 


names as Mies van der Rohe, Wa'te: 


Gropius, Alvar Aalto and Willian 
caze 


During the war Mr. Myers serve 


chairman of the architectural advis 
committee of the Federal Public Hou 
Authority, as a director of the Nati 


Public Housing Conference and of 
New York Citizens Housing Council 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. L 


Weigand Myers; two daughters, Bart 


: sera 
King and Mary, and a son, Howard 





























oo Yok! Goods tor More Pecple 
* at Lower Cost.” 


This, as you know, was the theme 
of the Machine Tool Show. 

Now, the salesmen have wound their 
weary way home . the boss is busy 
totaling up the new orders . . . the 
marvelous monsters of metal have been 
knocked down and the mice are 
again having their marathon undis- 
turbed at the huge Dodge-Chicago 
plant. 

\ Machine Tool Show would be an 
mportant event any year. This one 
was important for two reasons. One 

t’s the first in 12 years. Second— 
n those 12 icres of cost reducing 
equipment at Chicago rests the sal- 
ation of this country and world 
civilization 

Fancy phrases from a couple of 
lowly ad-reviewers? All right, then 
let’s quote an authority, Burnham 


iney, editor of American Maechinis!: 


WHY AMERICA IS STRONG 


ca’s special place in the world is 


accident. Our unchallenged in 
strength has put us there 


Our factories turn out more goods 
t factories anywhere else 
Our workers are the highest paid and 


e best. That is because they pro 
‘re per man than the workers of 





We are the envy of the rest of the 
Visitors pour onto our shores to 
ow we make goods 
the production of goods is an art, and 
ve are masters of it 

ve! th + . lor: 
ouncation of this art is mogern 
e tools. Without them, our output 
Xe of pigmy proportions. With 
them, we perform industrial miracles 


B t we car 


2 as our industries 


perform miracles only as 
keep abreast of new 
mechanical developments 

hundreds of new machine tools at 
| 1 


the best possible guarantee 


future industrial strength oi 


Put to use by America’s metalworking 
ries, they will make possible the 
duction of more goods for more people 
tt lower prices 


Advertising Machine Tools 


And that, in the end, is the best in- 
surance that our democracy and our 
system of free enterprise will endure 

Where does the advertising writer 
and planner fit in this picture? Well, 
what you’ve just read is your inspira- 
tion. Now, for your information, 
what is better than this: 

643 Metalworking Companies 
Will Spend $94,984,750 for 
New Production Equipment 
between Now and the End 
of 1948! 


More Careful Copywriting 


There’s your active market, ready 
and raring to buy, according to the 
American Machinist survey, published 
in its Sept. 11 show issue. Leoks 
like your job is to cet the specific 
story of your new or improved equip- 
ment to these buyers via the most 
eficient mechanized selling you ever 
have done. In fact, it calls for asking 
yourself a few pretty fundamental 
questions before you even put an 
idvertisement to paper. 

We think too much machine tool 
advertising looks as though some 
engineer gave the advertising wizard 
a few photos of a lathe or borer or 
what have you, and said, “Make with 
an ad on this.” Then, depending on 
the particular ad man, maybe he asked 
a few questions and maybe he didn’t. 
But if he’s like 90°% of the guys who 
do ad preparation in this field, chances 
ire he took the pictures, a few pot- 
facts, plus some sheets of kids’ colored 


pinwheel paper and went to work. 
Machine Tool Publications 


The _ result? anybody’s 
two-pages-in-color in American Ma- 
chinist, Machine Tool Blue Book, Ma- 
chinery, Materials & Methods, Metal- 
Working Equipment, Mill & Factory, 
Modern Machine Shop, Product Engi- 
neering, Production Engineering & 
Management, The Iron Age, Steel, Ma- 
chine Design, etc. 


Almost 
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The amazing thing to us is that the 
editors of these magazines, who have 
terrifically less time and space to 
devote to any manufacturer’s equip- 
ment, usually do a better job in a 
half-page or less, black and white, 
than the advertiser with his two or 
more pages with color. Look, here’s 
a very simple example from the “Ma- 
chine Tool Show in Print” section of 
American Machinist. We'll quote the 
editor’s captions only. These are for 
“turning” equipment: 

Cleveland Automatic Turret Machine 
Changes Feed with Turret Positions. 

Cincinnati Lathe’s Tracermatic Varies 
Speed to Suit Work Size 

LeBlond 25-in. Lathe Has 
Change Box. 

Cincinnati Light Engine Lathes Have 
Geared Head, 4 Swing Sizes. 

Hendey 14-in. Belt-Driven Lathe Shifts 
Belts by Remote Control 

Rivett 1020R Toolroom Lathe In- 


cludes 72 Feeds and Threads 


Quick- 


Bove & Emmes Anniversary Lathe Has 


Dials Located at 30 Degree Angle 
More Editorial Headlines 


See how much smarter editors are 
They beat us 
at our own game. Wait—here’s a few 


than advertising men. 


more too good to miss: 

R. K. LeBlond Heavy-Duty Lathe Con- 
trols Speed by Single Lever. 
New Britain-Gridley Screw Machines 
Interchange of Toolholders 
Warner & Swasey Chucking Machine 
Is Set Up Without Special Cams. 

New Britain Automatic Turret Lathe 
Runs Independent of Slides 

Okay. Take “Boring” equipment: 

Giddings & Lewis Model 300-T Holds 
Work to 30 in.: 8,000 Ib 

Lucas Horizontal Boring Machine Has 
t-in. Spindle, Pendant Control. 

Electronic Traverse of Table Added to 
Cleerman Jig Borer. 

Okay. Take “Planers and Shapers:” 

Improved Gould & Eberhardt Shapers 
Have 16 Ram Speeds, Helical Drive. 

Smith & Mills Crank Shapers Have Im- 
proved Ram Without Slot. 

Okay. Take “Drilling” equipment: 

Kingsbury Automatic Indexing Ma- 
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chine Rotates Chucks 180 Degrees as 
Table Indexes. 

Seneca Falls Centering Machine Drives 
Each Head Individually 

Buhr Double-End Crossed Driller Pro- 
vides Eight Working Stations 

Okay. Take well, take any 
classification of machine tool, and 
you'll find these editors possess the 
canny ability to compact what is 
newsworthy about the product into 
a tight, specific headline. The most 
apparent explanation for this, so far 
as we can see, is that they think of 
their reader-audience first, and your 
product second . . . and well would 
you do indeed if you did likewise. If 
you want to argue the point, then 
compare your ad headlines with those 
editorial captions you just read: 

A Time Tested Line of Machine Tools 
Engineered for Production 

In Action, the Complete Cincinnati 
Bickford Line of Drilling Machines 

Lapointe at the Machine Tool Show 

Woodworth Contributions to Machine 
Tool Progress 

Madison Boreaming Performs Miracles 
with Minutes 

Modern Cleveland Presses Point the 
Way to Profitable Production 


Keeping Pace with Machine Tool 


Progress 


New Micromatic Quill-Type Automatic 


Hydrohoners 

Defiance Machines Do the Job with 
Accuracy 

The Machine that’s First for Fast, 
Precision Cutting 

Great Names in America’s Progress 

Find Out How Moline Machines Cut 
Production Costs 

Call on Skinner 

Adaptability 

How can the advertising of efh- 
cient, modern, high speed production 
tools be so low-geared, so woefully 
inefhcient? What’s the good of new 
cost reductions in production if the 
very industry that produces such 
equipment is itself handicapped by 


clumsy, expensive advertising? Of 


course millions of dollars worth of 


machine tools will be bought in the 


next 15 months. We say most of 


Heald Machine Company 


Cosa Corporation 


them will be bought in spite of the 
advertising! 

It looks to us as though most of 
the men who do machine tool adver- 
tising belong to the same little club. 
An organization that seems to have 
creative cramps with two pages 
in color as the patent medicine to 
cure practically any advertising prob- 
lem. Far too few of the member- 
ship seem to get beyond to the out- 
side world . . . to see what wonderful 
things other people are doing with 
good photography, with clean, modern 
layout, with an intelligent use of 
color and other advertising tools. 

The advertising investment in the 
machine tool field must be tremendous. 
It’s sheer murder what’s happening to 
too much of this good money. If it’s 
a matter of “competitor do like com- 
petitor,” then for your own sake 
never take another look at the adver- 
tising pages of the metalworking books 
to see what other people are doing. 
Look at Life, look at The Post, look 
at Harper's Bazaar, Fortune .. . dis- 
tribution magazines or magazines in 
the power field, architectural field, 
chemicals, drugs, any field but your 
own. You don’t have to do the best 
advertising job in the machine tool 
field. Just do the 10th best, or the 
S0th best .. . and you'll be doing fine! 


On With the Show 


We've clipped a random array of 
machine tool ads that appeared prior 
to the show. With no attempt to 
sort them—good, bad or indifferent, 
let’s wade into them: 

Heald Machine Company—At first 
we were going to label this one a 
stinker, but on the basis of average 
performance of advertisers 
maybe it’s not that bad. Certainly its 
brevity makes it less painful. For all 
it says is, ““What’s HEALD showing?” 
(in postersized letters) . . . and in 


other 


Gallery 
Wickes Brothers 


answer, “Something really worth see- 
ing. You can bet your life on that.” 
(See “‘Gallery.’’) 

Cosa Corporation—Again, by aver- 
age performance, this may be pretty 
all right. In a simple panel, against 
a red bleed page, COSA quietly states: 

DEMONSTRATION OF HIGH 

PRECISION 

The Cosa Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City, will present a dem- 
onstration of the finest high precision 
Machine Tools and Measuring Instru- 
ments, the products of leading Swiss 
manufacturers. 

Below, a business card with booth 
number, etc. At least the layout is 
uncluttered, free of meaningless small 
photos, crowded small type and the 
like. (See “Gallery.’’) 

Wickes Brothers—Here’s a headline 
with something to bite on: “Wickes 
Crankpin Turning Machines rough 
and finish machine large, heavy diesel- 
type crankpins in 1% of the time.” 
Layout is on the uninvolved side, 
against a 7 by 10 plain yellow panel. 
Two readable paragraphs of copy— 
good quick dope on sizes, weight and 
other specifications. (See “Gallery.”) 

Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 
—“Quick-change Artist” sounds like 
cute stuff, first glance . . . but it’s 
an apt headline you soon discover 
when you get into the copy: 

There are many design and construc’ 
tion features that make the Bryant No. 
112 precision internal grinder a ‘Quick- 
change Artist'-—make it easy to set up or 
change over to suit a wide range of jobs. 

Following that lead, three such 
features are detailed: 

Quickly adjusted cycle 
wheelslide. 

Work spindle designed for operating 
efficiency. 

Three cross feed controls for versa: 
tility. 

National Acme Company—Tidy, 
tight headline, ““Chuck-Matic Produc- 
Min. 43 


controls for 


tion—Two Operations—1 


(Continued on page 86) 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. National Acme Compa 








“CHUCK-WATIC PRODICTION 
eto im 6 -e 
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Newsweek will present you 


‘ 


with more ‘‘men who get 
things done”’ in business, 
industry and government 
per advertising dollar than 
any other magazine. 


{ 
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... OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


You know your prospect’s organization. You know all the 


sales sources to cultivate. Or do you? 


In every company, there are ‘‘Mystery Men’”’ whose titles or 
duties do not readily indicate their importance. But they 
are V.I.P.’s—very important because, working behind the 


scenes, they can impede—or accelerate—every sale. 


Individually, each is the type of businessman with that state 
of mind called ‘‘Leadership’’—exhibited in a sharp, questing 


curiosity about his work and field, his country and world. 


He’s the kind who wants to know, for example, what the 
news means, and what others are thinking. These attributes 


attract him* to Newsweek 


We have some working facts we’d like to show you to prove 
why it pays to sell these ‘‘Mystery Men’’—these hidden in- 


fluences—these men who get things done—first. 


Newsweek 


Selho the Top 700,000 
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Kearney & Trecker Corporation Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82] Gallery Cutterhead, Movable Ram and Built- 
In Controls.” We especially go for 
the check list of Van Norman advan- 






tolerance milling and boring on pro- 
duction, tool, jig or fixture work.” 





The Copy Chasers 


































ec 7 te” , on ” tages: 
Sec.—Complete. Illustration and (See “Gallery.”’) g 
te scribe two chucking operations ie 28 ; _ , Adjustable cutterhead permits conven 
ext describe two chuc P Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- , "1 ceeihs pow yes ad Apr 
on a forged rear axle drive gear blank, -—Headli £ th ae ional horizontal a ertical as well as 

sade hasizing salient fea pany teadline of this color sprea angular milling with standard cutters and 
Ww ing wu; P $1 i e = om . “1° . 

= hy — See “Gal says, ‘Cutting ability and convenience arbors. 

s 0 : . (See - ; ; : “e — —_— 

tures of the equipment. (See “Ga of operation combined as never before Start-Stop™ switch on front of knee 


lery” on page 82.) in a milling machine—The New Cin- permits operator to start and stop machine 





Kearney & Trecker Corporation— , from the front operating position. 
- ‘Gens Beg : cinnati 50 HP Dual Power Dial Type : P P lly 
Machine Tool Preview” leads into, x : [here are seven others, equally per- 
aa : Miller.” That may be all right, but “- , 
Kearney & Trecker presents tomor- : Baynes ; tinent. We'd buy all of this ad except 
‘ there are five features itemized in the 


row’s machines today . . . and you its slogan, “It pays to Van Norman- 


: : main text—‘100 to 1 speed range... 
don’t have to wait one, two or three 


14 to 1400 r.p.m.” or “240 to 1 feed 
range... 4 to 60 inches per minute” 


ize.” The advertising business start: 
months for them. . . . They’re available to get a bit silly sometimes, especially 
right now!” A little on the ballyhoo 
side, perhaps . . . although that matter 


of immediate delivery is undoubtedly 





when it comes to coining trick verbs. 
Landis Tool Company—This adver~ 
tiser has some other straight product 


(just to mention two) that have great 
headline potentialities. Other than 
this, we'd say this spread is more 
effective. More effective are the little " P 


cleanly handled than most. Inci- ads (somewhere in our pile), but this 


panels of type under the various half spread in front of us . . . well, all it 


circle with a dart in the middle of it, says is, “See the Designs that Estab- 
*306—Center of the Show.” (See lish the Trend in Precision Grinders.’ 
That’s in a sort of circle on the left 


; sie te , dentally, a rather smart device is the 
tones of equipment. Their captions, 


in several instances, show signs of that 
editorial touch. To wit: “Rotary Head 











Milling } Levolutionzry! Pro “Gallery.” “Reet ;' 
duces any geometeric ane!” And Van Norman Company—This baby hand page. Facing it, a. of the 
this one: “Models No. 3T and No. has an editor’s headline, “The New circle swirls over to the right to form 
STT Precision Milling and Boring Van Norman No. 16 Ram Type Mill- a big Kadi ee side, “LANDIS TOOL 
Machines—Specifically built to anens ing Machine Featuring the Adjustable Precision Grinders at the Machine Tool 
exacting requirements of ultra-close Gallery (Continued on page 90) 

Van Norman Company Landis Tool Company 





THE NEW VAN HORMAN 
NO. 16 RAMA TYPE 
MILLING MACHINE 


PTATUGING THE AO2U5TARLE curreaneao. 
mOyatles eam ame ty ~ comreos 


CHECK THEST VAN HOEMAN 20 V4aNTAOES | 


-. @ 
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Grammar for Advertisers 


“To whom” is better selling grammar than “where?” or “how many?” 
if you're marketing « product to the metal-working industries. Mass 
circulation is all right if you're advertising consumer goods, but in the 
metal-working field the real buying authorities are a distinct and com- 
paratively small croup of engineering and manufacturing executives, 
each of whom can be readily identified and whose buying authority 
can be accurately measured. 


MACHINERY covers this class market thoroughly for its advertisers 
because it has located and is able to direct its circulation to those 
executives who buy metal-working equipment in volume. Such thor- 
ough coverage of the volume-buying authorities in the metal-working 
industries is possible only because MACHINERY supplements its paid 
circulation with a unique plan of Directed Distribution which enables 
MACHINERY scientifically to adjust its coverage according to the 
location and amount of purchasing power in every branch of the metal- 
working industry. 


Under this plan, we maintain a continual check of the key metal-work- 
ing executives who wield purchasing authority or influence. Because 
MACHINERY ’S useful editorial content naturally attracts the industry's 
decision-making executives, most of the men we locate by this check 
have long been subscribers to MACHINERY. But if they are not, we 
see to it that they receive MACHINERY every month. Why? Because 
we have discovered that many of the men whom advertisers should 
reach cannot be reached in any other way. They are “out” to sub- 
scription salesmen, sometimes even to salesmen for materials and 
equipment; they do not read subscription-selling mail. To depend on 
receiving voluntary subscription orders from all of them would be to 
leave coverage of this important group too much to chance. MACHIN- 
ERY developed Directed Distribution to fill these gaps in coverage that 
are bound to be present even in the best, or the largest all-paid circu- 
lation. Because MACHINERY’'S editorial content naturally attracts 
most of the industry’s working executives, only about 13°/, of MA- 
CHINERY'’S total circulation is Directed Distribution to round out the 
coverage of metal-working’s buying authorities. 


This scientific method of reaching the volume buyers in the metal- 
working market mckes selling sense to advertisers who want to be 
sure that their advertising messages are being read by the men who 
must be reached to do an effective selling job. For the complete story 
of MACHINERY’S highly effective distribution, write for a copy of 
MACHINERY’S latest circulation analysis. 


¢ Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N - 
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The Copy Chasers 


Show Booth 303.” Two pages, color 


and bleed, for all this . to tell the 
folks you’re at Booth 303? 

Fellows Gear Shaper Company— 
Four page insert that would be pretty 
fair as helpful advertising if someone 
exiled the exclamation points. Why 
‘A Milestone in 
Mass Production!”—"“It’s Here!” —"“A 
New Idea!’ What 


Fellows has to offer is “Precision Gear 


do we have to have, 
"—“Revolutionary!” 
Cutting with Production Speed 
and finishing in one con- 
With- 


out knowing anything about machine 


—roughing 
tinuous generating operation.” 


tools, all we can say is that if this is 
a new idea and revolutionary, then 
there’s no need to yell loudly about 
it. The customers aren’t dopes. They’ll 
Most of 
the text does calm down, and tells the 


recognize it for what it is. 


story very effectively, with excellent 
supporting 

from a set of 
(See “‘Gallery.”’) 
American Tool Works Company— 
American Tool Works Company 


evidence on the back page 
typical time studies. 





: am iO. serio: 
PEED 


. Fellows Gear Shaper Company 
Gallery 


No exclamation point here, but again 
the copyman’s lack of understanding 
that makes him feel he has to resort 
to, ““Now, a New Pacemaker at Your 
Service.” We're not perturbed about 
“Pacemaker” (American uses it as a 
trade name). It’s the tone and tempo 
of the headline as though selling ma- 
chine tools was one of those “Mail the 
Coupon Today” propositions. Once 
again, the meat for a good headline is 
buried in a list labelled, “High Lights 
(See ““Gal- 


of Pacemaker Excellence.” 
lery.””) 

Barber-Colman Company—This ad- 
vertiser at least tells you in the head- 
line what its equipment does—‘‘2 New 
Machines expressly designed for 
Semi-Automatic, Precision Gear Hob- 
bing—Easier, More Accurate Hob 
Sharpening.” (See “Gallery.”) It is 
this kind of headline that has helped 
produce a formula for ma- 
chine tool ads. It is this: If we as 
laymen can’t understand it, it’s prob- 


ably swell. 


us finally 


Gallery 





Lyercat 
TIME STUBTES 


Landis Tool Company—Now here’s 
another Landis spread, showing equip- 
ment, that makes lots of sense. We 
like it because it takes the equipment 
apart, with close-up photos or sketches, 
shows the reader—‘‘Microsphere Spin- 
c'e Bearing’—‘Spindle and Bearing 
Assembly”—‘‘Wheel Base Assembly” 
—"Cutaway of Bearing Assembly”— 
ets. (See “Gallery” on page 94.) 

Ingersoll Milling Company—A pic- 
ture spread, “Ingersoll at the Show!” 
Poor picture contrast and arrange- 
ment. Too many little shots that are 
difficult to get much from. . . inade- 
quate treatment of one that could be 
a stopper—“The largest carbide tipped 
milling cutter in the world.” (See 

Gallery” on page 94.) 

Gisholt Machine Company—Lot of 
tuff at the show, need five pages of 
advertising to tell you about it. This 
multi-page ad, in color, pictures some 
10 different machines, each against a 
sma!l color panel, and adjacent a num- 
bered, non-word-wasting tally of each 
machine’s features. The first page is 


(Continued on page 94) 
Barber-Colman Company 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LATHES AnD RADIAL DPS 


tupresety 
designed en eromane, PRECISION GEAR WoseING 


fAStte, mone ACCURATE HOB SHARPENING 
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OW advertiser is © 


FREIGHT OPERATORS rely heavily on the advertising pages of 
Business Week. For example, the Erie Railroad System has 
been a Business Week advertiser for fourteen years. 

Many others in this category have been with us for periods 
up to ten years or more... American Trucking Ass’n, Inc., 
Ass’n of American Railroads, Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., Great Northern Railway, 
New York Central System, Norfolk & Western Railway, North- 
ern Pacific Railway, Pennsylvania Railroad, Southern Rail- 
way System, Union-Pacific Railroad, United Airlines. 


LOOK AT THE BOX SCORE 


In 1946, under the classification *Freight, Business Week car- 
ried nearly TWICE as many pages of advertising as any other 
general business publication ... many more pages 


than any general news weekly! 


MORE “PULL” PER DOLLAR 


Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches more 
Management-men than any other general business or 
general news weekly. 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, 
YOU FIND A MANAGEMENT- 
MAN... WELL INFORMED 












*Based on Publishers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau analysis of 
1946 advertising. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90] 
The Copy Chasers 


livened up with cartoons of busy little 
men hustling to the show— inside these 
little men keep moving, examining 
equipment, etc. This is a very useful 
and legitimate layout device to give 
static elements vitality. (See “Gal- 
lery.””) 

Norton Company—Another multi- 
page advertiser, with a special color 
insert. Heartiest recommendation we 
can give this advertising hangs on the 


fact that basic product information is 


2x) 
6 


the wer of 
Greater Accuracy 
Finer Finishes 


soe 


Landis Tool Company 





so cleanly presented, lots of white 
space, good type size. General format 
is three horizontal panels to the page, 
one piece of equipment with a short 
block of text to each panel. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company— 
“See the Latest Developments in Ma- 
chines and Tools—Booth 505.” Floor 
plan of the B & S display—a list of 
machine tools and small tools that will 
be shown, a hunk of generalized text 
—and there you have it. This is two 
pages, color and bleed. We don’t get 


it. We always figured New England- 


Gallery 


~ 


ers were conservative citizens. (See 
“Gallery on page 98.”’) 

Warner & Swasey—This page seems 
to be a healthy half-way between 
buying enough space to show all the 
tools you will display, or just putting 
in big letters that you will be at Booth 
491. Headed, “7 More Good Reasons 

. why you should attend the World’s 
Greatest Metal Working Show.” These 
turn out to be seven highlight sen- 
tences on what Warner & Swasey: will 
be showing: 

The latest Warner & Swasey Turret 

(Continued on page 98) 


‘INGERSOLL 27 ZH 
Booth No. 58 Near Entrance | 







































Norton Company 
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YOUR OWN LIST OF 
CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS 


@ YOU ENCLOSE STAMPED ENVELOPE - 





- < 
OR CARD FOR REPLY A pS * 
ws 





For over five years The Oil and Gas Journal has had a standing offer to any 
manufacturer to pay costs of a readership preference survey . . . to any one 
or all of the following divisions of the oil industry — drilling, producing, 
pipe line, refining, natural gasoline . . . any occupational group in these di- 
visions . . . any geographical area. Select your own list of customers or pros- 
pects, up to 500. Write your own letter asking which oil publication they 
read and prefer. Tabulate your own returns. Then bill us for the cost. We 
pay, win or lose! At our expense you can prove that The Oil and Gas Journal 
has the readership you want among the buyers you want to reach. 





| Sollou She it fowrnal..arid. You follow the Odladustry!" 
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The Copy Chasers 


Lathes, including the new Electro-Cycle 
Models 
A new Single Spindle Automatic 


Chucking Machine that offers a new 
conception of rigidity, ease of setup, and 
cross slide selectivity 

Warner & Swasey Precision Tapping 
and Threading Machines with exclusive 
lead screw principle and solenoid actu 
ated guide fingers. 

The other four are equally per- 


tinent. (See “Gallery.” ) 





Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company 


3 igh Headlines inghe Ne 





on 
OF AUTOMATIC 


TURRET LATHES 





AM ct, 


covns 





Covel Mfg. Company 





New Britain Machine Company 


SEE Gver's STARS OF THE rs 


Hae 





Here we hit a sequence of two page 
ads, all devoted to equipment which 
will be displayed at the show. Here’s 
U. S. Tool Company, “Automatic 
Production Machines by U. S. Tool in 
operation at Booth No. 236.” The 
Smith & Mills Company, “When you 
go to the Show—Look for Booth 665.” 
New Britain Machine Company, “5 
Big Headlines in the News from 
Chicago” machines, 
and just over each a miniature folded 


(showing four 


newspaper containing the headline). 


Gallery 





ns 


westrom Chica 


Chew hts me 
A NEW DOUBLE END ™ 
 CHUCKING MACHINE 


pe 










Chicayet Show Hews Oo D5 


Pots 
HOCKING HACHICS 







— te ee 








=} 






== ©ver 


Monarch Machine Tool Company 
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go turning costs 
at MONARCH Booth 208 





Covel Mfg. Company, “See Covel’s 
Stars of the Show.” (Yes, each ma- 
chine shown in the ad carries a num- 
bered star.) Monarch Machine Tool 
Company, “Down Go Turning Costs 
at Monarch (Booth 208).” No equip- 
ment shown in this spread, but the 
Monarch booth is shown in model size. 
and some 30-odd tools are listed as 
being on exhibition. (See “Gallery.”’) 

That’s not complete, but it will give 
you a fairly good slant on what the 

(Continued on page 102) 

















U. S. Tool Company 
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rogram on these facts: 


iow, U. S. Governmentconfirms 2 416 


ANUFACTURING PLANTS EMPLOYING 100 OR MORE 


22,000, FACTORY has said over and over again — 
22,000 plants of 100 or more employees in the manu- 
facturing industries. Since May of 1946, we have 
repeated the statement “There are now about 22,000 
plants with 100 or more employees, as against 15,000 
in 1939." 


The 22,000 count came from the McGraw-Hill Census of 
Manufacturers, and was published. Some people, not 
knowing the facts, threw doubt upon the 22,000 — and 
discounted the necessity of FACTORY's circulation increase. 


Now Government figures show 22,416. This count 
comes from the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, to which all employers must submit Social 


Security tax returns on the earnings of every worker. 
Because it has to be up to the very minute on the 
record of milling millions of industrial workers, this 
count is better than a Government census, which may 
quickly be out of date. 


There's proof-positive of the great growth of the manu- 
facturing industries, upon which FACTORY based its pro- 


gram of expanded service in 1946. FACTORY's announce- 
ment in May 1946 said that in 1947 we would deliver to 


advertisers 
*50% more big.plants (over 100 employees) 


Double the number of plant operating men than prewar 


FACTOR publishing program was not built on speculation — but on research 
lich produced a plant-by-plant check of over 70,000 units, and a count 
of the important-size plants which is now confirmed by Government figures 


With over 51,000 net paid circulation, FACTORY offers 
a plant operating audience far greater than any other 
monthly business publication can provide for your ad- 


vertising. And it is paid circulation, among top plant 
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operating officials in these important-size plants. 


No publication that has not kept pcce with the great 
growth of industry can possibly give you advertising 
values commensurate with today’s sales potentials. 


ABC 

ABP 

A McGraw-Hill Publication 

330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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Have you 
any questions 
about: 
Cutting oils ? 
Coolants ? 


Drawing and 
stamping 





compounds ? 
Anti-rust compounds ? 
Hydraulic fluids ? 
Lubricating oils 

and greases ? 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98] 


The Copy Chasers 


machine tool boys were saying before 
the show. Before we sign off, how- 
ever, why don’t we take a quick look 
at what a few of the non-tool adver- 
tisers are saying in metalworking 
magazines. 

Take lubricants. Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) ballyhoos about its 
booth at the show, but it does it with 
a bit more customer-consciousness. 
“Have you any questions about: 
Cutting Oils? Coolants? Drawing and 
stamping compounds? Anti-rust com- 
pounds? Hydraulic fluids? Lubricating 
oils and greases? . . . bring them to 
booth 40B at the Machine Tool Show.” 
(See “Gallery.” ) 

American Brass pictures a sizable 
brass part of complicated shape at 
the top of the page. Headline queries, 
“Suppose you had to make this part?” 
(See ““Gallery.”) After exploring sev- 
eral possible methods, and dismissing 


them with good reason, the copy says: 
The E. W. Bliss Company of Brooklyn, 
N.. Y., actually produced this job in 


... bring them to 
booth 408 


Machine Tool show 


Chicago Sept. 17th - 26th 





at the 















aN ee 


A 
Anaconda v11 PRESSED FORGINGS 


















might save you many shop hecdaches. 
© could seve you untold dollers 


* will save you time by indicating shortcuts in the 
Production of complicated parts of unusual design. 
















Gallery 


quantity—quickly, accurately and _ eco- 
nomically—by using Anaconda Die Press- 
ed Forgings. A new booklet describing 
this product is offered on the next page 

Take welding. Air reduction pre- 
sents a good case study— ‘Give us 
AIRCO’s new Elite aluminum brazing 
flux and $716 wire every time . 
they do a swell job.’” Who says so? 
Walter O. Schleif, plant  superin- 
tendent, Bell Specialty Mfg. Company, 
makers of aluminum furniture. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Lincoln Electric Company presents 
an even more detailed case study. In 
an editorial format headed, “Welded 
Steel Cuts Cost of Base 45%,” this 
advertiser lets W. E. Benninghoff, 
general manager of Ohio Crankshaft’s 
TOCCO Division, relate his outfit’s 
experience with welded design. No 
big plugs here for Lincoln or anything 
like that . 
cussion of the possibilities offered by 
welded design. (See “Gallery.”) 

Take metals. Aluminum Company 
of America asks, “Need a Part like 
this—With an Inside like this?” The 


outside and inside of an “Alcoa Alumi- 


just a business-like dis- 


Gallery 


Air Reduction 


Lincoln Electric Company Aluminum Company of America 














ory Ave Reoucrion 


“Welded Steel Cuts Cost of Base 45°% 
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American Brass Company 






num Impact Extrusion made for Elec- 
tro!, Inc.” is illustrated, with a three- 
picture continuity strip at the right 
showing how it was made. (See “Gal- 
lery.”’) 

Even with this quick sampling, 
we'd be inclined to say that the non- 
tool advertisers do a more effective job 
than the tool people. One reason for 
this, of course, is that many of the 
non-tool boys are horizontal adver- 
tisers, and just haven’t the ingrown 
viewpoint of the fellows who have 
to eat, sleep and drink machine tools 
24 hours a day. 


Boost-of-the-Month 
Wouldn’t know who to give it to 
this month unless business paper edi- 
bar ae 
tors were eligible. Then we'd give it 
to Burnham Finney. 


Free Lance Artist Directory 
to Be Published in October 


A free illustrated directory of free lance 
artists in the New York area will make 
its debut in October. 

Called the “Art Buyer's Annual,” th 
directory is being published by Sigmund 
Sameth, 2 E. 23rd St., New York 10. It 
will contain the listings of hundreds of 
leading commercial artists available on a 
free lance basis. A page of samples of 
the most recent work of each artist will 
be reproduced in the directory. 


American-Marietta Names Calhoun 
Edward H. Calhoun, former director o! 
advertising and sales promotion 
Jaques Mfg. Company, has been a! 
pointed director of advertising of Amer 
can-Marietta Company, Chicago. He 
president of the Chicago Advertising E 
ecutives Club. 


Showalter Joins Klitten & Thomas 
David R. Showalter, formerly of S! 
walter, Singer & Tischler, has joined Kit 
ten & Thomas Advertising, Los Angeles, 
account executive. 
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in Ad 


whe t | 
Nes 7 ¢ 


n ls your company training young men 


¢ i women for advertising tasks in your 
5 ertising and sales departments? 
r 1re you a book or magazine 


her training young men and wo- 
for production jobs and for work in 

r advertising department? 
Or—is your company a printing 


establishment training young men for 


les or administration work? 





If so, here is practical 

help for the task 
The nine texts listed on this page have 
pecially prepared by S. D. War- 
ren Company for the orientation and 
guidance of young men and women en- 
g the advertising profession and the 
ic arts industry. These books con- 
a course of study that explains 
the economics of business and the func- 
of printed literature as an aid to 
rement. They describe the funda- 
ls of planning, writing, designing, 


cing, and circulating printed mes- 


not the purpose of these S. D. 
ren texts to teach young people 
write, design, choose media, or 
the 


. Their purpose is to define the 


ith the mechanical end of 


nship of the various advertising 
by which 


nay be performed, and to explain 


> ~ > 1 . 
, to describe the means 


th 


asons for performing them. 








DO YOU NEED 


| HELP 


in training personnel 


vertising 


and Graphic Arts? 


HEEHORCHORE RE REHHEHK 





How can you enroll your 
personnel to receive 
this course? 


Simply write to §. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massa- 
chusetts, on your company letterhead 
giving us the following information: the 
type of business in which you are en- 
gaged, your position in the company 
and the names and mailing addresses of 
the individual trainees whom you have 
elected to receive this course of texts. 

Complete sets of these nine books will 
not be mailed to enrollees at one time. 
To insure that subject matter is taken 
up In proper sequence and to encourage 
thorough study, the books will be mailed 
in consecutive order at intervals of two 
Under this 


course requires a study period of eight- 


weeks. arrangement, the 
een weeks. 

There is no charge for this service — 
and no other obligation is involved. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


atc. U.S. PAT. OF, 
fre “2 





~s 


Printing Papers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 
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S. D. WARREN COMPANY offers 
without charge to qualified enrollees 


a series of 


Q TEXTS 


which explain the economics of busi- 
ness and the function of printed litera- 


ture as an aid to management. 





2. Management — Its Functions 
and Responsibilities 


3. Management and Its Corporate Society 
~The Essential Aid 


to Management 


4. Printing 


Printing 
ils orms 


apd We signattons 





6. Printing — Types and Typography 


7. Printing — The Processes 
of Reproduction 


8. Printing — Papers and Their Uses 


ailing 
[isis 


and Regt 


\utions- & 


“tity 
Ke 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 


Meeting Competition 


uct, the improvement of the quality 
of an old product, or the lowering of 
production costs is constantly increas- 
ing, but so, too, is the number of 
experimental techniques available for 
obtaining the required data. In the 
solution of one metal-processing prob- 
lem, all of the following tools might 
very well be used: The spectrograph 
will detect those important harmful 
trace elements whose presence in the 
minute amount of a few parts per 
million may render the material use- 
less for the contemplated application, 
or, on the other hand, will make cer- 
tain that required trace elements are 
present in the needed amounts to give 


: 
a material desired characteristics. 


X-ray diffraction measu ‘nts iden 
: 7 1 
tify the various crystal forms that 


alc! . 
chem}: 


cal composition, but with attendant 


occur in materials of ident 


vastly different physical characteristics. 


The metallographic microscope pho- 


tographs the grain size of materials, 
» that the already well-established re 
lation by twecn rrain size in | be- 
havior of metals can be profitably 
employed The electron microscope 
hotograpl n detail partich too 


small to be seen in even the most per- 


fect optical microscope. The micro- 
hardnes este will determine the 
herdness of single grains makings up 
1 metal, for data which is useful in 
predicting wear resistance in new en- 
Sineerm ipplicati ns Thi list of 

ysical and chemical equipment is 
only fragmentary of the whole list 
used in any major development, but 


sufhiciently llustrates th: diversity 


f equipment and trained personnel 
} 

I ed i to assur ctory over compe- 

ron 


Research Team Is Necessary 
Although the utilization of special 
research equipment and technique is 
of prime importance in the develop- 
ment of new products, a significant 
secondary factor is the knowledge of 
new materials and new processes. In 
this respect, too, the specialized re- 
search organization functions particu 
larly well, since one of the fundamen- 
tal requisites for its research personnel 
is that they be on the frontier of new 
knowledge and maintain widescale 
contacts with industry and univer- 
sity scientists. Freshness of viewpoint 
is also a significant factor in new 


product development. An_ indepen- 
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CEMENTED CARBIDE CUTTING TOOL PERFORMANCE 
vs. 
ALLOY STEEL CUTTING TOOL PERFORMANCE 


MOURLY PRODUCTION WITH 
CAST IRON VALVES <J CEMENTED CAREDE TOOLS 
a ™ 
; 





| NOURLY PRODUCTION 
Jmioy STEEL TOUS 





| STEEL CLUTCH PLATE | 








[~wroonet were 7 
ULI 


CAST \iRON 
SPACER 















| CAST IRON BINDER SLEEVE | 
- ° to 3 « so ‘ 7 «678 
\ L 1 i i — i —_ 





ETS PROOUCTO PER HOUR 


Metallurgical research resulted in the de- 
velopment of “cemented carbide" cutting 
tools for the metal cutting industries. These 
new cutting tools permit significant reduc- 
tions in machining costs by increasing the 
production capacity of already existing 
machine tools. The cases charted above 
from information supplied by Carboloy 
Company show typical increases in produc- 
tion per hour resulting from the simple 
nterchange of “cemented carbide” tools 
for high speed steel alloy cutting tools. 


lent group has no deep-seated or un- 
; “ 
ymscious prejudices which often en- 


cumber company development staff 


which for years may have worked on 
the same line of products. 

Most research and development work 
today is too complex to be handled by 
in individual with a few assistants. 
\ whole research team is needed, and 
the importance of teamwork cannot 
be over estimated. 

Teamwork Is Essential Factor 


Teamwork is 


well exemplified in 
the development of one new product, 
the magnetic paper tape sound re- 
corder, which has recently been well- 
covered in the news columns of busi- 
ness and popular magazines, and is 
now being advertised for sale through 
our daily papers. Chemical research 
and development were needed to per- 
fect the production of the magnetic 
powder and to properly adhere it to 
paper. Clever mechanical design uni- 
formly, but gently, drives the paper 
tape from the full reel to the empty. 
The most advanced magnetic and 
electronic engineering were needed to 
make sound reproduction faithful. A 
knowledge of the operational require- 
ments of a device to be used by all 
members of the family in the home, 
as well as an element of styling was 
also required. This teamwork has not 
only resulted in a new product for 
sales over the counters, but it has 





established a sufficient technological 
background for bringing about the 
most effective production processing. 

Encouragement for embarking on 
new product or process research can 
always be obtained from past suc- 
cesses. All research, however, is not 
successful, if success is measured by 
the attainment of the originally speci- 
fied goal, but research honestly done 
always produces new knowledge about 
the product and process under investi- 
gation, and can be made to pay divi- 
dends to production if the new knowl- 
edge is effectively used. 

Since research and development 
work constitute the insurance needed 
to protect future sales, the questions 
naturally arise: How much research 
is justified? What is a reasonable “in- 
surance premium” for a given com- 
pany? 

The determination of the amount 
of money that can he profitably spent 
on each of the three research tools for 
combatine competition can be ap- 
proached by as direct means as is used 
for other matters of business manage- 
ment. 

It is the job of the dev elopment en- 
gineer to suggest development pro- 
grams which will reduce some par- 
ticular production cost, and to make 
an estimate of the cost of carrying out 
the research. From here on, it is s 
ple business economics to calculate how 
great the savings thus effected, and 
how long it will take to pay off the 
investment. If the time of repayment 
is too long, there is no use of doing 
that particular piece of work. 
Estimating Cost of Research 

Research and development work to 
improve quality is much less spec fic 
than work to reduce production costs 
More risk is involved and management 
cannot proceed with the same defi- 
niteness and certainty of outcome. 
The cost of doing the anticipated re- 
search can be made with reasonable ac- 
curacy, but there is always some un- 
certainty as to just when the project 
can be called finished; that is, when 
the product has been improved enough. 
Experience, however, usually leads to 
a good estimate of research costs. A 
prior estimate of the value or earn- 
ings to be produced by improving 
quality is, of course, much less defi- 
nite than the estimates for cost re- 
duction. . These estimates, nevertheless, 
can be made with much the same fe- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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you ve got to go where 
the hunting’s good 


And that, gentlemen, is exactly what INDUSTRY 
and POWER does every month when it goes hunt- 
ing sales for you. Of the 218,000 plants in the 
U.S., INDUSTRY and POWER has scientifically 
selected the top-ranking plants in all industries— 
35,385 of America’s Finest that have 98.3% of 
all industrial buying power. These 35,385 hand- 
picked plants are selected according to definite 
rating standards. They comprise every important 
prospect for sales of power-plant and industrial 
equipment and supplies in Industry. 


INDUSTRY and POWER is the only magazine 
in the field offering the advantages of complete 
coverage of worth-while plants and scientific selec- 
tion and control to insure maximum purchasing 
ability. The importance to advertisers of reaching 
every “unit” in this group is obvious. 1948 will 
be a year when you should take advantage of that 
possibility—no need to be satisfied with half cov- 
erage or some other fraction—Do your hunting in 
ALL of these fine plants. 


But we don’t rest satisfied when we've seen that 
your advertisement has reached every important 
plant in these classifications. We know as well as 
you do that few products are sold through indus- 
trial magazines that remain on reception room 
tables—or that compete for leisure-time attention 
with popular magazines in your prospect’s home. 


INDUSTRY and POWER is not addressed by 
personal names but by titles. Copies of INDUS- 
TRY and POWER are company property. Pro- 


visions are made for routing them from Plant 


& 
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rabbits in Central Park-- 


TYPE OF PLANTS COVERED 


Mines and Quarries. ............sc000. 1,032 
Food and Kindred Products............ 3.964 
Ee I, as co ckcencdsenes 2,284 
Lumber and Wood Products............ 1,996 
Paper and Allied Products.............. 1,184 
Chemicals and Allied Products........... 3,994 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products.......... 1,102 
Metals and Metal Working.............. _ 8,107 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment... . . 1,154 
Miscellaneous Manufacturers ........... 619 
Electric Light and Power.............. 3,111 
Buildings, Hotels, Institutions........... 3,094 
Service Industries .................... 1,671 
Consulting Engineers ................. 856 
Distributors, Industrial ................ 472 
Government Agencies ................. 345 

MN aces 84. dds «0b nee eee 35,385 


Engineers to other engineers and executives up 
and down the line—the men who are responsible 
for requisitioning and specifying your equipment 
and supplies. 


Thus you are assured that your advertisement 
in INDUSTRY and POWER reaches all the men 
in industry who are the best market for your prod- 
uct. They read the magazine because it gives them 
the information they need. 


In short, your advertisement in INDUSTRY and 
POWER reaches the men who make the decisions 
that determine what mechanical equipment is to be 
purchased for the 35,385 finest plants in America. 
Can you think of a better reason for dropping a 
card requesting full information to INDUSTRY 
and POWER, St. Joseph, Michigan? Plan to use 
INDUSTRY and POWER in 1948 for good 


“sales” hunting. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


Repeat Ad Study 


the majority of advertisers who re- 
peated advertisements in the assigned 
patterns were able to provide inquiry 
records with separate keying of each 
individual appearance. 

The numerical volume of inquiries 
received varied widely by companies. 
Some received only three or four in- 
others received 
§0 or more per insertion. 


quiries per insertion; 


Despite these differences in volume, 
the flow in 
erable consistency. 


inquiries showed consid- 
Notable was the 
uniformity of the decrease in inquiries 
from individual advertisements which 
appeared in a pre-holiday issue, regard- 
less of the position held by the adver- 
tisement in a repeat cycle. 

To overcome the variation in the 
volume of inquiries received by dif- 
ferent advertisers, the research direc- 
tors first took the number of inquiries 
received from the first insertion of 
each advertiser as 100, then assigned 
the number of inquiries for each sub- 
sequent insertion a proportionate fig- 
ure. That is the inquiry indices for 
repeated insertions bear the same ratio 
to 100 as the actual numbers of in- 
quiries bear to the actual number of 
inquiries for the first insertion. These 
index numbers were then averaged to 
achieve the figures used in making 
charts five and six. This permitted 
adding together the results from a 
high inquiry producing advertisement 
and a low producer with equal weight- 
ing for each. 

In general, it was found that re- 
peated 


same number of inquiries 


received the 
as did the 
Each repeated ap- 
pearance produced an apparently inde- 


advertisements 
original insertion. 


pendent cycle .of response. This is 
demonstrated by Figure 5 on page §1, 
which shows the inquiry returns for 
one ad repeated monthly. 

This advertiser had a fairly high 
and stable flow of inquiries. He 
maintained a daily record of returns 
from separate insertions. The chart 
shows the consistency and similarity 
of the pattern of returns from an 
ad repeated month after month. 

[he chart also shows that the 
total number of inquiries received i 
any month, regardless of the inser- 
tion from which they originate, would 
progressively build up after the origi- 
nal appearance, and then level off be- 
cause of the overlapping of pulling 
power of the successive appearances. 
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costs in general media. 


This study, 


printing cost, $5. 


Cleveland 15, O. 





An Answer to Rising Costs 


Industrial advertisers have not escaped the “squeeze” 
graphic arts and space costs on one hand and management’s insistence 
on greater advertising efficiency on the other. 

The proportion of art, typography, engraving and electro-typing costs 
to business paper space is high, relative to the ratio of production to space 


between rising 


An obvious means of getting more results for your money is to repeat 
successful advertisements as often and as long as results permit. 
conducted at a cost of approximately $20,000 by the 
Steering Committee for Repeat Ads Study, will prove a helpful working 
tool for business paper advertisers. 

Advertisers, agencies and publishers who have not yet received full 
copies of the report may do so by paying their pro-rata share of the cost 
of the study, $50. Sponsors may obtain additional copies by paying the 
Orders should be addressed to Edwin L. Andrew, 
secretary-treasurer of the Repeat Ad Committee, 1501 Euclid Ave., 








This is tangible evidence of the same 
tendency which is so obvious in the 
observation figures reported in the 
first part of this series. 

Figure 6 on page 51 shows the vari- 
itions in inquiries, from insertion to 
insertion, of all the advertisers in each 
repeat pattern group whose records are 
included in this study. 

In studying this chart, readers should 
note the drop in inquiries for the fifth 
week, which is common to all the 


cycles. This drop coincides with the 
period of inclement weather and delay 
in the mails occurring in early De- 
cember, 1946. 

The third installment of this series 
on repeat advertisements will explain 
“certain logical deductions” that the 
Steering Committee has made from 
the raw data presented in the first two 
installments. 

(To Be Continued) 








Editor’s Note: 


markets research. 


HERE’S 


tisements, 


gravy with the engraver. 
There’s nothing 
tisers did it long 


What I mean is this: 


That is all right. 


readership. b 





More Thoughts on Repeated Ads 


Interest in repeating advertisements has 


reached an all-time high with publication of “The Effectiveness 
of Repeated Advertisements,” a research study guided by a 
steering committee of industrial advertising and business paper 
men. Roy. O. Eastman’s current circular letter on the subject 
will prove especially interesting to advertising managers who 
are planning their 1948 schedules for maximum efficiency and 
minimum production costs. The author heads the Eastman Re- 


search Organization, veterans in publication and industrial 


"And What So Tedious As A 

Tu ice-Told Tale? 

quite a hullabaloo currently over the idea of repeating adver- 
thereby saving production costs. I find myself more in 
sympathy with the end than with the means, and also possessed of more than 
a faint suspicion that the idea is inspired not so much by love and affection 
for the advertiser as by reluctance on the part of publishers to share the 


new about the idea of repetition—patent medicine adver- 
‘before I was out of didies. 
any legitimate means of cutting down costs, particularly in these times. 
But saving cost through the avoidance of wise and necessary investment can 
turn out to be a mighty expensive thing. 

I spend most of my time thinking about readers, and working in their 
interests, and thereby in the interests of the advertisers—whose advertising 1s 
only fruitful as there are readers to read. 
have been impressed that there is already too much repetition of advertising 
which could easily be avoided to the profit of both advertisers and readers. 
Advertisers commonly use a number of publications 
(whether newspapers, magazines or business papers) with heavily duplicated 
I have never found that duplication, per s¢, 
is iahesently a bad thing for the advertiser. 
advertise to the same people in different publications, it seems to me that 


(Continued on page 110) 


Pope 


And nobody can quarrel! with 


In this thinking about readers ! 


But while it is all right to 
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Consider 
These Four 
Plus Values 
When Advertisin 


to Waterfront Industries .. . 


kach year WORLD PORTS devotes four of its NOVEMBER CONVENTION ANNUAL fea- 





















twelve monthly issues to extra editorial features turing the American Association of Port Authorities’ 
covering the paramount problems and interests of convention. 

ot. pieticaan ting : etriec , . - 

¢ waterfront industries . . . Investigate now the many potentials in the water- 





FEBRUARY DIRECTORY NUMBER 6isting front industries for your products or services, and 


learn how effectively WORLD PORTS serves the 


entire field throughout the year. More than 10,000 





uurces of supply for the field. 










MAY CARGO HANDLING NUMBER inter- private and public port executives, stevedoring com- 
preting the many aspects of cargo handling methods panies, steamship lines, marine terminals and export- 
and reporting new developments and trends. ing and importing manufacturers receive WORLD 

AUGUST MARINE TERMINAL AND PORT PORTS monthly. 

CONSTRUCTION NUMBER presenting de- Write for four-page folders on the four issues de- 
sign and construction material of common interest scribed above as well as the current advertising rate 
to the entire port field and industries linked with it. card. 






Have You These Two Volumes of Materials Handling Data? 













Here are two volumes—some sixty reprinted pages Exposition in Cleveland, Ohio, carried them away 
of exclusive WORLD PORTS materials handling upon viewing their helpful contents. Sales and ad- 
data published in 1946. If you haven’t seen this vertising departments of manufacturers have al- 
and are interested in materials handling, you cer- ready asked for additional copies by the dozens. 
tainly will want to read and keep it on file. Hun- Both booklets are yours for the asking, without obli- 
dreds of visitors to the recent Materials Handling gation. 






WORLD PORTS 


418 S. MARKET ST. e CHICAGO 7 «© PHONE WAB. 2882 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK OFFICE e SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
122 East 42nd Street Murray Hill 7-7572 640 Mason St. Douglas 7233 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108] 


and totally unnecessary waste. 


but fortunately is not true. 


So why isn’t this practical? 


make too much difference. 


as fast, but why not? 


different or more favorable mood. 


or patience. 


—R.O.E. 





More Thoughts on Repeat Ads 


running the same ads to the same people at the same time is an unmitigated 


When the reader reads or sees an ad in one publication and then an hour 
or a day later sees the same ad in another, and again the same ad in a third, 
and maybe in a fourth, he is more likely than not to be faintly annoyed and 
to get the idea that the advertiser is either throwing his money away or is 
short on ideas. This type of repetition springs from long established habit, 
a proneness to do things the easy way, and general acceptance of certain 
fallacious theories. One of these, widely held, is that people read advertising 
only by accident and not from choice. 


That would be unfortunate if true, 


Advertising pays only when there are enough people who are enough 
interested in what you have to sell to want to read about it, and then only 
when you tell these people what they want to know. 

Another theory, for what it is worth, is that if the reader does not read 
your ad the first or second time he sees it, when you poke it in front of him 
the third or fourth time he will read it out of sheer desperation. Come now! 

Then there is the too-cherished fallacy of continuity—the weird concep- 
tion that people will read your ads as they would a continued story, and that 
the heavens will fall if they happen to read the fourth one first. 

You see how these theories conflict with one another. 

It is not too uncommon for advertisers to 
prepare a campaign six months or a year in advance. (At least it shouldn’t 
be, for hand-to-mouth planning is both wasteful and imperfect.) 
each ad in such a series should stand on its own feet and convey a fresh, 
worth while message. And the order in which the reader reads them shouldn’t 


Ideally, 


So what happens if instead of running the same ad at the same time to 
the same people in a group of duplicating publications, you stagger them 
so that the reader who is exposed to several of these publications and who 
is interested in what you have to sell, may get a fresh message out of each 
of them? Sure, he may get through your whole series three or four times 


Then when an advertisement is repeated in one of these publications a 
month or six months later, that repetition may become an asset rather than 
a liability. For you have these chances: 

One, that he has a different interest than when he first saw or read it. He 
may be in the market now where he wasn’t then. 
Three, he may have more time, cash 


Two, he may be in a 


It’s important to remember, and never forget, that at any given time there 
are a lot of readers—particularly your customers and your hottest prospects— 
who will read every ad you print, if it’s worth reading and they haven’t 
read it before. They’re the bull’s-eye of your target. Don’t let ’em down! 








[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104] 
Meeting Competition 


liability that characterize the evalua- 
tion of a well-analyzed advertising 
program. 

The question often arises: How 
much total research can a com- 
pany afford? Sometimes a surprisingly 
small amount of research will keep a 
company in business for a long time, 
but if a company wants to stay at the 
top of its industry, or gradually creep 
up, research and development appro- 
priations should approach the aver- 
age expenditure of the better opera 


tors, which is about 2% of the gross. 


The chemical industry is an excep- 
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tion, since the better companies aver- 
age nearly 4% of their gross. 

In summary, research to reduce pro- 
duction costs, increase product qual- 
ity, and to create new products, pays 
dividends to a manufacturing com- 
pany, and enables it, in turn, to pay 
dividends to stockholders. This re- 
search is'a form of insurance for that 
time in the future when their present 
methods and products no longer lead 
to profitable sales. Those who now 
neglect the opportunities provided by 
research to lower production costs, im- 
prove quality and create new products 
may play second fiddle to research- 
minded competitors in the inevitably 
coming buyer’s market. 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, as Amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 


Of Industrial Marketing published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for Oct. 1, 
1947. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Publisher 
of Industrial Marketing and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication, required by the Act 
of Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the <Aet 
of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 194 


bodied in section 537, Postal Law ind 
Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor ind 
business managers are: 

Publisher, G. D. Crain, Jr., Evanston 
Ill 


Editor, Hal Burnett, Chicago, Il 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager, C. B. Groomes, Chi- 
cago, ll 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereun- 
der the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 

Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 E 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 

G. D. Crain, Jr., 704 Michigan, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Gertrude R. Crain, 704 Michi- 
gan, Evanston, Ill.; S. R. and A. B. Bern- 
stein, 5011 Blackstone Ave., Chicago: O 
L. and M. S. Bruns, 5826 N. Whipple, Chi- 
cago; Kenneth C. Crain, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City; C. B. Groomes, 7524 N 
Claremont Ave., Chicago: J. B. and M. R 
Miller, 409 S. 2nd Ave., Maywood, IIL; 
B. G. and H. M. Rehm, 4870 N. Califor- 
nia, Chicago: G. L. and E. K. Hamiin, 
toute 1, Vandalia, Mich.; Jane C. Ivie, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Mary E. Sanders, ll 
Barton Place, Evanston, Ill.; M. E. Crain, 
909 Foster Ave., Chicago; Jessie W. Crain, 
333 S. Madison, La Grange, Il 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, 1s 
given; also that the said two paragraph 
contain statements embracing afliants 


full knowledge and belief as to the clr- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 


¢ 


do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and s¢ iri- 
ties in a capacity other than that of 4 
bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 


association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock 
bonds, or other securities than s so 


stated by him. 

5. That the average number of 
of each issue of this publication s 
distributed, through the mails or 
wise, to paid subscribers during the (+ 
months preceding the date shown 
is (not required for monthly) 

G. D. CRAIN, Jr., Publ r 

Sworn to and subscribed before ! th 
18th day of September, 1°47 

(Seal) E 

Notary P 

(My commission expires April 1 


is) 


Ohio Directory in Production 

The 1947 edition of the Ohio Direc 
tory of. Directors & Corporations 
being made ready for publication 
the first issue since 1935. 
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—_ Hi — we aa ; Color your sales approach . . . color your 

i. es advertising story .. . color your training methods 
literally and figuratively. 


Sono-Vision does it literally because even 


1 St, a ft — Sw 8. x r delicate color film can be used with complete 
a: oe a eaaceReRaEYT sano visit ps ae success in the Sono-Vision cabinet. The 

malin ce : vps: i eet A ae « eee : effects of humidity changes are nullified by the 
ran “phe tle SSS ingenious Mills automatically-controlled 


S ‘ cena ae Tae : ; Humidifier so that color film can be used as 
total ea Bete ag : satisfactorily as black and white. 

iad ; s ie es : f PS ) Pee ‘ Paee 2 Figuratively, a motion picture that can be 
Paes | s shown at point-of-sale, in a store window, in 
offices and lobbies, in classrooms— almost 


anywhere the people you wish to reach may be 





—cannot help but give colorful drama 

Say a be : Sime to your sales, advertising, or training story. 
"who ; ae chs 3 | | Ne bs Sono-Vision, because it contains all parts 
fa ee eet he fe 3 Eee eS in a single cabinet and requires no darkened 
Ton, f ie |S Sadie ae D: ‘a ees Re & od room, does that, too! 


Direc 


now 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, Incorporated * Office and Display Room: 2212 Merchandise Mart * Dept. 203 © Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Machine Tool Show 


tight lid on domestic publicity until 
June of 1947. 

An extensive advertising program in 
export publications began in March, 
1947. Reinforcing this space was an 
intensive direct mail program carried 
to foreign buyers through distributors 
of U. S. tools throughout the world. 


The State Department and the De- 
partment of Commerce cooperated by 
sending special bulletins and _ radio- 
grams to consular and commercial rep- 
resentatives throughout the world. 
Foreign service men both promoted the 
show and gave every possible assistance 
to foreign buyers . . . expediting visas, 
and arranging foreign exchange for 
their expenses in the United States. A 
special staff at NMTBA headquarters 
in Cleveland handled a large volume 
of special overseas correspondenc e. 

A $100,000 appropriation tor bus- 
iness paper space and an equal budget 
for direct mail spearheaded promotion 
to domestic buyers. Machine tool dea! 


: } , 
ers and sales representatives distributed 


oe aoe 





This 50 year old model, exhibited by 
“Screw Machine Engineering,” dramatizes a 
half century of machine tool progress. 


200,000 copies of a special booklet an- 
nouncing the show. 

Exhibitors received 500,000 Machine 
Tool Show stickers for use on their 
correspondence for three months in ad- 
vance of the show. 

Many exhibitors sent special show 
mailings to their own promotional lists 
in addition to using tie-in announce- 
ments or special show copy in their 
space advertising. 

The show management and commit- 
tee handled a large volume of corre- 
spondence in hotel reservations for 


ce oe 


buyers, and arranged for a fleet of 
shuttle-busses to run the 11 miles from 
Loop hotels every half hour. 

Clapp & Poliak, the show manage- 
ment, spent more than a year handling 
the details for the show. Careful prep- 
aration paid off, for most exhibitors re- 
ported that service arrangements were 
completed with practically no flaws. 

Broad aspects of metalworking were 
covered in a series of dinner meetings 
composing the Machine Tool Congress 
of 1947. Various sessions were spon- 
sored by the American Machine Tool 
Distributors’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association, the Chicago 
Technical Societies Council, the Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers, and 
NMTBA. 

Large buyers responded to the pro- 
motion by sending maximum delega- 
tions. Schenectady divisions of General 
Electric Company, for example, sent 
90 production men to the show. Black 
& Decker, Towson, Md., sent 32 ofh- 


(Continued on page 113) 


Cincinnati Shaper Company (left) had the most popular exhibit at 
the show. Its 2! ton press brake in one operation converted flat strip 
metal into walking canes at the rate of six a minute. More than 
10,000 canes were given away as souvenirs to the long lines of show 
visitors. Pratt & Witney's Keller machine (above) was in actual pro 
duction on dies throughout the show. The tracer point follows the 
wood pattern and guides the new electronic controls of the tool. 
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WEVE BEEN COUNTING AMERICA’S 
SMOKESTACKS 


... With an eye 
to better publishing performance 


THE “HOW” AND “WHY” OF McGRAW-HILL’S 
NATIONAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Early in 1944 the McGraw-Hill Research Department 
started the largest and most complicated undertaking 
in its not inconsiderable experience . . . the continuing 
nation-wide McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturing 
Plants. Since that time hundreds of thousands of names 
tave been examined to provide verified data on in- 
dividual manufacturing plants (not merely companies) 
with the name, location, chief product and, most im- 
portant, number of employees at each plant. 


There has been nothing secret about this ambitious 
project, though little effort has been made to call it 
‘0 outside attention. It was designed for internal pub- 
lishing control, not as a promotion stunt. We felt an 
urgent need for an authentic and up-to-date count of 
manufacturing plants to gear the coverage of our pub- 
lications to the vastly changed and expanded produc- 
ton machine of the country. Comparable data in other 
of our publishing fields already was compiled —central 
‘ations, coal mines, mill supply houses, electrical 
wholesalers, etc. The Census was designed to complete 
the picture by defining the area of manufacturing cov- 
“tage for McGraw-Hill magazines. 


The only outside source of this essential information 
has been the United States Census of Manufactures, 
last taken in 1939. Every index of industrial enterprise, 
employment and production indicates that it is now 
practically meaningless except as a basis for compari- 
son with current facts. It is also apparent that even 
when available a new Government Census will furnish 
only industrial statistics, instead of the more meaning- 
ful (especially for publication control) names behind 
the statistics. 


A NEW CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS IMPERATIVE 


We felt it was unwise to wait. The lack of adequate 
information on manufacturing industries and the tre- 
mendous shifts and changes in industry since the avail- 
able information was last gathered made a Census im- 
perative. McGraw-Hill decided it had the facilities 
and experience to tackle the job. So we decided to go 
ahead on our own. 


A separate division of trained list and statistical spe- 
cialists was formed, and for more than three years has 





McGraw-Hill Circulation records — containing informa- 
tion on thousands of companys and their plants — supplied 
much of the basic material used in building this census. 


40 State directories published since 1939 contributed 
more than 150,000 units for identification. 


Home-town data on 65,000 plant units was provided by 
4000 Chambers of Commerce. 


been engaged exclusively in the task of building , 
plant census. Here hundreds of thousands of company 
names are secured, processed and identified as many. 
facturing or non-manufacturing, office or plant. If both 
manufacturing and an actual plant, the unit is classi. 
fied according to industry, rated according to number 
of employees and recorded on a tabulating punch card, 
The result is a census of manufacturing plants grouped 
by geography, product and size, and capable of various 
combinations of these characteristics such as plants of 
a given size for a particular industry or section of the 
country. 


MANY SOURCES TAPPED FOR CENSUS-BUILDING DATA 


The “raw material” for the Census flows in from many 
different sources. Our own Circulation Department 
has for years maintained records of thousands upon 
thousands of companies and their plants. This infor. 
mation gave the Census a running start and is con- 
stantly improving it. Plant information gathered for 
the Census is likewise put right to work in current 
circulation activities, so that the left hand always knows 
what the right hand is doing. 


10 state directories, listing over 150,000 manufacturing 
units, have been processed and verified. 


4,000 Chambers of Commerce have cooperated by sup 
plying their record of 65,000 local manufacturing 
establishments. 


Individual plants and companies have supplied first 
hand information by answering over 75,000 question 
naires stating their location, product and size. 


A special study of multi-plant companies was made by 
submitting Census data to company representatives 
for corrections. 1500 big companies cooperated )) 


supplying corrected data on their operating divisions 
and plants. 


Finally—we have taken to the field. Trained research 
investigators have ferreted out missing plants and have 
brought in testimony on the location and size of plants 
In the past 24 months over 25,000 personal contacts 
have been made to verify information gathered from 
all the other sources. 


Throughout the project, business and business group’ 
have volunteered information in a most helpful and 
gratifying measure. The problem has never been 4 
dearth of data but the best means of selecting ané 
handling the wealth of information which was put # 
our disposal. 


In 1945 a Census of the larger manufacturing plan 
those employing over 100 employees, was compiled 
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The first job was to identify the most significant units 
and to develop the soundest methods of census-taking. 
The 1945 Census represented what we believe was the 
best analysis of manufacturing industries then avail- 
able and the only list of the larger manufacturing 
units, classified by product and rated by number of 


employees. 


ENLARGED TO COVER PLANTS OF OVER 20 EMPLOYEES 


With the experience gained from the 1945 job and 
the “shake-down” of wartime abnormalities in our 
economy, McGraw-Hill determined to enlarge the 
census project in 1946-47. It was clear that there was 
fertile territory below 100 employees, so we deter- 
mined to plow as deep as 21 employees. This figure was 
chosen because plants with over 20 employees account 
for about 90% of both manufacturing employment 
and value of goods manufactured. It is thus possible 
to maintain a record of the most vital segment of our 
industrial economy without attempting to keep up 
with the perpetually high birth and death rate among 


the very small plants. 


Each of the other yardsticks has a specific purpose. The 
product serves as a basis for grouping plants by basic 
industries; the number of employees as a basis for 
rating plants within an industry. The McGraw-Hill 
Census is thus able to define industry and to pick out 
the worthwhile plants within it. The location is of 
vital importance as a basis for industrial analysis of 
geographical areas. With data on plant location, prod- 
uct and size the McGraw-Hill Census can map the in- 
dustrial geography of the United States. 


VALUE OF A CONTINUING CENSUS OPERATION 


ltis the nature of business that there should be con- 
imuous change. New developments occur the day 
after the latest information has been recorded. The 
very size of American industry makes counting a pro- 
digious task. But we have evidence that the nature of 
‘ur sources, the care used in processing them, the ex- 
perience gained in census-taking and the splendid co- 
*peration of business itself preclude significant error. 
We know that the Census makes available to McGraw- 


Hill publishers and editors the most complete data to 


be had on American manufacturing in 1947 and the 
only plant by-plant, name-by-name, industry-by-indus- 
ty list of the larger American manufacturers ever pre- 
pared. The McGraw-Hill’s Census is the company’s 
“sponse to the fact that you cannot serve industry 
og knowing it and that you cannot know it in 
“7 On any less than a Census basis. 





Individual plants and companies furnished first hand 
information by answering and returning more than 75,000 
questionnaries. 


Field contacts —in person and by phone — checked and 
verified data gathered from all other sources. 


Screening, classifying and rating this vast accumulation 
of data is the continuing job of the McGraw-Hill Research 
Census Staff. 





eople who have been interested enough to visit the 
census division in our Research Department, or who 
have heard the project talked about outside, ask fre- 
quently if the information is available. Our answer is 
that commercialization of the Census was not in our 
minds when the Census was conceived—and still isn’t. 
We intend to use this new tool to do a still better 
publishing job. That must come first. 


But we don’t like to lock the door on statistical mate- 
rial which could be of genuine help to our customers 
and friends. If a way can be found to make informa- 
tion from our Census available without in any way 
detracting from the purpose for which it was under- 
taken, McGraw-Hill will be glad to share it. 


mos >, 
‘i. - F 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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Instrument Show 


States, one in Canada, and one in 
Aruba, Dutch East Indies, with a total 
membership of 2,500. 

Through publication of its proceed- 
ings, through production of its own 
journal as a section of the business 
paper, Instruments, and through its 
semi-annual meetings and annual ex- 
hibits, the ISA hopes to foster wider 
instrumentation in industry and to 
establish standards of technical prac- 
tice. The society is also undertaking 
a professional development and em- 
ployment program to secure greater 
recognition for instrument men in in- 
dustry and in mechanical, electrical, 
power, and chemical fields. 

Among the 139 exhibitors showing 
instruments at this year’s show were 
Askania Regulator Company, Bristol 
Company, Brush Development Com- 
pany, Esterline-Angus Company, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Hays Corpo- 


ration, Leeds & Northrup Company, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Mercoid 
Corporation, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Telechron, Inc., and Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation. 
The Society will hold its third con- 
vention and exhibit Sept. 13-17, 1948, 
at the Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 


Locker Publications 
Adds Three New Men 


Locker Operator, published by Locker 
Publications Company, Des Moines, Ia., 
announces the appointment of three new 
members to its staff. 

Frank Miles is the new editorial di- 
rector, A. M. Chesmore assumes direction 
of the company’s Chicago office and is 
Eastern advertising manager, and C. E. 
Grant becomes promotion manager of the 
company 


Tatkin Named Ad Manager 


Albert Tatkin, formerly with McCarty 
Company, Los Angeles, has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of Vapor Recov- 
ery Systems Company, Compton, Calif. 
He will also have charge of sales pro- 
motion and assist in sales engineering. 





Venezian, August, 1947. 


April, 1947. 


Send for Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


A limited supply of the following reprints of articles appearing 
in past issues of Industrial Marketing can be obtained for 5 
cents each. Write to the editor at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


R126. The Honeymoon Is Over for Salesmen, by Don F. Wilber. August, 1947. 
R125. §How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, by A. R. 


R124. How Advertising Can Reduce Unit Sales Costs, by Charles S. Wilkinson, 
R123. Pricing Industrial Goods for Sales and Profits, by Joel Dean, April, 1947. 
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R122. 

R121. The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, March, 1947. 

R120. +250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, February, 1947. 

R119. Business Paper Advertising Volume Reaches $178 Million in 1946, by A. 
R. Venezian, January, 1947. 

R118. How To Turn a Plant Dedication Into a Trade and Community Event, by 
Byron F. Stevens, January, 1947. 

R117. a to the Building Industry—The Copy Chasers Column, Decem- 

r, 1946. 

R116. Design For Selling, by Thomas G. W. Nevell, December, 1946. 

R115. “Pennsy” Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, 
October, 1946. 

R114. Sylvania Electric Shows How Market Research Pays Its Way (NIAA Con- 
ference Speech), by Paul S. Ellison, Frank W. Mansfield, and H. C. L. 
Johnson, October, 1946. 

R113. Working Formula for Technical Manuals, by George Cushing, September, 
1946. 

R112. How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, September, 
1946. 

Rill. Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September, 
1946. 

R‘10. Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. 
Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 

R'09. How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, 
August, 1946. 

k'07. Advertising Space in Business Papers Durin 

Ri O05. The Agency-Client Relationship (NIAA Conference Speech), by C. E. 

' Gischel and Cuyler Stevens, July, 1946. 

4 


. An Engineer Analyzes Industrial Advertising, by Harvey Pardee, and White 


3This reprint contains 16 pages and can be obtained for 25 cents. 
tThis reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 10 cents. 

=This reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 15 cents. 
This reprint contains nine pages and can be obtained for 25 cents. 


$1946 Space Placed by Advertising Agencies in Business Papers, April, 1947. 


1945-44, August, 1946. 


Shirts or Overalls, by Harry L. Harrison, June, 1946. 
New Uses for Industrial Displays, by Robert Quaid, December, 1945. 
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‘Milwaukee Sentinel’ Photo 


A. L. McKay, president of Kaukauna, Wis., 
Machine Corporation, works controls of the 
company's new horizontal drilling machine. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112] 


Machine Tool Show 


cials to spend two days each in four 
shifts. The Foreman’s Club of Toledo, 
Ohio, chartered a special train to carry 
500 members from local plants. Kear- 
ney & Trecker, Milwaukee, sent more 
than 200 visitors in daily busses, in ad- 
dition to offering transportation to 
Milwaukee clients. 

These sidelights are only a few of 
the high spots apparent to the casual 
observer. The Machine Tool Show was 
so vast that no group of reporters 
could comprehend all of its ramifica- 
tions. The impact will be felt for 
months and years to come. 


Johnson Appoints New York Agency 

Brad-Vern, Van Diver & Carlyle, New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle advertising and public 
relations for Gerald C. Johnson Associ- 
ates, product design engineers. 


Tinnerman Appoints Russell 

H. R. Russell, former vice-president 
and general sales manager of Commercial 
Controls Corporation, has been appointed 
general sales manager of Tinnerman 


Products, Cleveland, O. 


Hardenbergh Elected President 

Col. W. A. Hardenbergh, editor of 
Public Works Magazine, New York, has 
been elected president of the publication. 
Croxton Morris has been elected vice- 
president. 
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The Chemical Process Industries Again Lead the Way to American 
Industrial Advancement and Prosperity. There are but few products 
which do not owe their existence in some measure to the chemist 
and the chemical engineer. Here are listed but a few of the products 
and processes that have helped boost chemical processing pro- 
duction to over four times that of 1939...and more are on the way. 


NEW HOUSEHOLD AND PERSONAL 
PRODUCTS 


Gem-Quality Synthetic Corundum 
Colored Aluminum 
Sterox 

Polishing Compounds 
Protective Cream 
Self-Polishing Floor Wox 
Pro-tek 

Shark Chaser 

Domestic Fuel 

Shoe Sole Material 
Tinless Tin Cans 

Flying Ice Box 


INSECTICIDAL SUBSTANCES 
Letholaire 

Pestroy 

Oil Soluble DDT Concentrate 
Insecticide Dusts 

Insect Repellant 

DDT Light 


MILDEW-PROOFERS AND FUNGICIDES 
Mildew Proof Compound 
Hyamine 3258 

Fungus-Resistant Coating 


Fungiseal Ready-to-Use Rope 
Preservative 


Goodrite 
Mert ZT 


WEED AND RODENT KILLERS 
Weed-No-More 

Herbicide 

1080" 


NEW TEXTILES AND FABRICS 
Cattail—A Substitute for Kapok 
Aluminum Yarn 
Shrinkproof Wool 
Terylene 

Ardil 

Flame-proof Cotton 
Elastic Nylon 

Acid Resistant Shirts 
Cottonleather 

Plastic Floor Matting 


Fireproof Upholstery 
Naugahyde 
Cellulose Insect Screen 


MATERIALS FOR TREATING TEXTILES 
Pal 

Textile Chemicals 
Shrinkage-Control Resin 

Triton 720 

Noyboasol 

Triton N-100 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN GLASS 
Fibrous Glass Board 
Fiberglas Reinforced Plastics 
Fiberglos Mat 

Fiberglas Bandage 

Glass Fiber Insulation 


Foamglas 


NEW PLASTICS DEVELOPMENTS 
Silicone Paint 

DC 996 Silicone Varnish 
Lin-tite Coatings 

Silicone Resins 


Durez Resin (Phenolic) to Produce Hard 
Synthetic Rubber Compounds 


Durez 11934 

Self-sealing Plastic 

High Impact Phenolic Material 
Melmac 3020 

Laminates, flame and arc resistance 


Conductive flooring 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
Dolph's No. 238 

Valdura Singlekote 
Valdura No-odor Paint 
Waterproof Heat Insulation 
Flintred 

Liquinoleum 

Liquid Envelope 

Washable Protective Covering 
Concrete Coating 

Hydrozo 

Camouflage enamel 
Corrosite 

Plastipitch 


Devoe Brush Shampoo 
Bor-Rust 

Waterproofing concrete 
Uniseal 

Primoid standard 

Heat Resisting Paint 
Metlseel 


SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 

Silicone Rubber 

Silicone Fluids 

Neoprene-Crepe Rubber for Shoes 
All Synthetic Tires 

Ameripol 

Synthetic Rubber 


ADHESIVES AND BONDING AGENTS 
Resinous Bonding Agent 

Metal to Metal Bonding 
Waterproof Adhesive for Boxes 
Plywood Adhesive 

Adhesives for Metals 

Carbozite Waterproof Paper Sealer 


ANTI-MOISTURE SUBSTANCES 
Non-fogging Sheet Materia! 
Anti-fog Lens Pencil 

Aquastop 

Moisture-proof Packaging Material 
Aridex L and Aridex DCS 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

Plastic foam 

Alexite 

Floor Material 

Styrofoam 

BIOLOGICALS AND FOOD MATERIALS 

Two-Sixty-Two Feed Compound 

Plant-Chem 

Penicillin B 

MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS AND 
MATERIALS 

Rust dissolver 

Micronoil Riso 

Exan 

Radioactive Carbon 

Oi! and Grease Absorbent 

Carbon Isotope 


For information regarding these products write to Readers’ Service care of Chemical Engineering, 
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a CHEM SHOW is coming... 
complete with MIRACLES 


The chemical process industries will be on exhibition. The 


equipment, materials and finished products exhibited help 
show how and why production is four times the pre-war 
record. Chemical Engineering in its November issue and 
the Exposition Guide & Directory provides the advertis- 
ing opportunity to present the equipment and materials 


that have made this production achievement possible. 


The Chemical Process Industries are producing four gimes 
their 1939 output and will keep on going with a flood of 
new products which were held back by the war. Many 
chemicals, once an aid in producing other products, now 
become new synthetic products themselves. 


Can You Match This Market? 


This miracle industry calls for new equipment, materials 
and supplies. It is utilizing quantities more of standard 
products for its basic unit operations, common to most 
process plants. Always a prime market, the process in- 
dustries are now well into their vast peace-time program. 


Chemical Processing on Display 


The 2lst Chemical Exposition (Grand Central Palace, 
New York, December Ist to 6th, 1947) will exhibit the 
equipment and materials for processes which account for 
the production heights of the process industries. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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Advertise Your Products Here 


Chemical Engineering’s November issue and the Exposi- 
tion Guide & Directory will be a focal point —here will 
be recorded the progress of the industry and the adver- 
tising pages will present the equipment and materials which 
have made this progress possible. 


Here is the Date 


The November issue of Chemical Engineering will carry 
a bound-in copy of the Exposition Guide & Directory. In 
addition, 30,000 copies are furnished the Exposition man- 
agement for complimentary distribution. Note: The Expo- 
sition Guide & Directory advertising pages are available 
only to Exposition Exhibitors. 


Closing Date: 


The November issue of Chemical Engineering and the 
Exposition Guide & Directory close October 25th, 1947. 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


WITH CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
ABC 
ABP 

















Sales Promotion Ideas 





Rope Manufacturer Coordinates 
Sales Promotion with Advertising 


By ALVIN BERNSTEIN 


FFECTIVE coordination between 
sales promotion and business 
paper space is the keynote of the cur- 
rent advertising campaign of Ply- 
mouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, 
Mass., manufacturer of rope and bind- 
er twines. 

Because a shortage of ropemaking 
fibers is hampering its production, 
Plymouth is running red and black 
colored which 
100% on service advertising. The ads, 
which are running in Mill & Factory 
and . Purchasing, were selected as 
winners by The Copy Chasers in the 
INDUSTRIAI 


inserts concentrate 


June, 1947 issue of 
MARKETING. 

One side of the insert contains a 
table of rope sizes and strength speci- 
fications listing the minimum break- 
ing strength of Plymouth ropes. The 
other side features “A Plymouth Life- 
saver,” a series of diagrams, charts and 
photos which illustrate rope pointers 
that will prevent injury to life and 
property. 

In one insert, “A Plymouth Life- 
saver” uses high-speed photographs to 
explain why a rope will break close 
to a knot because the shearing action 
of a hard pull puts a strain on the 
fibers at that point, cutting the re- 
sistance to tension. The solution to 
this problem is presented in five dia- 
grams which describe the method of 
making a short splice. The accompany- 
ing copy says, “A splice is nearly twice 
as strong as the average knot. When 
you want to join two ropes—or rope 
ends to make a sling or loop—use the 
short splice. Take no chances on what 
a broken rope can do to put lives or 
property in danger.’ 

Another insert features “A Ply- 
mouth Lifesaver” that illustrates 14 
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This is a sample ad insert from Plymouth Cordage Company's current campaign. A “Ply- 


mouth Lifesaver" (left) introduces a series 


of photos which illustrate why splicing 


surpasses knots. The reverse side (right) features a table of rope sizes and strengths. 


of the most important knots and 
hitches used by industrial workers. 
Copy explains, “The right knot for the 
job means greater safety to men and 
property, and longer, more economical 
use of the rope. Be sure to fit the 
choice of the knot to the purpose for 
which it will be used.” 

Sales promotion steps neatly into the 
picture at the bottom of the page of 
each ad. Here free wall chart size re- 
productions of both sides of the inserts 
are offered for the use of maintenance 
departments, shipping departments, 
machine shops and other departments 
where rope is used. 

According to W. A. Scherff, adver- 
tising manager of Plymouth, a sub- 
stantial number of requests for charts 
have been received. A few of the 
many industry requests have come 
from such industrial companies as 
General Electric and Westinghouse in 
the electrical field, Western Electric 
and American Telephone & Telegraph 


in the communications field, Dow 
Chemical Company and Monsanto 
Chemical Company in the chemical 
field, and New York & Detroit Edison 
Company and Public Service Company 
of New Jersey in the utility field. 

The inserts are also part of a sales 
promotion program operating on 4 
cooperative basis with the company’s 
industrial mill supply distributors. 
These inserts are offered to special 
mailing lists by distributors as part 
of a four letter direct mail campaign 
which includes the ads, wall size charts 
and a 31-page Plymouth data booklet 
titled, “How to Put Rope to Work in 
Industry.” 


e Plastic Uses Told 
in Reference Booklet 


A multicolored 24-page reference 
booklet which describes the various 
uses of .plastics is the newest sales pro- 
motion piece published by G. Fe'sen- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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ACK IN 1944 the economists predicted a 
THREE BILLION DOLLAR market for 
Latin America. The figures for 1946 shows pur- 


chases totaling three and one-half billion dollars— 
one-half billion dollars ($500,000,000) over the pre- 
diction which was considered unduly optimistic 
at the time. Machinery, metals and related prod- 
ucts accounted for more than half of the purchases 


(52.2%). 


Revista INDUSTRIAL reaches 20,000 industrial con- 





cerns in Latin America—the people who consti- 
tute the largest part of this market. In one 
publication you can reach all types of industry 


and get tangible results from your advertising in 





the form of inquiries. 


New Equipment DiGest is 
mailed to more than 45,000 


TWO EDITIONS: Printed in Spanish for those 


industrial plants in the countries speaking that language and in Portu- 


United States — 60,000 
copies monthly provide for guese for Brazil—their national language. 
his coverage and for ade- 
juate penetration in the Why not start your advertising now? Full details 


rger plants. : ; : ° ° . . 
—— including an audited statement of distribution will 


Quality inquiries are pro- . ° 
uced by directing copies be sent upon request. No obligation. 
) the right men in the right 


lants. 
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Evista InpDUSTRIAL 


(Latin American Editions of New Equipment Digest— Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co.) 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116] 
thal & Sons, Chicago, plastic injection 
molders and fabricators. 

“Felsy,” the company’s comic 
trademark character, takes the reader 
on a trip through the Felsenthal plant, 
highlighting in photographs the many 
operations that transform an idea from 
the blueprint stage to a finished prod- 
uct. 

Photographs of molded and fabri- 
cated industrial and electronic parts, 
including dials, mameplates, clock 
cases, razor cases, scales, calculators 
and computers, record players, radio 
handles, automobile parts, sales helps 
and consumer merchandise, further 
illustrate the booklet. 

Sized for convenient filing, the 


reference brochure includes a glossary 


terminology 


ot plastic containing 
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Industrial Marketing's unofficial blue ribbon 
trick of the year goes to the National Instrument Conference and 
Exhibit, held in Chicago Sept. 8 to 12. The trick is the copyrighted 


invitation and registration card enploying 


the McBee Keysort 


descriptions of the properties of the 
many plastics used by the company. 

A routing slip is clipped to the front 
cover, providing space for writing in 
the names of the purchasing agent, 
chief engineer, chief designer and any 
other company executive who should 
see the booklet. Attached to the rout- 
ing slip is a business reply post card 
which can be mailed for receiving 


further information on plastics. 


e New Booklet Is Added 


to Packaging Literature 


‘How to Engineer Corrugated Ship- 
ping Boxes” is the latest addition to 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company’s 
“Little Packaging Library,” a series 
of reference handbooks published as 
a service to the industry by the San- 


dusky, cx. paper company. 
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The Instr ment Seriety of 4 


cordially invites you te 


Featured in the new booklet is 
description of the methods employ« 
by Hinde & Dauch’s package labor 
tory in construction and designir 
new types of corrugated boxes, ar 
solving general packaging problen 
The package laboratory is credit 
with developing commonly used co 
rugated boxes as the ventilated chic 
box, the unit package, the temp« 
ature-holding “Insulpak” box for sh 
ping fresh, pre-cooled foods, and t 
octagon box for bulk glassware. 


The complete set of “Little Pac 
aging Library” booklets will be s 
free to box users writing to the con 
pany. Titles of booklets now avail 
How to Seal Corru- 


ee 


able include: 
gated Shipping Boxes,” “How to Stack 
and Load,” “How to Merchandise 
With Corrugated Shipping Boxes,” 
“How to Use Color,” “How to Ship 


(Continued cn page 120) 
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for neatest exhibit 





e.h6°¢ 
: 





BES . : ? 


system for classifying visitors by industry, function and loca’ 10" 
Guests were asked to type out thei? registrations and badges be/ore 
the show. Thus they were saved the usual long delays at the '°9'% 
tration desk. The Keysort cards permit rapid audit of attend. ce: 
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MacRAE'S Provides 
SPEED at the 
Moment of NEED 





Many thousands of purchasing and 
specifying officials favor MacRAE’S 
Blue Book for accuracy, manageability 
and immediate access to the buying 
information they require several times 


a day. All in one book, MacRAE’S is 


the complete purchasing guide of 
American Industry. 


For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


* The Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Accessible Industrial Purchasing Directory : 
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* Preferred for Reference 


*K 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


The “Cream of the Crop” 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the ‘cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


Proved Accuracy 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


Controlled Distribution 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


Advertising. Effectiveness 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so pars! Me and easily 
secured. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investment, 


ail 
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This is the latest addition to Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company's “Little Packaging Library.” 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118] 

by Air Express,” “How to Specify 
Corrugated Boxes,” ““How to Engineer 
Corrugated Shipping Boxes,” “How 
to Prepack in Corrugated Shipping 
Boxes,” and “How to Select Vending 
Displays that Increase Sales.” 


e@ Fiberglas Corporation 
Releases New Film 


“Watts in Glass” is the title of a 
new full-color sound film, portraying 
the role of Fiberglas insulation in elec- 
trical equipment, recently released by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, O. 

As its name implies, the movie 
seeks to supply the answers to ques- 
tions pertaining to the components in 
glass fibers that led to their growing 
use as electrical insulation. The pic- 
ture is designed to interest engineers, 
manufacturers and users of electrical 
equipment, repair shop men and others 
associated with the electrical industry. 

Lightning shots were made in the 
Edison Museum, Greenfield Village, 
Mich., and the camera crew traveled 
more than 10,000 miles and visited 22 
locations to complete the movie. The 
original Edison light bulb, now on 
display in the Edison Museum, is in- 
cluded in the parade of glass objects 
shown in the film to demonstrate how 
glass has contributed to the harnessing 
of electricity. 

At a Pennsylvania foundry, pictures 
were taken of traveling cranes that 
carry 40-ton ladles of molten metal 
from furnaces to molds. While film- 
ing this scene, the camera was set up 


120 


within 10 feet of the pouring opera- 
tion. During the processing some of 
the hot metal overflowed the molds. 
As the bubbles of metal dropped, the 
fragments exploded in the air. The 
film crew retreated, but in their haste, 
they left the camera running, and the 
scene was filmed. Running time of 
“Watts in Glass” is 25 minutes. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Film 


Division produced the film. 


e Instrument Company 
Redesigns Packaging 


To step up sales of electrical indicat- 
ing instruments, Burlington Instru- 
ment Company, Burlington, Ia., has 
recently re-packaged its products in 
attractive, colorful new display boxes. 

The new package provides sufficient 
labeling space for quick identification 
of the model and range of each Bur- 
lington instrument. By use of inter- 
changeable inserts, only three box 
sizes are required to house the more 
than eight different instrument case 
styles and sizes being produced by the 
company. 

Colored red and black against a 
white background, the box is of one 
piece construction and design, giving 
complete protection against the instru- 
ment falling out, a danger of the two- 
piece or telescope type package. 

e Eastern Plastic Maker 

Produces New Movie 


“Looking Ahead Through Plexiglas” 
is the title of a new 16 mm. motion 
picture produced by Rohm & Haas 
Company, Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of the transparent, shatter-resistant 
plastic 

The 30-minute film combines vivid 


color with black and white photog- 


ond PULL 
STARTER 


Five miniature woodsmen, booted and mackinawed, point out important features o 
Disston chain saw in a novel display now appearing in windows and show rooms of a 
ized Henry Disston & Sons’ chain saw distributors threughout the country. The 
board figures are placed in various postures at the salient points they are mee’ 
emphasize. Each is posed beside a balloon on which is lettered the feature at that 








Plexiglas guards on this circular saw elimi- 
nate interference with the worker's vision, 
thus protecting his hands. This is one of the 
many applications of the transparent plas- 
tic shown in Rohm & Haas Company's new 
film, “Looking Ahead Through Plexiglas.” 


raphy to depict highlights in the de- 
velopment of Plexiglas from its basic 
raw materials through a complicated 
chemical synthesis. The movie shows 
the applications of the plastic in avia- 
tion, lighting, merchandising, sign and 
display, architectural, railroad and 
safety fields. 

Featured in the film are scenes show- 
ing the rigid performance tests to 
which Plexiglas is subjected to assure 
superior optical, chemical, electrical 
and physical properties. Jam Handy 
Organization produced the film for 
Rohm & Haas. 

The movie is available on a free loan 
basis to fabricators, manufacturers, 
engineers and designers who address 
the advertising department, Rohm & 
Haas Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia. 
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“The daily newspaper of the 


steel and metal industries. 


( MARKET_ MARKETS COVERED — AMERICAN 
METAL MARKET has a horizontal circulation reaching all 
important factors in the metal working industries including con- 
sumers of metals for manufacturing who cast, machine, form, 
fabricate or otherwise work metals; consumers of metals for 
maintenance, such as railroads and other transportation services, 
public utilities, engineering concerns, manufacturers or producers 
of non-metal products, distributors, dealers, importers and ex- 
porters who handle metals, iron, steel, hardware products, mill 
and factory supplies. Also producers of metals, iron, steel and 
alloys, mines, blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, smelters, 
refineries, etc. 


/ CIRCULATION_.».. paid circulation of AMERI- 
CAN METAL MARKET, is over 9,500. Annual subscription 
rate of $15.00 is highest of any publication in the field. Surveys 
have indicated an average of 2.7 readers per copy, making the 
present daily audience over 25,000 readers. Almost all of these 
readers are purchasing, sales and management executives. No 
high pressure methods are employed in building circulation and 
no reductions from the regular rate are allowed on trial sub- 
scriptions or orders in bulk. For the ten year period 1936-1945 
subscription renewals averaged over 86%, which reflects readers’ 
approval and satisfaction of the service rendered. Here’s who 
the 25,000 readers are: Purchasing Agents 5515; Chairmen, 
Presidents and/or Proprietors, 3832; General Managers 2595; 
Sales Managers 2332; Vice Presidents 2171; Secretaries 1645; 
Treasurers 1564; Works Managers 1075; Superintendents 1082; 
Metallurgists 587; Others (consisting largely of engineering, 
purchasing, sales, and management personnel) 2782. Here is 
Analysis of Paid Distribution: Consumers of metals for manu- 
facturing and maintenance 59.42%; Distributors, dealers, etc. 


? oR 
2581 ; Producers of metals 9.52%; Government departments 
1.72°.. Trade organizations, banks, etc., 2.96%; Miscellaneous 
Dé 


/ SACKGROUND_ es rasuisnep 65 years ago, this 


Standard size newspaper has been published daily since 1890 








and under the same management for the past 48 years. It has 
taken an active, militant part in the growth and development 
of the steel and metal industries. Its position as the price and 
market authority of the steel and metal producing, fabricating, 
distributing and consuming industries is best shown by the fact 
that its price quotations are accepted as authoritative by im- 
portant industrial corporations throughout the country. Many 
thousands of tons of all kinds of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
and products are bought and sold annually for which settlement 
is based on AMERICAN METAL MARKETS price quota- 


tions. 


f EDITORIAL _epiroriaL AIM—tThe primary ob- 
ject of AMERICAN METAL MARKET is to furnish readers 
with prompt, accurate reports and quotations on metals, ores, 
alloys and iron and steel products in raw, semi-finished and 
manufactured forms; also complete daily news of all trade, 
market and governmental developments which directly or indi- 
rectly affect the metal working industries. Twenty-two trained 
market observers in fifteen key cities in the U. S. and Canada 
comprise the editorial staff and facilities for reporting the spot 
developments in the important centers. It engages in forthright 
editorial comments on matters which are of interest or concern 
to industry. 


f ADVERTISING x... than 200 of the leading sellers 


of iron, steel, metals, ores and ferro alloys are carrying display 
advertisements regularly in AMERICAN METAL MARKET. 
In addition, current daily issues are carrying on average about 
30 columns of wanted and for sale advertisements indicating 
trade recognition that this newspaper offers fastest and most 
direct contact between suppliers and buyers. If yov sell to the 
metal working industries, strengthen your advertising program 
by including AMERICAN METAL MARKET. Advertising 
rates are low, as compared with other media in the field. For 
example, a 7” x 10” advertisement can be run once at a cost 
of only $60.00, or 12 times at a cost of only $55.50 per inser- 
tion. Agency commission—15%. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


—~ ESTABLISHED 1882 


20 CLIFF STREET 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
September Issues of Business Papers 
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World 41 
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‘ ) 7144 

World Of ¢w) */ 126 


standard 7 x 10 inch type page 


1946 Trade Group 1947 


Druggist Kdition 136 

1s General Merchandise Va 
"lee riety Store Editior 135 
"1h. Grocery Edition 118 
Department Store Economist 95 
be Domestic Engineering LS2 


+112 Electrical Dealer 79 


16] Mlectrical Merchandising (9x 
he 12) wees LS) 
Electrical Wholesaling 100 
° yt 
14 Farm Equipment Retailing 71 
Farn Implement News 
vt (bi-w) lh 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 14 
10 
112 Geyer'’s Topics 11 
*185 Glass Digest 21 
lh 
1S Hardware Age (bi-w) 127 
*141 Hatchery Tribune and Feed 
=4 Retailer RD 
12s Hide and Leather and Shoes . s 
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"tee View 4 
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Interiors 14 
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=? i’ 
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"S110 (6 HxlOy) it 
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wy Radio & Television Retail 
138 ing 10s 
Ss 
1 Sheet Metal Worker *92 
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r nal 10 
Southern Hardware ’ 
0 Sporting Goods Dealer 2 
? Sports Age HO) 
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111 diser (44exti%) Liv 
sa Total §.581 
* TOs 
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. (Continued on page 124 
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4359000 


Transportation Men 
Receive TSN Each Month 


(See adjacent listing for complete details) 





, . HERE IS YOUR BEST LOW-COST 
“CIRCULATION—Sworn 12-31-48 MASS-MEDIUM TO SELL ANY 
wer 13.000 copies monthly. SEGMENT OR ALL OF AMERICA’S 
Wehituea'tneineenne. suet cosine’ TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 


: any transportation publication 
hasi copies monthly 


penetrates all buying influences 


TSN is read by all types of transpor- 
Whether you sell any part 


as an advertising medium 


is your three-fold tool—an 
quiry puller; puller of direct sales: a 
: : searel eh It is your quickest and most 
ricians. division electriciat foremen and economical means of checking current in- 

! ' serene in your product 
or untested markets. 


TSN as a good inquiry puller opens 
new sales opportunities and new mar- 
leads for sales depart- 
~o inquiries are worthwhile and 
traf reflect the value of continued advertising. 


nde manufacturers 
Ocean, lake, river and other water ‘ranspal™= results and TSN has already proven itself 
~ - direct sales producer 








First Issue 
== | Published 
Sept., 1945 






If you have a product or service to sell any or all 
segments of America's Transportation Industries, 
here's why TSN is an unduplicated advertising buy: 


7 TSN has a definite reason for its in- 

tense stimulating readership. It fur- 
nishes a unique unduplicated editorial 
service of providing the latest in new prod- 
uct information in line with the specific 
interests and common denominator of in- 
terest of all types of transportation men, 


4 TSN carries action-compelling mate- 
rial. Both editorial and advertising 
material is of the same nature, dealing 
with equipment, products, supplies and 
services. The contents is news—practical 
assistance in operating efficiency 


g TSN has the most easy-to-read for- 

mat. All items are equally displayed 
as transportation men read each page of 
the “tabloid’’ newspaper makeup. Items 
are well illustrated. 


T TSN is one publication where every 

advertiser gets an equal ‘advertising 
break.’’ With standard units for advertise- 
ments, every advertiser has the same op- 
portunity with the readers, who in a pub- 
lication like TSN, are looking for meaty 
informative specific data instead of the 
dramatized generalities. 


ALL SIZES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
ACCEPTED. SEE ADJACENT 
LISTING FOR DIMENSIONS. 





Traffic World (weekly), 


Traffic Bulletin (weekly), Daily Traffic World, and World Ports (monthly). 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122] 


Ad Volume Tabulation 


Pages 

Class Group 1947 1946 
What's New in Home Eco- . 

nomics ... sbdaaeede . 158 151 

Total ee 2,761 2,703 

Pages 

Export Group 1947 
American Automobile (over- 

GORD GERNOT) coceceseces 68 2 
American Exporter (two edi- 

tions) secceeseceses . 521 453 
Automovil Americano 88 74 
Caminos y Calles +82 28 
Farmaceutico : , 68 79 
Hacienda (two editions) ; 123 128 
CO ae a 17 20 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion ... 81 74 
Ingenieria Internac ional 

Industria .. wi 115 122 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 99 128 
Petroleo Interamericano . 70 70 
Revista Aerea Latinoameri- 

cana Ob 60 00nb0ane008 *27 *29 





Pages 
194% 


Export Group 


Reoviete, ROtAriM ..ccccceses 9 


Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 





2. errr 48 
Taller Mecanico Moderno... 99 1 
Textiles Panamericanos ... *§65 § 

0 ee 1,580 1,4 


*Includes classified advertising. 
§Includes special issue. 
-+- Estimated. 
Last issue estimated. 
*+Last two issues estimated. 
tFive issues. 
"Figure for Oil Weekly. As of Jul 
1947, Oil Weekly became World 0O 
\As of July 7, 1947, Aviation and 
Aviation News were incorporated int 
Aviation Week. 
*Bi-monthly in 1946. 
Not including Petroleum 
now published separately. 
eWith January, 1947, issue, Cotton be- 
came Textile Industries. 
@Based on 413/16 x 75/16 
page. Standard 7 x 10 
starting January, 1947. 
ADoes not include advertising in sp« 
cial West Coast section. 
NOTE: The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permissior 


Processir 


inch type 
inch page 


1947 Total 1.5% (in Pages) Under 1946 


- —September Volume 2.5% (in Pages) Over 1946 


Pages 

Class Group 1947 1946 
Hotel World-Review (w) 

(9% x14) ‘ *T42 *40 
Industrial Marketing 117 102 
Journal of the American 

Medical Association *316 *309 
Laundry Age *99 *92 
Medical Economics (44 x6 %) 97 114 
Modern Beauty Shop 101 107 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo) 

(44x64). 139 153 
Modern The atre 34 30 
Nation's Schools 78 77 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 13 136 
Restaurant Management $12 7 
Scholastic Coach 0 51 
School Executive School 

Dquipment News 79 72 
School Management (9%%x 

11%) ' 4 43 

September 1947 1946 
Industrial 18,190 17,769 
rrade 6,425 
Class 2.703 
Erport 1,499 





Grand Tota! 29,112 


28,396 


Page 
Gain % Gain Nine Months 
+ 421 +-2.4 Industrial 
L 156 2.4 Trade 
58 +2.1 Class 
81 5.4 Export 
+ 716 4+-2.5 Grand Total 


FOR WHAT IT'S WORTH 


OVE over, Mr. Centipede. You 
aren’t the only guy with more 
legs than you know what to do with. 
Advertising “goals” 
many legs and create just as much be- 
wilderment in their many-pronged 
stretch for the right approach to in- 
fluence prospects. They wander all 
over the lot. 


have just as 


I can’t help you, Mr. Centipede, so 
But for those ad- 
concerned about-1. 
Which of the many features of their 
How ad- 
vertising should be prepared when a 
wide 
models—these many-legged problems 


scoot your way. 


vertisers really 
product to play up, or 2. 


company makes a variety of 
can be ironed out. 

You're about to be prescribed a 
a eae medicine; not as old 
but old enough 
g power. 


It’s merely the practice of sending 


s homemade brews, 


to have proved its curing 


out mail questionnaires to a group of 
your customers or prospects and ask 
would like 
in such-and-such a product, what 
uses they have for the product (this 


will determine the size units needed), 
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them what features they 





BY BOYCE CRAIG 


and whatever else you want to know. 
Yes, the cure is the simple task of go- 
ing to your readers and asking them 
what they want to know. 

Several companies I have discussed 
the matter with quite quickly stopped 
me by saying, “Yes, we know all about 
that.”” To which I asked, “Well, what 
were the results?” They said, “We 
haven’t gotten around to writing the 
questionnaire yet.” 

So, if you’re like these fellows, and 
fully intend calling on outsiders for 
help, here’s a few points that have 
proved resultful in the past: 

Do not list features of the given 
product and ask the reader to rate 
them in importance. If you supply 
such a check list, you pre-condition 
their thinking. Instead, allow and in- 
vite them to make their own list of 
features. 

Use either a dummy head on the 
letter, or get someone in your office to 
send them out, as unbiased informa- 
tion is always better. 

Study the results carefully, and give 
serious consideration to your prospect's 
answers, because maybe they will con- 


Page 
1947 1946 Gain % Gain 
152,574 159,725 7,151 4 
56,229 53,246 +-2,983 5. 
21,860 21,732 128 + .¢ 
eoeee 12,422 11,966 + 456 +38 
243.085 246,669 3,584 1. 
tain feasible suggestions that will 


warrant a change in design as well as 
in advertising. 
I’ll miss my guess if such a question- 


naire doesn’t bring heap big results. 


‘Architectural Record’ Adds 
Special West Coast Section 

Architectural Record announces the it 
auguration of a special West Coast sec 
tion serving subscribers in the 11 Pacific 
and Mountain states 

Beginning with the September 
copies of the magazine circulated in Cali 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada began to car 
ry, in addition to the regular contents, a 
special West Coast editorial and advert! 
ing department 


issue, 


‘Traffic World’ Inaugurates 
Handling, Packaging Column 
Trafic World will introduce a new 
column on mechanized freight handling 
and packaging beginning with the Oct 
11 issue. It will have both news and 
“how to” features, which will be b 
lished in the second issue of each morth 


Issues Paper Market Guide 


Market Guide for Purchasing Ag: "ts 
Publishing Corporation, New York, » 
issue this winter a market guide for the 


use of buyers of boxes, paper and p*pe 
products. 
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ont be an 


amateur exporter 





Know that your Spanish export literature is ght 





You would be surprised at the number of 
discrepancies that creep into the Latin Ameni- 
can export literature used by U. S. firms. In 
nearly all cases they are the result of translat- 
ing domestic literature into Spanish without 
taking into consideration the many little differences be- 
tween our culture and that of our neighboring republics. 





Sometimes these little slips are serious enough to com- 
pletely destroy the effect of the message. In most cases, 
however, they cause but a smile. 


But either way they mark the exporter as an amateur. 


lo gain the most from the large potential markets of 
Mexico, Central and South America, your export literature 
must be written and illustrated in conformity with the buy- 
ing habits of the peoples to whom you are selling. Mere 
literal translation of U. S. material is not enough. 

lo help companies prepare and produce more effective 

ited matter for use south of the border, the John Maher 


Printing Co. offers its complete Latin American Depart 
ment, the staff of which 1s exceptionally well qualified to 
help you. 


First: It consists of men who are natives of the countries 
n which you are selling. These men know your Latin 
American customers intimately. They keep in close touch 
with what is happening in their homelands by frequent 
return trips. 


John Maher ?iating Company 
Creators o fine domestic and export printing 


DEPT IM-6 *® 2001 S. CALUMET AVE. 


(RR 


ae 





COUNSELING ¢ TRANSLATION © TYPESETTING ¢ PROOFREADING « PRINTING © DISTRIBUTION 
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Second: Each man is an expert in a selected field, such 
as radio and electronics, foods, pharmaceuticals, beverages, 
machinery, packaging and many others. 


Third: Every man on the staff is sales-minded. Each has 
a background of advertising, sales promotion and selling. 


From the production standpoint, the John Maher 
Printing Co. offers you still further advantages. Typesetters 
and proofreaders are thoroughly familiar with the language 
For many years Maher has printed a number of successful 
Spanish language business papers for Latin America. 


The mechanical equipment in the Maher plant is un- 
surpassed for quality production of jobs of all sizes . . 
quickly and economically. 

Maher’s personalized production service relieves you of 
all tedious production details, yet leaves you in perfect 
control of the work being done. 

Try the Maher Latin American service (in part or in 
whole) on the next printed mat- 
ter you produce for Mexico, [Acie 
Central or South America. You 
will see for yourself that this is 
the sctup you have been waiting 
for . . . the best of everything 
under one management. 





Send Today for a 
copy of “Preparing 
Effective Printed Matter 
for Latin America?’ 


CHICAGO 16, ELL. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


When You're the Host 


show techniques that have actually 
helped us to keep the G-E booths 
friendly and salesworthy. It is being 
shown asa refresher to our sales staft, 
and will be used at “briefing sessions” 
which are held the night before we 
enter a trade show. Perhaps some of 
the simple, fundamental suggestions in 
the film will be useful to our fellow 
exhibitors. Here they are: 

l. Keep the Booth Manned 

at All Times 

An empty booth is a lost invest 
ment. The sales manager should draw 
up a manning schedule, which assigns 
certain salesmen to the booth at cer 
tain times. Then he should see that 
the salesmen arrive at their posts punc 
tually, and remain there, in spite of 
iching feet, until their scheduled tour 
of duty is done. 

There is always a temptation for 
the salesman to w ander off and see the 
show, with a friend. Perhaps he will 
leave to attend a technical session, or 
even saunter off to the nearest bar 
to dev elop “customer relations.”” While 
these activities are unquestionably to 
be encouraged, they must not take 
place Ww hen the salesman 1s scheduled 


to be at the booth. 
2. Good Housekeeping Pays 

As far as the customer is concerned, 
when he visits your booth he is visit- 
ing your company. See that your 
house is tidy. Careless salesmen may 
leave hats, coats, and briefcases lying 
on the display. As the day goes by, 
the booth becomes littered with hand- 
out literature, scratch paper, cigaret 
butts, and burnt matches. Unless it 
is carefully policed by neat salesmen 
(who are not too proud to keep the 
the booth can look like 
Nobody likes to 


deal with a sloppy place ot business. 


place clean Fr 


a | corporate slum. 


3. Know the People and the 

Products in Your Booth 

In the larger companies, with a wide 
variety of products, this intra-com- 
pany problem is particularly trouble- 
some. Customers who ask about a 
product often receive an apologetic, 
“Sorry, that’s not in my department. 
Maybe those guys know something 
about it.” 

A good salesman should become 
fully acquainted with all the people 
and products at the booth. His most 
valuable stock-in-trade at the exhibit 


is information. If a question stumps 
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him, he should know where the answer 

can be obtained. 

4. Be a Good Host: Courteous, 
Friendly, Helpful, Informative 
Your salesman should take the in- 

itiative in greeting customers and in- 

booth. He 


viting them into the 


needn’t wait till the customers ask 
questions; he can helpfully volunteer 
information, based on a shrewd ob- 
servation as to where the customer’s 
If the 


visitor looks like a really worth while 


attention seems to be centered. 


prospect, the salesman can invite him 
to sit down, and give him a friendly 
sales pitch then and there. 

Above all, 


customer turn away for lack of atten- 


don’t let an interested 


tion. It’s a discourtesy he may never 
torget. 
5. Use Initiative to Attract and 

Hold a Crowd 

As any barker will tell you, it takes 
a crowd to attract a crowd. An empty 
booth scares away the visitors. As 
long as your salesmen can keep a crowd 
of actively interested visitors in the 
booth, you will have a steady stream 
of new visitors. 

If the crowd should dwindle away, 
there are several devices to get more 
people into the booth. The simplest is 
to entice some friend into the booth as 
he passes by, and hold him there with 
conversation and demonstrations until 
your activity brings strangers into the 
exhibit. 

Another familiar technique is the 
operating exhibit. Operate it. If a 
passer-by stops, curious, get him to 
operate it. Soon you'll have a crowd. 

Still another method is to offer a 
passer-by a piece of literature, asking 
him a question that may lead into a 
conversation. You may soon find 
yourself lecturing to several people, 
who are the start of a new crowd. 
6. Keep Tabs on Your Prospects 

The sale is the pay-off. No matter 
how many people your salesmen have 
attracted and amused, the pay-off 
comes when these prospects are fol- 
lowed up in the field, and sales are 
made. 

Your activities at the trade show 
can build prestige, create good will, 
and drive a sales wedge that can make 
the prospect a receptive customer. To 
make the most of this sales oppor- 
tunity, keep accurate tabs of the pros- 
pects who are worth following. 

At General Electric exhibits we use 
One is the bulletin 


bar. At this bar, prospects see sam- 


two methods. 


ple copies of free literature which wi 
be sent to them if they will indica 
their choice on our “Request for | 
formation” forms—which also 1 


quire their name, company, a: 
address. 

The other method is the “Inqui 
Form,” on which prospects write qui 
tions which could not adequately 
answered ac the booth. On both th 
forms, the salesman is urged to w1 
his own comments as to the prospes 
specific interests and reactions, as 
aid to the salesman who will follo 
up the prospect. 

Thus, when a trade show is ov 
we do not end up with the vague ir 
pression that some good has been dor 
we have a positive sales achieveme 
in this list of well-identified, interested 
sales prospects—a rich vein of ore th 
should yield a big return on our track 
show operations. 

The fundamental purpose of an 
hibit is to build sales. Any other ol 
jective is secondary. 

The exhibitor who is present simp] 
to keep up with the Joneses; the ex 
hibitor who is present from force of 
habit; the exhibitor who sets up a 
display and leaves it unmanned—thes 
are the losers in a highly competitiv: 
form of promotion. 

The trade show affords an oppor 
tunity rare in business. The customer 
is calling on you, willing to see and 
hear your sales story. Treat him well 
You’re the host. 


Illuminating Engineering Society 
Elects Staud as Its President 


Rudolf W. Staud, sales promotion 
ager of Benjamin Electric Mfg. Comp 
Des Plaines, Ill., is 
the newly elected 
president of the 
Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society He 
succeeds G K 
Hardacre, 
president 

The other new 
officers of the Illu 
minating Engineer- 
ing Society are L. 
E. Tayler, Detroit 


retiring 





Edison Company Rudolf W. Staud 
C. H. Goddard, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Ips 


Mass., Walter Sturrock, General El 
Company, Cleveland, and G. G. C 
Hydro-Electric 
tario, Canada 
Mr. Staud is also president of the | M 
Standards Institute, a director of the ‘ 
cago Lighting Institute and vice-chair 
of the Second International Lighting 
position, to be held in Chicago 


Power Commission, 


3 to 7 
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Some companies are still battling the deep changes brought about 
by war: Unstable prices . . . Shortages of materials . . . Market shifts .. . 
Depreciation in the quality of salesmanship . . . Scarcity of that combined 
know-how and vision which is essential to sales in the period now dawning. 


It is in a situation like this that the value of agency-client co-operation— 
at least, as illustrated by our service to some fifty clients—is proved. 
Planning the strategy of swinging into gear with old and new markets 
calls for the viewpoint we have been trained to contribute. Our abilities 
are kept polished through constant intimate contact with the problems 
faced by our group of substantial client-companies. 


Let us tell you how the methods ingrained in our 
thinking by 20 years of successful advertising 
may be applied to the objectives of your company. 





— ais 


ASSOCIATES CO 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
e CHICAGO,! ® 


ADVERTISING: Export « Direct Mail *« Radio « Publication 
Merchandising « Marketing 
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Pre-packing Is Trend 
in Packaging Industry 


NE of the most pronounced 

trends in the packaging field is 
that pointed toward pre-packaging of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. It is one 
which will bring the modern grocery 
store very close to its objective of 
complete self-service. Produce now 
being prepared and pre-packaged in- 
clude spinach, soup greens, citrus 
fruits, celery and tomatoes. 

Frank Grimes, president of Inde- 
pendent Growers Alliance of America, 
which has 5,000 member stores, re- 
cently was quoted as saying that one 
large Chicago retailer now operates 
at an overhead of less than 6% of sales 
volume through self-service, while 
a figure of 20% was considered nor- 
mal a few years ago. This overhead 
conceivably would be reduced to 3%, 
he added, with improved handling of 
vegetables and fruits. 

Far-sighted retailers and wholesal- 
ers, it is reported, already are plan- 
ning for refrigerated 
produce departments. They will need 
refrigerated cases and other equipment 
necessary for handling produce pre- 
packaged at point - of - origin, and 
shipped to them by truck, rail, air 
and sea. It is believed that eventually 


self-service 


all pre-packaging of fresh fruits and 
vegetables will be done at shipping 
point. 

Shipping point produce pre-pack- 
aging is still in an embyronic stage, 
according to A. L. Martin, director 
of research, Western Growers Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Calif., but he 
recently stated that “our research re- 
sults to date are such that actual ship- 
ping in considerable volume of some 
major selling vegetables, such as let- 
tuce, tomatoes and carrots, could be- 
gin within the next six months if 
equipment and the machinery neces- 
sary for large volume pre-packaging 
were available.” 

Pre-packaging by the retailer or 
wholesaler is a relatively simple proc- 
ess, because the produce he pre-pack- 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


ages today will be placed on sale to- 
morrow. But pre-packaging by the 
shipper must include an_ infallible 
process of decay control dnd con- 
tinuous refrigeration at proper tem- 
peratures, because the produce pre- 
packaged by the shipper must be 
transported thousands of miles under 
varying conditions. The shipper, to 
fulfill all the requirements of pre- 
packaging at point of origin, must 
have efficient equipment installed in his 
packaging sheds. 

In all packaging there is a pro- 
nounced trend toward making the 
container complete the “use of value” 
of its contents. 

A large can company has ready for 
introduction in 1948 a new low pres- 
sure aerosol dispenser, about the size 
of an average beer can. This con- 
tainer has concave ends, and a valve 
is soldered in the top which is oper- 
ated by depressing a button with the 
forefinger. Developed primarily for 
insecticides, the aerosol spray, it is 
claimed, will effectively “dose” an 
average size room in § to 10 seconds, 
eliminating the trouble and expense 
of a spray attachment. 

Another recent development of a 
similar nature in a flexible plastic bot- 
tle that needs only a “squeeze” to 
produce a spray of liquid deodorant. 
The device is said to be good for an 
average of from 700 to 800 spray 
applications per bottle. 

A toy manufacturer is merchandis- 
ing plastic miniature furniture in 
folding cartons which have interiors 
painted to complete the “walls” of 
the room for which the furniture is 
intended. 

The increasing conversion by re- 
tail establishments to “self-service” 
unquestionably is bringing about rad- 
ical changes in merchandising and 
marketing. Producers in the frozen- 
meat branch of the packing industry 
are confident that the sale of quick- 
frozen cuts under self-servicing will 
“work as much of a revolution in 
the meat industry as did the introduc- 
tion of western dressed beef through 


the refrigerated car years ago.”—M 
Oum Porrtuitzer, Editor, Packagin 
Parade. 


Seaports Enter Boom Era 
of Building, Modernization 


HE American seaport industry, b 

and large composed of state or 

municipal authorities and commis 
sions, has completed reacquisition of 1 
port facilities from the armed force 
With few exceptions, piers and 
wharves are again in commercial oper 
ation, and the third year of peace finds 
port administrators planning and 
building for modernization on an un 
precedented scale. 

Port terminal building in this coun 
try has lain almost dormant since the 
first world war. The majority of 
existing piers and wharves pre-date 
the highway truck; pre-date modern 
materials handling equipment; and 
more important, pre-date existing 
ocean vessel types. Generations of 
improved ships have come and gone, 
while the terminals have remained. 
The famed “Victories” and “Liberties” 
have cargo cubic capacities of 460,000. 
The new C-4s, now calling, have ca- 
pacities of 770,000 cubic feet with 
faster discharge and loading speeds. 

Add to this the fact that total 
United States import and export ton- 
nage in 1946 exceeded by more than 
one-third the annual average for the 
five prewar years, 1935-39 (the trend 
is still rising) . and the basis for 
wholesale port expansion becomes 
obvious. 

Selected major United States ports 
to announce modernization and expan- 
sion plans in recent months include the 
following: 

New York. Several groups are 
studying the problem of wholesale 
modernization of New York Har- 
bor’s antiquated piers. Among the 
programs proposed is that of the 
Department of Marine and Avia- 
tion, calling for a five-year modern- 
ization plan to cost $55 million 

Philadelphia. Authorities are d- 
vocating the construction of four 
multiple-berth double-deck piers 4 
an estimated cost of $30 million 

New Orleans. Long term port 
improvement program estimated [0 
cost $13 million. Work has beg»n. 

Houston. A three-year constrvc- 
tion program already underway »'!! 
cost an estimated $9 million. 

Boston. Funds available from 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Ghis Fs a RING Binder This is aPRONG Binder | 


ESBS : (947 


IR EMEMBER the ring binder you used in high 7: HE PRONG BINDER is a different kind of ring 
b 





school? You've probably never bothered to analyze inder, improved to provide COMPACTNESS, a nar- 
~ +its mechanism. But if you're interested in sell- rower backbone, and less cover width. It operates 
ing efficiency, these few facts may be very valuable. with the ease, speed and simplicity of a ring binder. 


Ghis $s How a Rind Works — This is How aProng Works 


Ring binders are not sold by Instead of round rings, the 
the capacity of the papers prong has elliptical compan- 
they hold. When you buy a ents that interlock side-by- 
two inch ring binder, you side. As the illustration indi- 
buy a binder with a two inch cates, when you order a two 
ring diameter. But this bind- inch prong binder, you get 
er will not hold two inches two full inches of binding 
of material. As the illustra- space. There’s no waste. And 





















tion shows—only about 1% inches of the ring is USABLE. 
The other half-inch must be reserved to permit sheets to 
turn easily without “binding”’ or catching at the top. 


When Go Gse a Rins finder 


i F YOUR sales catalog or price book has less than 








1% inch of material to be bound, use a ring 
== binder. No other type binders offer such a wide 
variety cf sizes, or so many qualities from which to 
choose. When PRICE is a factor, they can’t be beat. 
What's more, ring binders open flat... permit ease of 
reference right up to the inside binding edge of your 
sheets. Sheet change is easy. But remember... ring 
) bindings are most efficient for less than 1'4” of material. 






> 
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because prongs take less lateral space, the cover of your 
binder will be less wide than that of a ring device. 
A unique hinging device locks pages securely in place. 


When fo Use a Prong Binder 


F YOU REQUIRE a binder that will hold MORE than 
: 1%” of material and less than 3”, use a prong binder. 

You'll get lighter weight and smaller size . . . important 
for the salesman’s briefcase. What's more, prong binders 
open as flat as a table-top — permit reference and writ- 
ing to the inside edge of the page. Sheet change is 
simple and swift. If you use standard three-hole punch- 
ing, ask for the PARA-PRONG binder. For Kalamazoo or 
for Tengwell spacing specify the VARI-PRONG binder. 








=== ae 





* Vari-Prong and Pari-Prong are but two of Remington 
Rand‘s exceptionally complete line of loose leaf binders. 
Write today for the free bamaee PRONG BINDERS (LL 132) 


—— % —— 


b> Let Your CAPACITY Needs Pecide--- " inriin Rand ) 
Th: Prong Starts Where the Ring Leaves Off! 1 : > / 
Prong Starts Where the Ring wee Trem a] 
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Trends 


the State legislature for port mod 
ernization total $19 million. The 
program is already underway. 

Long Beach. The Harbor Com- 
mission is already well into a con- 
struction and harbor extension five- 
year program to cost $25 million. 

San Francisco. Recently author 
ized cargo facilities and waterfront 
improvement projects total an esti- 
mated $7 million. 

Mobile. I arly 


let on an expansion program to cost 


contracts being 


$4 million. 

Los Angeles. Harbor improve 
provements and cargo facilities un 
derway and scheduled total approxi 
mately $15.5 million. 

San Diego. Initial contracts let 
on new per facilities to cost an 
estimated $3 million. 

Most of the above is heavy construc- 
tion placed on a bid basis, as required 
by municipal and state laws. Port 
engineers, however, are keenly study- 
ing new methods and materials, and 
ire increasingly prone to call for them 
Modern 


cargo doors, flooring on which will 


in plans and specifications. 


operate mobile mechanical handling 
equipment, greatly increased natural 
lighting; and such construction inno 
vations as gunite protected wood pil 
ing, asphalt impregnated concrete pil 
ing, and pre-cast concrete deck slabs 
feature the new designs. 

In the framework of long term im 
provement is an immediate port pic 
ture of mechanization. A_ recent 
World Ports survey disclosed that 66 
port companies had already invested 
more than $4 million in mobile equip 
ment such as lift trucks, cranes, and 
conveyors, and were planning to in 
vest an additional $900,000 in similar 
equipment immediately. Modern cargo 
handling is on its way in the port 
industry.—Paut AMUNDSEN, Editor, 


VW orld Ports 


Tire Publication Changes Name 
Five Rebuilders News, New Yor 


istnal publicatn the tire recappu 


New Agency Opens in Hollywood 


Ralrh Yambe Organizaty the 
ume yw advertisi and publ 
ti ge y Ww ecentl pened 
thees in H w Ca I 1dditi 
Mr. Yambe pers el are Charl 
Ea | ind Hal H ‘ 


Tabloid vs. Traditionals 


By H. S, THOENEBE 
Vice-President 

lohn Falkner Arndt & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


— must be nearly normal 

again. Hatchets are reappearing 
as standard equipment for publication 
representatives. From where we sit, 
the more violent phases of the Space 
War Il find the traditional 7 by 10’s 
pitted against the tabloids, though the 
supporters of each side are not unwill- 
ing to take a poke at each other for old 


time’s sake. 


In the main theater of action the 
disputants contest the value of inquir- 
ies . . . whether it is better to count 
them on the fingers of one hand or 
measure them by the bushel. The tab- 
loids show an inclination to brandish 
inquiries; the traditionals often profess 


innocence of them. 


Like many brawls, the Space War 
is senseless, futile and without basis. 

By this time it must be apparent 
that the publishing business has grown 
not one but two strong and dissimilar 
branches. One is the tabloid, essenti- 
ally a news dissemination service and 
itself an outgrowth of the “new devel- 
opment” page. The other is the tradi- 
tional “7 by 10,” largely an education- 
al medium. 

Since readers can’t be herded into 
line, it is reasonable to assume they will 
reach for a tabloid when they want 
news. It is also reasonable to assume 
they will not consult a tabloid when 
they want complete information on 
how to design, operate or manage. Your 
prospect may read and like both types 
of publications, but we'll string along 
with the idea that when you have 
money for only one publication, you'd 
better pick the one that fits your read- 
er’s mood and your objectives. 

A Midwestern agency executive | 
know has another, and similar ap- 
proach in comparing the tabloids and 
traditions. For fast, high response, 
whether on a test or continuous basis, 
he chooses the tabloids. But for the 
long pull, he picks the traditional— 
with double spreads in color if possible. 

We recently received nearly 400 in- 
quiries from a single 34% by 44-inch 
advertisement in a tabloid for a cata- 
log. Concurrently, of a few inquiries 


recently received from a “traditional” 
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H. S. Thoenebe 


publication, two are developing into 
$100,000 jackpot proportions. The 
latter two specifically said they had 
selected the company “because through 
years of observing its advertising, they 
had come to learn what it had done 
for others, and had confidence in what 
it might do for them.” 

This is by no means the case of the 
tortoise and the hare. Advertisers w ho 
follow closely the aims of both fields of 
publishing may use both to better ad- 


vantage. 


Associated Construction Publishers 
Elect Wigdale as New President 


New ofhcers of Associated Cor 
tion Publications were elected at t al 
nual meeting in Chicago, Sept 6-27 
The new executives are: president, N 
man Wigdale, publisher Western Builder 
vice-president, D. E. Williams, vice-prest 


dent, Texas Contractor: secretary, Gordort 
= 

L. Anderson, manager Constructi Bu 

letin. Under their direction an ext 


idvertising program is planned for 1948 


The association is composed 


following publications: Construct D 
gest, Indianapolis; Constructiones Har 
risburg: Construction News, Littl kK 


Dixie Contractor Atlanta Cy 
Bulletin, Minneapolis; Michigan ( 
tor ©& Builder Detroit Mid U ¢ 


tractor, Kansas City, Mo Mi P| 
Valley Contractor, St. Louis: N uns 
land Constructio Boston; ) , 
Builder & Contractor, Los Angeles Xd 


Contractor, Dallas, and Western 
Milwaukee 
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Do Radio Engineers 


Know What You 


Make? 





Now—A Radio Engineer's Directory 


MARKET 


Radio Engineers control the technical buying of a two- 
billion-dollar radio-electronic and radar market. These men 
alone are competent to do the specifying and purchasing 
of complicated radio tubes, components, and materials that 
only a trained and experienced engineer really understands. 


More than 15,000 radio-and-electronic engineers and 
engineers in training, will receive and use the 1948 I.R.E. 
Yearbook. This membership roster and radio product index 
has a close personal relationship to each engineer because 
it lists the reader himself and his fellow members in the 
radio profession. It is his own property with a permanent 
place on his desk 
— at his finger- 
tips, a reference 
to both friends 
and radio-product 
data he needs and 
wants. 





The Inscicute of Radio Engincers 


MR POOr 1948 





2% 


Ga 


FEATURES 


e Complete membership list of The Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 


e An alphabetical list of over 2000 firms serving the radio- 


electronic industry, with addresses, and — 
e Names of the chief engineers of most of these firms, plus, 
e Coding for 25 basic product classifications of each. 


e Detailed product classifications (more than 100 headings) 


for all kinds of radio-electronic components and equip- 
ment listed for the firms advertising in the Yearbook. 


e PRODUCT ADVERTISING of equipment and compo- 


nent-parts manufacturers, displaying and giving specifi- 
cations for their products and providing engineering data. 




















For ''Proceedings of !.R.E. 
RATES Contract Advertisers" 

Space Rate Size 6 Times 12 Times 
| page $250. , “se $225. $200. 
24 page 180. 4%,""x 10" 160. 140. 
'4 page 100. {24" x10" | 90. 80. 

1454" x 4%" | 
4% page 60. {2'/4,"" x 47," 55. 50. 
= 1454'' x 24%" | ——_ 
Agency Discount 15%. Cash Discount 2% 10 days. 








.R.E. YEARBOOK 
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Mus H criticism has been aimed 
at U. S. advertisers, particularly 


in the industrial field, for their in- 






difference toward export audiences. 





All you need do is flip the pages of any 





foreign trade journal to see what the 





critics mean. You'll notice a big per- 
centage of the ads look familiar. 
Closer analysis will show that many of 







the ads are warmed-over versions of 







messages written for domestic con- 






sumption, with little or no attempt to 





tailor them for export markets, other 





than translation of the text. This 






indifference must be even more ap- 
parent to the advertiser’s severest 







critic—the foreign audience. 





True, our export prospect recog- 
nizes the value of big U. S. names. 
And he is very likely impressed by the 
fact that the product offered is in 
big U. S. demand. In some cases that 
might be enough to sell him. But you 
can make a far more favorable im- 








pression when you take the special 
time and effort to show what the pro- 
duct will do for him under his local 
operating conditions, how it can solve 







scelera un proye* to de urbaniza - 
3 Tournapulls modernos De 
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LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign 
ls Tailored to Reach Export Markets 


By J. G. VAN DE LOO 


Assistant Customer 
Relations Manager 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


Peoria, |! 


his particular problems, how others in 
his country successfully use it. He 
feels you consider him a pretty im- 
portant guy. When you do that, re- 
gardless of the technique you employ, 
you catch his interest, win his respect, 
and he will stop, look and listen. 
Local Job Stories Get Attention 
Granted, it’s difficult to feel the 
pulse of foreign markets to determine 
the most effective advertising method. 
Techniques vary with merchandising 
problems of different types of prod- 
ucts. The local-color treatment sug- 
gested here is but one approach to the 


problem. It has worked successfully 
for R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, 
Ill., in promotion of excavating, haul- 
ing and lifting equipment to foreign 
government officials and contractors 


de terra pore real 





Deity 








for handling heavy construction. In 
addition to creating interest among 
prospects, this local job story cam- 
paign has promoted better relations 
with equipment owners, who are by 
no means adverse to favorable recog- 
nition given their projects in LeTour- 
neau ads. Further, it has resulted in 
enthusiastic response and cooperation 
from LeTourneau distributors and 
sales personnel abroad, who have made 
the campaign possible by sending in 
job stories and photos from their terri- 
tories. 

Objective of this particular export 
trade paper campaign is to establish the 
high-speed, rubber-tired Tournapull 
Scraper as a basic construction tool 
with universal application and ac- 
ceptance for moving dirt. Introducing 
such an advanced earthmoving ma- 
chine to export requires considerable 
pre-selling and market conditioning— 
especially in many territories where 
head baskets and ox carts remain in 
common usage, and where hand labor 
is still considered the cheapest com- 

(Continued on page 134) 





LAS movende 29 milhoes de 
inhamento F 


ERROVIARIO NO BRASIL 









given in the copy, the layout emphasizes large job atmosphere p oto 
Tailored to specific markets, copy pictures what equipmer’ hes 
done under local conditions of climate, materials, and terra! 


Factual headlines, arresting halftones taken on the job, and copy 
pointing out actual case histories are basic ingredients of these 
typical LeTourneau export spreads. To lend realism and proof to facts 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


| 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

. . Staff correspondents and leading 
traffic managers in industry will discuss 
present day industrial traffic management, 
which functions at every stage of distribu- 
tion to control overall costs . . . Traffic 
management in progressive organizations, 
as our authors point out, is not thought 
of as a separate or isolated activity but 
as one which performs under centralized 
control in close cooperation with other 
related distributive activities, including 











transportation, handling, packing and 

ull ISTRIBUTION AGE editorially covers and integrates all pomeene. finance and insurance, ware- 

: ; ae : : ousing, marketing and service and main- 

ool eight basic phases of distribution; Transportation, Han- tenance . : . DA for November will feature 

oil dling, Packing and Packaging, Finance, Insurance, Ware- many practical and suggestive articles. 
is housing, Marketing and Service and Maintenance. DA impartially ad 

| ian i lille aati Mias TRANSPORTATION OF PERISHABLES... 

le probes into and reports on all po ao ioe, poustia ; ‘ loch woor SGRG0D ancheads of Guth Gutta 

— do, or will, affect further economies in distribution. DA is written and vegetables are shipped by rail from 

, a ‘ , : : liforni i 

re by businessmen, distinguished in their respective fields, present- perc ng ae United Steter and Canede 

" ing to other businessmen the results of their practical applications, .-.R. C. Neill, traffic manager, California 

or ; ; ae : : Fruit Growers Exchange, will discuss this 

rather than theories, in hard-hitting, fact-finding articles that have major transportatian problem in relation 


one purpose in mind . .. more economical distribution. to morkoting. 


It is this broad yet concise editorial that is respected by our 
38,995* purchasing-executive readers interested in and respon- 


BETTER RAIL TRANSPORTATION ... 
F. G. Gurley, president, The Atchison, 


sible for effecting further distribution economies. Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System, will 
- . ‘ ad " " discuss what his road is doing to meet 
The top-flight readership of DA provides the support that some of the basic physical requirements 


advertisers expect. The concentrated circulation of DA makes for better rail transportation. 





it unnecessary for advertisers to use several media to reach the ° 

top markets requiring distribution services and equipment. DA MORE ABOUT THE COOPERATIVES .. . 
covers all ul £ the “pie” of distributi hick ti D. B. Chase, L. K. Lasser & Company, will 
overs all phases of the “pie of distribution ... which portion continue his discussion of the tax-free 
do YOU serve? cooperatives who number more than 





800,000 organizations with an income of 
five billion dollars, 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 







* Latest survey indicates 2.73 readers per copy. 
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TAKING PHOTOS 
LeTOURNEAU 


<9 


LeTourneau's job-story campaign requires 


FOR GETTING J08 DATA 





steady flow of material from actual jobs 


abroad. Field engineers and foreign distributors are encouraged to send jobs data and 
photos. This brochure, sent to its distributors and engineers, graphically illustrates 
correct procedures and techniques for taking equipment shots effectively for advertis- 


ing. In addition, job report forms make 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132] 


Export Marketing 


modity available. Too, one of the 
biggest objections to this modern type 
of equipment ts the feeling that it re- 
quires a highly qualified engineer to 
operate and maintain. 

Through use of local job stories and 
pictures, we answer this objection by 
giving export earthmovers a true and 
accurate picture of what this equip- 
ment has done under their local con- 
ditions of climate, materials and 
terrain, with local operators and super- 
visors. At the same time, by report- 
ing production performance, we pro- 
vide a yardstick against which they 
can measure their present equipment 


ind earthmoving methods. 
Supply Job Reports, Photos 


Of course, this program requires a 
steady flow of material from the field 
to carry a sustained campaign of ex- 
port stories. While this entails con- 
stant contact and follow-up with field 
personnel, it has this advantage: Such 
promotion provides an excellent Oop- 
portunity to keep distributors and field 
engineers advertising-conscious. Here’s 
how we go after the material: 

Copies of all shipping invoices are 
routed to the customer relations di- 
vision for follow up. Requests are 
promptly sent to the local field engi- 
neer and distributor to report on the 
operation of the machines for adver- 
tising. 

Rather than tell the distributor to 
cover the job, we sell him on the ad- 
vantages of having his customers and 
the projects in his territory widely 
published in LeTourneau advertising, 
and ask that he cooperate with our 
local field engineer in obtaining the 
necessary job data and photos. To 
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it easy to report all phases of a project. 


further sell him on the idea, we en- 
close reprints of LeTourneau ads show- 
ing how we have featured Tournapull 
owners and applications from other 
export territories. These reprints are 
good “bait,” and give the distributor 
a close idea of the type of material 


we need from him. 


In addition, both the distributor 
and our own men are provided with 
aids for getting data and photos. Job 
report forms make it easy to cover all 
phases of the project. A photo book- 
let graphically illustrates correct an- 
gles by diagrams and pictures; empha- 
sizes desirability of shooting action 
peculiar to this high-speed type of 
equipment rather than posed shots; 
stresses big loads, job atmosphere, back- 
ground; reminds the photographer to 
cover loading, hauling and spreading 
operations; and assures us of getting 
photos that are closer to our advertis- 
ing standards for giving a true picture 
of the project. 

All LeTourneau export field engi- 
neers are equipped with suitable cam- 


de 


Photographs like this one tell the job-stories and add an authentic touch to business p per 


ads. Here, old and new methods are contrasted on a housing project in Venez 


eras and film for this purpose. Taki: 
photos and getting job reports is pa 
of their job. Most distributors either 
have camera equipment, or have fac 
ities available locally for  getti: 
photographs. 

Incidentally, the importance of 
knowledging all such material from 
the field can’t be over-emphasized— 
regardless of whether it’s exceptional!) 
good, average, or rather incompk 
A word of thanks for their effort ma 
tains interest, keeps them trying and 
offers opportunity to make tactful 
suggestions for improvement, or to 
get more information. 

Practically all material submitted 
gets into print. The most news- 
worthy or spectacular data is featured 
in spread ads covering a single job. 
The average or sketchy job reports are 
usually combined in group job study 
ads which effectively illustrate Tourn- 
apull acceptance in many countries, 
on all types of projects and applica- 
tions, in all kinds of materials, under 
varying job conditions. As ads are 
completed, advance copies are sent to 
each distributor or field engineer who 
contributed either photos or data, ad- 
vising when and where the ad _ will 
appear. In other words, we sell ‘em 
again and keep the door open for fol- 
lowing requests. 

Stories Make Colorful Copy 

Here, briefly, is a few typical exam- 
ple of the advertising material this pro- 
motion produces: 

From Sao Paulo, Brazil distributor, 
reporting Tournapull performance on 
local railroad construction: “Dr. Cin- 
cinato Cajado Braga of Sao Paulo was 
assigned one of the most difficult sec- 
tions on realignment of the Estrado 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Textile Industries 

Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Hardware 

Electrical South 

southern Building Supplies 





OUTH...1948 





A MAGNIFICENT OPPORTUNITY 


for manufacturers of 


INDUSTRIAL AND POWER 
EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 


on RED by increase in power, over 
. 34% of the nation’s industrial expansion 
during the past four years has been accounted 
for by the South and Southwest. 1948 will 
he another big year of expansion and mod- 


ernization. 


The day of “cheap labor” in the South has 
passed. Wages skyrocketed during the war 
(in many Southern industries the minimum 
wage of common labor increased from 15c- 
20c pre-war to from 80c¢ to 95c¢ an hour at 


the present time). And wages are not going 


down. 


The installation of efficient. labor-conserv- 
ing machinery and equipment has become a 


necessity for Southern manufacturers. 


To capitalize this market opportunity, be 
-ure you have adequate space in SOUTHERN 
Power AND INDUSTRY on your 1948 adver- 
tising schedule. S.P.1. reaches the important 
buying influences in practically every impor- 
tant industrial. utility and large service plant 
in the South and Southwest —gives you dom- 
inant coverage in this great. rapidly expand. 


ing market. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY @ Grant Bldg.., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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DUSTRY is published in ac- 
cordance with the high edi- 
torial standards of The Associ 
ated Business Papers, of which 
organization it is a member 


SOUTHERN POWER and IN- 
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de Ferro Central do Brazil railroad 
between Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 

a mile-long fall 36 feet high, 30 
feet wide, to be built through a deep 
construction began early 


swamp . 
in 1945, using thousands of men, mules 
carts and railroad equipment . . . prog- 


ress was so slow, E.F.C.B. officials were 
about to abandon the project in favor 
of a longer route around the swamp 

« in September, 1945, Dr. Cajado 
Braga brought in four Tournapull- 
Scraper units for excavating, hauling 
and spreading, replacing former meth- 
ods . . . with them moved 1,100,000 
cubic yards . . . completed the project 
by September, 1946. Following com- 
pletion of this first section, Dr. Cajado 
Braga was assigned another section of 
the project in the Paratei Valley, where 
he is now using 10 Tournapulls.” 

Further information on types of 
earth handled, haul distances, plus 
representative photos and a complete 
project diagram, developed into a 
smash spread ad for leading Latin 
American construction magazines. (In 
addition, this ad was translated from 
Spanish into Portuguese, with pictures 
and captions from other Brazil Tourn- 
apull jobs imprinted on the front and 
back covers, to make a special four- 
page, two-color Tournapull bulletin 
for the Brazil territory. ) 


Other fact-packed reports made 
strong, local-interest ads of Tourna- 
pull methods and application on a 
canal project in the Middle East; min- 
ing in Australia; irrigation jobs in 
Mexico, British East Africa and Brazil; 
highway construction in Canada, Nic- 
aragua and Panama; airports in Eng- 
land, Argentina and India; on indus- 
trial land levelling in South Africa and 
Venezuela; agricultural usage in Ha- 
waii and Peru; mining operations in 
Cuba, British Guiana and the Philip- 
pines. 


Result—Inquiries, Sales 


Thus, through constant contact, 
follow up and merchandising, this ex- 
port job story campaign has carried 
along by its own weight. It has proved 
particularly successful in Latin Amer- 
ica, where field installations have de- 
veloped on a broader scale due to a 
more rapid postwar recovery in many 
of those countries. Inquiries received 
last year from ads show better than 


150% increase over 1945, and, while 
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this local job-story ad campaign was 
merely one of many contributing fac- 
tors, sales of Tournapulls to Latin 
America increased 50% during the 
same period. By continuing to follow 
up on equipment delivery reports, 
similar active promotion is being given 
to other export territories as rapidly 
as they develop. 

To wring every dollar’s worth of 
usefulness from the trade paper ads, 
reprints are mailed to complete list of 
customers and prospects within the 
country featured. Extra quantities are 
offered to the local distributors for 
special mailings or hand-out. In ad- 
dition, all reprints are mailed out 
monthly to both domestic, as well as 
export distributors and to our own 
sales staffs. As previously mentioned, 
ads are often tailored into special bul- 
letins in several languages. Distribu- 
tors often re-run ads at their own ex- 
pense in local media to obtain spot 
coverage. 


‘Plus Advantages’ 


Virtually all the material from the 
ads pays off again in many ways. It 
provides us with plenty of ammuni- 
tion for use in domestic as well as 
export literature. Unusual equipment 
applications and performance records 
are worked up into job data sheets for 
export sales data books. Good method 
stories add color and editorial balance 
to the “Co-Operator,” official publi- 
cation for certified LeTourneau equip- 
ment operators. They also make ex- 
cellent news releases; trade publica- 





tions with export coverage are alwa 
anxious to receive complete job i 
formation and over-all project phot 
graphs, consequently give these storis 
a high rate of acceptance in their e 
torial columns. 

Distributors often request murals 
made from good local job photograp)is 
for use on their office walls, at exhibits 
and fairs. Sales divisions lean heavi'y 
on this wide variety and quantity of 
photos, data and reprints when mak- 
ing up special sales presentations. Re- 
gardless of the sales problem to be 
illustrated—whether it’s type of proj- 
ect, application, method or materials 
to be handled—there is always an ade- 
quate store of convincing case his- 
tories available to lend proof of suc- 
cessful equipment application and user 
acceptance. 

However, aside from all these 
“plus” advantages, the export mate- 
rial has paid for itself alone in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of our business pa- 
per advertising. It conveys the impres- 
sion to the export prospect, that we 
are honestly interested in his equip- 
ment problems; that we consider him 
well worth the special time and effort 
necessary to show how LeTourneau 
tools can economically and efficiently 
fit his needs. Through truthful re- 
porting of the facts, it wins respect 
among customers. It has proven abil- 
ity to facilitate sales, and it has sparked 
our distributors and sales engineers 
with an active interest in the program. 
What more can you expect from your 
export advertising dollars? 
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Executives of the Automotive Trade Associations congratulate Publisher George & 
Quisenberry on the new export circulation record set by ‘The American Autom: >ile 


(Overseas Edition)’ and ‘El Automovil Americano.’ 


Left to right in the picture »re: 


J. L. Gilbert, A. H. Ejichholz, W. H. Lukens, Mr. Quisenberry, ana Alfred Reeves. 
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Industrial buyers 


don’t write for these catalogs 


They don’t have to. 

Engineers and plant executives of the mechanical industries 
in thousands of leading companies 

can put their hands on any of these manufacturers’ catalogs 
instantly, whenever they are needed. 


They are always on deck — in Sweet's File. 


In minutes, instead of days, 

the prospective buyer is able to say 
“Yes, this is what we want; 

“Pil phone their local representative.” 
And then the negotiations move quickly 


toward an order. 


That’s the way catalogs work 

when they are distributed in Sweet's. 

Catalogs that are quickly accessible get the most use. 
They bring buyers and sellers together 

in the shortest possible time, 


and at lower cost. 


The catalogs pictured here are only a few 
of the two hundred and fourteen catalogs 


in the current Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries. 





They range in size from four pages to sixty pages. 
The average size is eight pages. 


They represent large, medium and small companies. 


Plant operating and maintenance officials like Sweet's File. 
Thousands of those who receive it 

have stated in writing that they use it more often 

than any other source of product information. 

Many add that they wish more suppliers 


would include their catalogs in Sweet's. 


TO OE FTE OIE ET > 


od 
is 


For further information on this and other Sweet's Files. 


please see the Market Data Book, or write. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


New York 19, 119 West 40th Street 


BOSTON 16 ; 31 St. James Avenue DETROIT 26 548 Free Press Building 
BUFFALO 2. eaeha 70 Niagara Street LOS ANGELES 13 816 West 5th Street 
CHICAGO 54 700 Merchandise Mart PHILADELPHIA 7 1321 Arch Street 
CINCINNATI 2 American Building PITTSBURGH 22 Professional Building 
CLEVELAND 15 1422 Euclid Avenue ST. UGWS 1 ...... 721 Olive Street 
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In Mexico. Cuba. 
Central and 
South America 






nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 


Panamericanos 
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more than one untry, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 
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INDIVIDL AL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING BROUIPMENT 


one only, 


ousine rnal published in opar 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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for Marketing Men 


ADVERTISING 
By Albert Wesley Frey 


Published, 1947, by Ronald Press Company 
15 E. 26th St... New York. 
Price: $5. 
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Maybe their space is used for everyt 
else but “to influence readers. 

It is time for 4 really good he 
the ever-expanding industrial advert 
field. The last book, if 
1936. and. the 


of industrial advert 


memory re 
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Was published in 

mendous growtl 


and marketing now needs someon 
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he entire field of advertising 


“Advertising,” by Professor Frey 


excellent, informative volume on 
sumer advertising ind) = marketi It 
should be a required and “must” r 
for not only the student, but als 
everyone ass ciated with advertisi1 
iny capacity But, trom an u dustri 
vertising and marketing standp 
las not ing tl it if dustrial id 
then have not known for a long ti 

j 1] j 


Oh, ior a FOOd, 1 realy good 
or industrial idvertising and market 
to write one 


Mayhap., I shall have 
ill.—B. M. W 


HOW TO BECOME WELL KNOWN 
By Henry F. Woods, Jr. 





Published, 1947, by Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Price: $2.50. 

“Hank” Woods is an accomplishe 
sonal and industrial publicist witl 
stewardship on Standard Oil of New 
sey and other accounts with Met 
Ericks 

His rrent text is writt 

entary level j bab \ 

re \ rlue t € ue ¢ 
vea or the limelig t r tl 
phyte ndustrial publicit in 
task includes et gy tne hoss 
print 

The te gue < eview 

d N pect i expe 2g 

e usual, speaki and writing 
opportunity 

The style is anecdotal, and 
wealt examples alert idea 
find s esti endless 

aki vy stunts 


PRINTING TECHNIQUES 

By W. D. Molitor 
Published, 1947, by Edward Stern & C 
Sixth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Price: $2. 


will find this 69-page | k inva 
ell \ t ‘ $2 | ll s 
WCE | ideas the t 
Ire ilies I nis ‘ 
tl pa VIVE iny 
\ d ind ictica net 
proving the art printing \ é 
vit! small t ets tor ital wy 
| r ot i & vill hi d t 
tl ila terest Meé se 
, that f ues (in pr 
exist for those who < operate 
printer B. M. W 
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9 REASONS WHY THE 
WELDING ENGINEER 
MAINTAINS ITS LEADERSHIP! 


| EDITORIAL Well trained, authoritative editors, 
living in and with the welding industry, offer The 
Welding Engineers readers practical, up-to-the- 
minute material covering new techniques of pro- 
duction and maintenance welding, new methods of 
layout and production, as well as the latest news of 
the welding industry. The Welding Engineer is an 
indispensable aid to all men who make, sell or use 
welding equipment as it offers timely, factual help 
geared to their own daily job requirements. 


‘j CIRCULATION The Welding Engineer is the only 
paid circulation publication (ABC) serving the 
expanding welding industry. It reaches (1) key 
welding men in all types of industry, (2) contract 
welders and (3) distributors of welding equipment 
and supplies. The Welding Engineer’s circulation 
is well balanced—by industries, welding shops and 
distributors—by geographical distribution—by weld- 


ing job titles. 


El READERSHIP The Welding Engineer's never end- 
ing stream of exclusive how-to-do-it information has 
resulted in outstanding readership among welding 
men — welding engineers, metallurgists, welding 








superintendents and fpremen, welding operators. 
Every copy averages 4.7 readers. 


4 ADVERTISING The advertising section of The 
Welding Engineer is the markst place of the weld- 
ing industry. It contains the largest volume of adver- 
tising space and a greater number of advertisers 
than competing papers combined. Advertising in- 
cludes all products used in welding and related 
operations such as, welding apparatus, material and 
supplies of all types, weld finishing equipment, 
safety equipment, ete. 


5 | MARKET Through the years, welding has come 
to play an increasingly important role in virtually 
all metal working industries. Revolutionary strides 
continue to be made in the technical know-how and 
practical applications of welding. To keep pace with 
this rapidly expanding market has been — will con- 
tinue to be—The Welding Engineer's undivided 
interest. More readers than ever look to The 
Welding Engineer for its thorough editorial cover- 
age of the industry’s advancement. More advertisers 
than ever use The Welding Engineer as the most 
profitable advertising medium to reach their 
market. 


FIRST in editorial coverage, in paid circulation, 
in readership, in volume of advertising, in num- 
ber of advertisers—THE WELDING ENGINEER 
is the top medium for your sales message to the 
welding industry. It is the most productive mar- 
ket place for your products! Write for complete 


information. 


vse WV AILDING /ANGINEER 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 
‘RIAL MARKETING, October, 1947 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 26 chapters. 






N annual award of $1,000 and an 

appropriate certificate will be 
presented by Putnam Publishing Com- 
pany to the advertiser member of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and his advertising agency who 
present the best documented example 
of how industrial advertising bears a 
major portion of the sales load for a 
particular company. 

This was the substance of a joint 
statement made Oct. 7 by William 
A. Marsteller, manager of advertising 
and market research of Rockwell Mfg. 
Company, and chairman of the board 
of directors of NIAA, and Russell L. 
Putman, president of the Putman Pub- 
lishing Company. To be known as 
the Annual Putman Publishing Award, 
the prize will be made each year, be- 
ginning in 1948. The $1,000 will be 
equally divided between the advertiser 
member of NIAA and his advertising 
agency, if one is used, with each re- 
ceiving $500. 

In tendering the award to NIAA, 
Mr. Putman said, “We do so with the 
hope that it will serve to stimulate 
closer coordination of industrial ad- 
vertising with sales operations—that 
it will result in the development of 
more industrial advertising that car- 
ries an increasing and _ identifiable 
share of the sales load.” 

Mr. Putman pointed out that indus- 
trial advertising has made real progress 
during the last 25 years, but it still 
needs to do more to earn full recog- 
nition from management. He added 
that he believes through the docu- 
mented experiences of advertisers, as 
will be found in the entries for the 
Putman award, new light will be 
thrown on the real values to be found 
in industrial advertising. 

Mr. Marsteller, in accepting the 
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__ NIAA. Wews 


Chairman of the Board: W!LLIAM A. MARSTELLER, Manager, Advertis- 
ing and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


President and General Manager: WW. LANE WITT. 


National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 


Putman Publishing Company to Make Annual 
$1,000 Award to NIAA Member and His Agency 





award for NIAA, following approval 
by the association’s board of directors, 
expressed appreciation of NIAA for 
being selected as the sponsoring organ- 
ization. Full administration of the 
award will be handled by the awards 
administrative committee of the asso- 
ciation, under the chairmanship of 
Walter M. Yogerst, sales manager of 
Bodine Company. NIAA 


Electric 





committee several 


established _ this 
months ago to administer awards spon- 
sored by the association. 


* Advertising Men Must Talk 
Production Language—Beard 
William K. Beard, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, championed the 
(Continued on page 142) 





Montreal 
New Jersey 


New York Second Monday 
Philadelphia First Thursday 
Pittsburgh First Thursday 
Rochester Fourth Tuesday 
Rockford Second Tuesday 
St. Louis Every Thursday 
San Francisco Third Monday 
Seattle Last Tuesday 
Toronto First Thursday 


Second Thursday 
Western New Second Thursday 
England 


Youngstown 


Third Thursday 





When You Travel, 
Chapters 


Editor’s Note: For the benefit of its traveling readers, Industrial Marketing once 
again publishes this roster of 26 NIAA chapters with the time and location of their 
meetings. Visitors to the cities where these chapters are located are invited to attend 
the meetings, whether NIAA members or not. A spirit of cordiality exists at each 
chapter, and visitors are always welcome. 


CHAPTER TIME PLACE 

Baltimore Third Tuesday 6:30 p.m Lord Baltimore Hotel 

Boston First Thursday 6:00 p.m Engineers Club 
(Subject to change.) 

Buffalo Second Thursday 6:30 p.m Stuyvesant Hotel 

Chicago Second Monday 6:30 p.m Builders Club 

Cincinnati Third Tuesday 6:00 p.m Sinton Hotel 

Cleveland Last Friday 6:30 p.m Hollenden Hotel 

Columbus Fourth Thursday 6:30 p.m Hotel Seneca 

Detroit Second Tuesday 12:00 Noon Wardell Hotel 

Fourth Tuesday 6:00 p.m 

Houston Second Tuesday 6:00 p.m Houston Club 

Indianapolis Second Tuesday 6:30 p.m Athenaeum 

Los Angeles Third Thursday 12:15 p.m University Club 

Milwaukee Second Thursday 6:30 p.m Plankinton Hotel 

Minnesota Second Tuesday 6:30 p.m Alternates between th: 


Second Wednesday 6:30 p.m 
Third Wednesday 


Visit These NIAA 


athletic clubs of Miu 

neapolis and St. Pa 
Ritz Carlton Hotel 
Essex House, Newark 















6:00 p.m 

6:30 p.m Belmont Plaza Hotel 

6:30 p.m Penn-Sheraton Hote! 

6:30 p.m University Club 

7:00 p.m Casa Lorenzo 

6:30 p.m University Club 

12:15 p.m Forest Park Hotel 

6:30 p.m Engineers Club 

6:00 p.m Bohemian Cafe 

12:15 p.m Royal York Hotel 

6:15 p.m 

6:30 p.m.- University Club, Hart 
Conn 

6:00 p.m. Tod Hotel 


—_— 
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MARKET 


and 


MEDIUM 


that pay off 


The largest fleet of pleasure 
boats in history sailed Ameri- 
can waters this year. Boating, 
once a sport for the few, is now 
enjoyed by millions. Yachting 
magazine's circulation, with- 
out artificial stimulation of any 


kind, has doubled since the war. 









































In 1948 still more thousands 
will take to boating . . . and 
spend more millions than ever 
before. All factors form a per- 
fect picture of a market and a 
pay off hand- 


medium that 


somely. 


May we send you information 


about this great boating market! 





Yachting 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street +« New York 17, N.Y. 


Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 
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cause of “mechanized selling” in talks 


140] 


before three NIAA chapters during 
September. 

Mr. Beard chose the topic, ‘How to 
Talk Advertising in the Language of 
the Boss” for his appearances before 
meetings of the Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and Rochester chapters. 

Advertising managers and agency 
managers are so steeped in their own 
idiom that they talk the lingo of ad- 
vertising rather than that of produc- 
tion, finance, costs and profits when 
they address management, Mr. Beard 
pointed out. 

The McGraw-Hill promotion chief 
stressed the need for a positive ap- 
proach in advertising discussions with 
management. 

“It is an 


injustice tO Management 


to assume an  anti-advertising re- 
action,” said the McGraw-Hilf execu- 
tive. “It is desirable to talk advertis- 


ing tO management in executive 
language and thinking, stressing profit 
angles and the cumulative effect of 
uninterrupted advertising. Manage- 
ment is more apt to be convinced of 
the importance of advertising to its 
business by consideration of its ob- 


jectives in relation to profits, reduction 


gpenenes® wocane\ Ve 


a aril, tin ut 
oe ——— 


Philip C. Sowersby, Chicago sales promotion manager of General Electric Compar 
Department, and newly elected CIAA president, admires the plaque won by the 
chapter for having the largest attendance at NIAA's Silver Jubilee Conference 
The Industrial Council of Pittsburgh is the sponsor of the annu 
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in Milwaukee. 





in the cost of selling, manufactu ing 
orders by advertising as a means of 
mechanized selling and by justify ing 
the amount of advertising require. in 
relation to a specific target or gos’ to 
be achieved.” 

Mr. Beard 
copies of McGraw-Hill’s latest work- 


distributed adv Ice 


book on “Mechanized Selling at 
Work.” The brochure outlines clear 
cut parallels between manufacturing 
and sales functions, and includes a 


series of work sheets for analyzing the 
steps in engineering sales. 

Sharing the Philadelphia program 
with Mr. Beard was Samuel W. Gibb, 
general sales manager, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gibb spoke on “What Top 
Management Expects from the Ad- 
vertising Department Under Today’s 
Conditions.” He pointed out advertis- 
ing’s relation to the function of sales 
management in selling the production 
of the company. He also said that ad- 
vertising is correlated with a definite 
sales program with no-distinction be- 


1 


tween the separate functions of ad- 


vertising, sales promotion and direct 


selling. 

The Yale & Towne sales manager 
enumerated the exact tasks assigned 
to advertising in the sales program 

(Continued on page 144) 
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covers the 
two billion dollar 
Ceramic Industries 


World-wide market . . . steady buying ... 
guaranteed expansion—that’s the Ceramic in- 
dustries, served by these three leaders. 





The only way to sell the industrial buyers 
listed below is through the monthly pages 
of CERAMIC INDUSTRY and BRICK & 
CLAY RECORD, and with your catalog 
contained within the covers of CERAMIC 
DATA BOOK, Buyers’ Guide, published an- 
nually. 








i YOUR MARKET AND ITS PRODUCTS 7 








GLASS WHITE WARE ENAMEL CLAY PRODUCTS 
Bottles Art Pottery Kitchen Cabinets Face Brick 
Goblets Cooking Ware Sinks Common Brick 
a Electric Insulators ae . Terra Cotta 
Mirrors aeaeantongs ns — Siructural Clay Tile 
Plate Glass Floor Tile oe _— 
Stained Glass Wall Tile Lier pee mess on 
Siore Fronts Sanitary Ware Ste " hy nots ewer Pipe 
Window Glass , gat Het'ectors Pefractories 
: Hotel China C-ol] Ww 
Cook’ng Ware = cokng Ware G'azed Brick 
Giass Containers Spark Plugs Signs ee 
Giass Tubing K'tchen Utensils Arch tectural fasonry Products 
Radio Tubes Lamp Bases Porcelain Roofing Tile 
MR. MANUFACTURER .. . It will profit you to visualize every day the 





application of YOUR materials and equipment in the ceramic industries. 


Ask for details of application of your products to these markets. 








DUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, inc. 55. Wabash Ave, Chicago 3 
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Place Your EXPOFt 

Advertising 

In Experienced Hands 
These 12 Top-Flight 


Agencies Specialize in 
DVERTISING ‘ABROAD? 


Well executed advertising in foreign 
markets through centralized control 








can give a big boost to your export 
sales. But to get the most sales for 
the money you invest, you must en- 
gage experienced export advertising 
counsel. 

The 12 recognized agencies listed 
below have the experience and 
ability to give you expert service. 
They all specialize in export adver- 
tising. They are uniquely qualified 
to plan, prepare and place advertis- 
ing in foreign newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and other media. And 
they are familiar with consumer at- 
titudes, market conditions and sales 
channels abroad. 

For complete information on the 


services available, write to any 


agency listed below, or direct to: 
Association of 
EXPORT ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


_— Member Agencies: ——~ 
G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
422 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 
T. 8. BROWNE, LTD. 
551 Fifth Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
THE BUCHEN COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 


DORLAND, INC. 
(International Division) 


247 Park Av., New York 17,N. Y. 
EVANS ASSOCIATES CO. 

307 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 1, Ill 
EXPORT ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
919 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 11, Ll 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
AND SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 

342 Madison Av., New York 17,N. Y. 
GOTHAM ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
2 W. 46th St... New York 19, N. Y. 
J. ROLAND KAY, INC. 

230 E. Obio St., Chicago 11, lil. 
NATIONAL EXPORT 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 

405 Lexington Av., New York 17, N_Y. 
ROBERT OTTO & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
271 Madison Av., New York 16, N. Y. 
IRWIN VLADIMIR & COMPANY, INC. 
285 Madison Av., New York 17, N. Y. 








y One N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, lil. J 
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Attending the first Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association meeting of the 1947-48 
season Sept. 8 are left (left to right) R. B. Patch, M. Glen Miller Advertising; C. S. 
Benedict, Alemite Corporation; and Donald Hoagland, Reinhold Publishing Company. Right 
(clockwise) A. R. Tofte, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, newly elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Industrial Marketers Association, visiting from Milwaukee; Ray N. Whittington and 
Clark Boughton, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; A. C. Sager, All-Steel Equipment Con. 
pany; Coral Sager; Ray Ebert, Production Equipment, and M. C. MacKenzie, Textile V/orld 
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and the various means and methods 
used by his company in executing 
them. 

William H. Collins, Scott Paper 
Company, president of NIAA’s Phila- 
delphia chapter, presented an honorary 
life membership in NIAA to Arno O. 
Witt, Schramm, Inc., in recognition 
of outstanding service to the national 
organization. Mr. Witt recently com- 
pleted his term as NIAA’s chairman 


of the board. 


@ CIAA Hears Lauesen 
Compare Industrial, 
Consumer Advertising 

NFORMATIVE 


motivating sales promotion play a 


advertising and 


much more vital role in the industrial 
field than they do in consumer adver- 
tising, E. J. Lauesen, vice-president 
and head of the newly organized Chi- 





») 


4 
« = > 
_— on ae. 


The golf and party committee who made arrangements for the Central New York | 
Advertisers’ annual outing recently at Geneva Country Club are, seated (left te 
Albert D. Perry, Case-Hoyt Corporation, and Charles G. Lennox, Rochester Electr 


cago ofhce of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
told the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association at its 1947-48 season kick- 
off dinner meeting Sept. 8. 

Speaking on “The Consumer Ad- 
vertising Department vs. The Indus- 
trial Advertising Department,” Mr. 
Lauesen said that industrial advertising 
and sales promotion “are on a broader 
plane and dig deeper into every opera- 
tion of the company than is possible 
in the case of consumer advertising.” 

Using a series of charts to illustrate 
his talk, the advertising executive 
compared the basic differences between 
a “quick” or consumer purchase and 
a “considered” or industrial purchase. 
As examples, he cited a tube of shaving 
cream as the quick purchase and a 
farm tractor as the considered pur- 
chase. Mr. Lauesen compared the 
differences of the two products under 
the following headings: 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Engraving Company. Standing (left to right) are H. James Christy, Eastman Kodak C 
Fred W. Hansen, Paper Service; and Charles D. Sliter, Kellog Div., American Brake S°>° Co. 
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Prant Purcuasinc Directory 



















































48 
S. 
ght 
Mil- 
and 
id. 
. D } 
Ad- TO SERVE — 
lus- vin way 
Mr. 
cing AND TO REACH — EVERY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL BUYER 
ider 
era- 
ible e Light in Weight 
aie CHEMICAL SECTION 
tive = Easy to Use 
yeen 
and e Contains Only Industrial 
pe MECMAINCAL DATA Buying Information 
da 
ur- e 25,000 Circulation 
the - —_ 
nde tend 
sas CLASSIFIED SECTION e 2 semi-annual non-duplicating 
issues 


e Reaches over 90% of the buying 
TRADE NAMES » power of American Industry 


ate —< 
Your sales message in PLANT 


PURCHASING DIRECTORY blends 
ADDRESSES ‘perfectly with the rest of your 

schedule, for it reaches the industrial 
buyer right when he is considering 
purchasing. Reserve space in the 
next edition NOW! 





AA CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


(Formerly Plant-Production Directory) 





PLANT PURCHASING ‘DIRECTORY 





stria! 

ght), 

pe 

par = 333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicage |, Ilinois + 205 East 42nd Street, 
° ’ ees New York 17, N. Y. . Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio . 5670 





eee 





Wilshire Bivd., Les Angeles 36, Calif. 7 6432 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Meat packers 


buy TONS of 


almost everything 







\ 


Newly elected officers of the Central Ohio Industrial Marketers include: Seated (left to 
right) C. S. Pierce, American Ceramics Society, treasurer; W. A. Arter, Byer & “Bowman 
president; and Kenneth Dinsmore, Construction Digest Magazine, vice-president. Standing 
(left to right) are M. L. Mullay, Mumm, Mullay & Nicholas, director; H. L. Young, Amer- 
. and THE National PRO- ican Zinc Oxide Company, retiring president; and A. D. Mahoney, Jeffrey Mfg. Company 

































VISIONER is the key to sales in the , ee 
: [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144] we must produce more and moré 
$12,500,000,000* packing market. 
NIAA N That means that our workers must be 
ews : — 
Meat packing is BIG business, concen- ’ better and better equipped. Therefore, 
trated in only 4,181 plants. It’s a re- 1. What is the nature of the more intelligent, better directed in- 
sponsive market that’s easy to reach product? dustrial advertising, and more of it is 
when you tell your sales story in The : , 
Decuieleney 2. How much does the customer needed now. But to do this, manage- 
participate in the purchase? ment must be in sympathy with the 
You get industry coverage and plant 3. What is the dealer like? scope and aims of industrial advertis- 
yenetration, fro nior executives, t ‘ 
Lamers Wax ia ccgyp a Boi . 4. How much dealer effort? ing, and must be made to want more 
meat packing’s top management. In = : a : dis 
plants that do 97% ef the industry vol 5. What does the field organiza- help from their advertising and pro- 
ume, The Provisioner gets your story tion do? motional departments. 
to the men who make buying decisions ; ‘ ats : : 
You ost tee in reader interest! fhe 6. What role do advertising and An educational job on manage- 
Provisioner is the industry magazine promotion play? ment is badly needed to give a true 
a a _— pp Y ABE pe r oe If we are to save ourselves from perspective of the role which is played 
the only tully par circulation in - . 2 
no Gchh Site Wien et Slee feasinaen economic chaos,” Mr. Lauesen added, (Continued on page 148) 
magazines can match The Provisioner’s 






record of 82.18% subscription renewals. 
People who sell to the meat packing in 
dustry know where they get results. 
That’s why The Provisioner leads 2 to ! 
in number of advertisers and 3 to 7 in 









; 
advertising volume annually 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
ond ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS’ GUIDE 


* THE PERFECT COMBINATION °* 
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407 S$. Dearborn Street Chicago 7 
740 Lexington Avenue, New York 22 —Allis Chalmers Photo 
Pacific Coast—Duncan A. Scott, L.A. & S. F. Members of Milwaukee Industrial Marketers were among the first in years to see the 
face behind industrial publishing’s best publicized beard. Shorn of his gr = _ 
inset) was Alvah B. Wheeler, vice-president, Magazines of Industry, here chatting wt 
MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION bes 4 right) John B. Holmes, btodeen Distribution: Ralph hiaemm, Modern Indust Yi 
IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 Harry G. Hoffman, Hoffman & York; and R. C. Freitag, Briggs & Stratton Corporato'n 
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COURTESY JONES AND LAUGHLIN STEEL IRPORATION 


Wathins : 
yelopedia of the Me; Look of i Kia 
{ teel Industry 


—_ 


Yes, ““Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry,” the second edition of 
which is now being compiled, is the On/y book that reaches the key 


}O4 Q men in the steel manufacturing and steel processing industries . . . 


6000 of them .. . and stays, within arms’ reach, the year-round. 

It is primarily a reference-type book, covering the manufacturing and 

processing of steel. In addition it includes a Directory of more than 

1500 processing plants, listing their buying and specifying personnel 
. a Buyer’s Guide giving you eight free listings per advertising page 

under this product index. In addition your company’s name will 

appear Free in the Advertiser’s Index along with your address and the 


os products or services you offer. 
ATIONS, INC ;' in — 
STEEL sp noah ae Furthermore, you may select the position in the editorial section or 
pirrssv ? 
sections to which you think your ad or ads are logically related. 


a —— Watkins Cyclopedia offers you a year-round, constant contact with the 
HERE'S NEWS 


. men you want to sell. 


we offer you WATKINS 


Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 
the added advantages of: sia aici a ii anitaiaiieall 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC., DEPARTMENT A 


%& COLOR REPRODUCTION % BLEED PAGES 108 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


% INSERT PAGES Please send me complete information on Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel 
Industry for 1949, 


Name__ 
Company 
Address 
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RUBBER 


—a Field of 







Tremendous 





Possibilities 


for YOU! 














































Rubber strips, used in the manufacture of 
Firestone tires, being cut on a calender and 
rolled on bolts of fabric before being sent 
to the tire builder. 


Wu ATEVER you make or sell, the chances are that rubber 
manufacturers buy it in some quantity. The rubber manu- 
facturing industry not only uses much specialized rubber 
machinery but it also uses a large variety of laboratory and 
testing equipment, general industrial machinery, fabrics, 
chemicals, and scores of other raw materials and finished 


products. 


YES, it’s a major field with a purchasing power of over a 
Billion Dollars annually . . . a field you have to sell by 
reaching the men in the industry with the buying say. These 
are the men who regularly receive RUBBER AGE and who 
read it thoroughly to keep posted on current technical, news. 


market and statistical developments in the field. 


OVER 170 advertisers are using RUBBER AGE to com- 
pletely cover this industry. Are your competitors among 


them ? 


flso publishers of 
iii RUBBER AGE 
BOOK 
the industry's only 


Directory. 1432 FISK BUILDING.... NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 
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by the advertising, merchandising an 
sales promotion efforts in the cor 
sidered purchase field. It is time th 
management quit measuring the effort 
put forth on a considered purchase 

terms of the advertising efforts p 
forth on the quick purchase.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lauesen said th 
if advertising and sales promotion 
the industrial field is to be of the mo 
value, management personnel mu 
support it. “Get them to see the wh« 
program in panorama,” he asserted 
“This will go a long way to help solv: 
the problem of hand to mouth sellin 
and production of programs whi 
reach the field in just the last minut 
without the kind of field preparatio 
we all know is necessary.” 

Following Mr. Lauesen’s  speec 
movies taken at CIAA’s annual outii 
June 13 at Medinah Country Clul 
were shown. 

William H. Bingham, president 
William H. Bingham & Co., Chicag: 
research and production consultant: 
will discuss tie-ups between the ad 
vertising manager and the productior 
department in industrial manufactur 
ing companies at CIAA’s Oct. 13 
meeting. On the same program, G. D 
Crain, Jr., publisher of INpDusTRIA! 
MARKETING, will present copper 
plaques and certificate awards to win 
ners of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’ 
10th Annual Business Paper Editoria 
Competition. 


e Pittsburgh Chapter Hears 
Kenyon on ABP Winners 


Robert B. Kenyon, Jr., advertising 
sales manager of Printers’ Ink, discuss 
ed the recent Associated Business 
Papers Fifth Annual Advertising 
Competition with the Pittsburgh In 
dustrial Advertisers Council Sept. 4 
at Pittsburgh’s University Club. 

Speaking on ‘““What Makes a Prize 
Winning Business Paper Ad,” M: 
Kenyon commented in detail on the 
winning ads of U. S. Steel Corporation 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
local winners of sterling silver plaques 
He also emphasized the ads of Alum- 
inum Company of America and West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation’s Lamp 
Division, local winners of certificates 
of merit. 

With the aid of slides and disp!ay 
material, Mr. Kenyon talked on ads 


(Continued on page 150) 
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| For two years HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT has 

been delivering the largest net paid hospital 
circulation ever obtained by any publication at 
any time. 


Its advertising income is by far the greatest in 
its entire history of thirty-one years. 


Its readership is phenomenal. Since 74% of its 
subscribers pass along their copies—at our sug- 
gestion—more than 20,000 hospital executives 
read each issue. To appreciate the importance of 
this multiple readership, send for a copy of the 
readership study by a Chicago advertising agency 
entitled, “Touching All the Bases.” 





A comparative analysis of the June, 1947, ABC 
g publishers’ statements reveals the following facts 
which every advertiser in the hospital field can 
study profitab ly: 


' TELEPHONE 
ANY OF THESE NUMBERS: 


NEW YORK:  BRyant 9-6432 


. CHICAGO: DEL REFERENCE DATA 
< aware 1337 [INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ’S| 
LOS ANGELES: Drexel 4388 engl 
SAN FRANCISCO: DATA BOOK 
s Sutter 1-5568 
es CLEVELAND: Rand 9967 


FOR DETAILED 








Hospital 

% of Total Total Cir- 

Circulation Circulation culation 
Goingto Goingto Within the 
Hospitals Hospitals U.S. only 


HOSPITAL 


MANAGEMENT .... 82.27 6,921 6,253 
al lt 3 Pee 74.04 6,370 6,054 
MODERN HOSPITAL. 73.68 6,884 5,760 


These circulation Santen are derived by making 
full use of the information supplied on ABC pub- 
lishers’ statements for the six months’ period end- 
ing June 30, 1947. By applying the percentage of 
hospitals covered, to total U. S. circulation as 
shown on the ABC statements, the above figures 
are obtained. 


Responsibility for these figures is enthusiasti- 

cally accepted by HOSP ITAL MANAGEMENT 
the fastest growing hospital publication and the 
first in the hospital field. 


taste 
ali jem 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
The Only Hospital Publi- 


cation which is a member 


of both the ABC and ABP 
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Carpenter Paper Company American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U 
Carpenter Paper Company Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


if ovr distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 





‘ KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
* 122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO © 
ed 155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
Samuel C. Gale 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


1. Blanc Fixe 


C} Material used as filler in paper 
_) Fixative used in etching 


C) Pulp bleach 


i 


3. Pop Test 


Strength test for paper 
_) Analysis of bleach liquor 
Test for purity of pulp 





2. Format 


(] General appearance of a printed piece 





ANSWERS 


Blanc Fixe is material used as 

filler in paper. Filler and surfae- 
ng materials used in Levelcoat* 
printing papers are required to pass 
‘trict tests of purity and whiteness. 
That one reason Levelcoat is 
brighter consistently. 


2 Format is the general appearance 

ol a printed piece — its size, style, 
and shape. Even with the most dis- 
tinctive format, fine printing achieves 
its ful! effect only on fine paper. And 
‘or pieces which deserve fine paper, 
speciiy a grade of Levelcoat. 


3 Pop Test is a strength test for 
paper. In perfecting Levelcoat 
printing paper some 700 checks and 
instrumentation procedures may 
play a part. No wonder, then, that 
with printers who are perfectionists 
themselves, this excellent paper is 
so popular. 


M is the Roman symbol for 1000. 

Check 1000 sheets of Levelcoat 
on the press. Or 10,000. Or 100,000. 
You'll Rnd them uniform in texture, 
in smoothness, in strength. And in 
printed results which say indisput- 
ably, “This is Levelcoat!” 
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(} Fiber distribution in paper 
(] Special kind of press make-ready 


C) Roman symbol for 1000 
C) Fourth letter in the printer's alphabet 


Half an en 





eveleoal 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printin apers 
F 6 Pap A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


* TRADEMARK 
TT. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPERMAKING —1947 
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wuat THIS SYMBOL MEANS 
TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


@ The Associated Business Papers: 
is a national association of high- 
est type business publications. 


@ PAID circulation as proven by 
ABC (Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions) is a primary requirement. 


@ Adherance to a rigid code of 
ethics and standards of practice 
is another primary requirement, 


@ The A.B.P. acts as a clearing 
house for progressive publishing 
ideas; it constitutes the only co- 
operative effort in business pub- 
lishing to safeguard the industry's 
ethics and standards of practice. 


@ A.B.P. is constantly devoted to 
(a) increasing the usefulness of 
member publications to their sub- 
scribers; (b) helping advertisers 
get a better return on their in- 
vestment. 


Haire Publications are proud 
to be members of A.B.P. 


CORSET & UNDERWEAR REVIEW 
FASHION ACCESSORIES 

INFANTS’ & CHILDREN’S REVIEW 
LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS 

HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW 

HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING 
LINENS & DOMESTICS 

CROCKERY & GLASS JOURNAL 





THESE RABE 


se WW. 
®, 










‘... THE 


MERCHANDISING PUBLICATIONS 
1170 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 1 
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proximately half again as many goods 
and services as he was able to buy in 
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the prewar period. 

“To do this he must contribute 50% 
more than he did in the prewar days,” 
Mr. Gale said. “For only through in- 
creased efhciency in production and 
distribution can the standard of liv- 
ing of the mass of people be materially 
raised. 

“Tomorrow’s advertising can meet 
its obligations and possibilities by be- 
coming more completely truthful, in- 
formative and educational, so that 
people pay it more attention and 
follow it more fully as a guide; by 
having constantly as a goal the ex- 
pansion of our markets rather than 
merely the defeat of a competitor; by 
adding to its basic techniques of 
repetition and emotional appeal, a 
greater measure of newsworthiness 


and, above all, of service.” 


@ Rochester Chapter Holds 
Annual Summer Outing 


More than 70 members of the Cen- 
tral New York Industrial Advertisers 
attended the chapter’s summer outing 
recently at Geneva Country Club, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


The outing began with a noontime 












eNO OWT 










Ta NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADWERTISERS ASSOCATI 





smorgasbord followed by an afterno 
of swimming, gin rummy and _ gol! 
The evening banquet included son 

by the Silver Dollar Quartet led | 

Nicholas P. Kornet, Kornet Displays & 
Signs. 

Willis T. Jensen, F. A. Smith Mfe 
Company; Earl A. Rogers, Charles |. 
Rumrill & Co.; Charles G. Lennox. 
Rochester Electrotype & Engravi 
Company; Casper M. Clark, Pfaud 
Company, and Alfred G. Scheible, 
Wolff & Associates, took top golfing 
honors. 


— 


H. James Christy, Eastman Kodak 
Company, president of CNYIA, gave 
the principal address of the evening. 
His speech was titled, “The Washi 
Machine Saga.” 


* MIMA Inaugurates Short 
Ad Appropriation Talks 


“How to Get Adequate Advertising 
Appropriations” is the theme of a new 
series of five minute presentations to 
be made by publishers’ representatives 
at regular monthly meetings of th 
Milwaukee Industrial Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 

Members heard William Meneilley, 
Chicago representative of Electrical 


World, present the first of the series 

titled, ““How to Get an Appropriation 

When Management Says We Have 
(Continued on page 154) 





at 


“< 


Arno O. Witt (right), Schramm, Inc., accepts an honorary life membership in NIAA for 
recognition of outstanding service in the national organization. William H. Colins, 
Scott Paper Company, president of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, makes the award. 
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NINE FACTS 


FOR BUYERS OF ADVERTISING TO REACH 
SPECIFIERS AND BUYERS FOR INDUSTRY 


Industrial Equipment News offers you .. . 


1) SELECTED CIRCULATION .. . available through its daily access to the compilation records of 
of its affiliated publication Thomas Register of American Manufacturers. 51,823 coverage of 
engineering, operating and production men in the larger, more active plants in all industries. 


REQUEST CIRCULATION .. . 88.9°/, of IEN'S distribution is mailed at the request of the 


individual reader as added evidence of interest in its product news and information content. 


VERIFIED CIRCULATION ... every name on I|EN's list is checked once each year for addressing 
accuracy and continuing interest . . . current returns indicate 89.2°%/, read IEN regularly .. . 
10.0°%/, occasionally and 0.8%, rarely . . . 96.2°/, are using IEN for buying reference. 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE ... . as the originator of product news and information publishing, 
Industrial Equipment News continues to give its readers many “scoops” and more product in- 
formation than any other similar service. 


EDITORIAL QUALITY .. . under the continuous editorial direction of W. E. (Bill) Irish IEN con- 
tinues to fully illustrate and describe rather than “announce” new and improved products, 
hence the quality of its editorial content speaks for itself. 


PROOF OF READERSHIP .. . forceably demonstrated by current verification returns as outlined 
in number three above. 


ADVERTISING IN IEN IS TIMED FOR TOP EFFECTIVENESS .. . readers use IEN to look for 
their current requirements . . . perfect timing for advertising. 


LOW ADVERTISING COST... with IEN's specialized service and approach standard advertis- 
ing representation costs only $95 to $102 a month. 


PROOF OF ADVERTISING VALUE .. . almost twice as many advertisers to industry have se- 
lected Industrial Equipment News as have selected any other publication of similar circulation 
or service, 


DETAILS? ASK FOR “THE IEN PLAN” 


Mio 
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The Steel Industry is a 


‘WU co 


for INDUSTRI 





MARKET 


UBRICANTS 


AND PROCESSING OILS 





—are 
Engineer. 
portant buying group through the advertising 
pages of this monthly publication, 
your share of this desirable 
today for rates and complete market data. 


Iron AND Steel 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING ~ 


The key men of the Steel Industry—who spend 
Thirty Million Dollars Annually for lubricants 


regular readers of the Iron & Steel 
Keep your products before this im- 


and get 


business. Write 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. . : 











Do you enjoy reading this maga- 
zine? Yes. 

Is it well printed ? Of course. 

Do you know who prints it? 
WNU does. 

Has WNU 
time? Yes, for years. 


What other magazines is WNI 


printing ? It’s a long list, includes 


printed it for some 


monthlies, weeklies, annuals and 
dailies. We'll be glad to send the 
list to you. 

Is WNU in a position to take on 
another publication? Yes, one. 

How is WNU on price? We think 
we have something interesting to 
offer you—mav we call and talk it 


overs 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ancover 1830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—ALL 


UNDER ONE ROOFP 
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More Business Than We Can Handle.” 


at MIMA’s Sept. 11 meeting. 

Designed as “curtain raiser” talks, 
the presentations precede the featured 
speaker’s address. 


* Perkins Named President 

of Indianapolis Chapter 

A. L. Perkins, A. L. Perkins Com- 
pany, is the newly elected president of 
the Indiana Association of Industrial 
Advertisers, Indianapolis chapter of 
NIAA. 

Other officers elected at the chap- 
ter’s Sept. 16 meeting are Howard 
Wilcox, Caldwell Baker Company, 
vice-president in charge of programs; 
Kenneth Keene, Spencer W. Curtis 
Company, vice-president in charge of 
membership; H. L. Martin, Diamond 
Chain Company, treasurer; and Portia 
Christian, Caldwell Baker Company, 
secretary. 


* Haystead to Speak at 
IMNJ’s October Meeting 


Ladd Haystead, editor of Fortune 
magazine’s ““The Farm Column,” will 
be the principal speaker at the Oct. 15 
meeting of the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Haystead, who specialized in 
farm market analysis for eight years 
for Arthur Kudner, Inc., while work- 
ing at the same time as consultant on 
more than a dozen farm properties, 
will speak on “The Farm Market Is 
Industrial.” 


* NIAA to Move Office 
to Larger Quarters 


Headquarter offices of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association will 
move to 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
§, on or about Oct. 15, according to 
an announcement by W. Lane Witt, 
president and general manager of the 
national organization. 

The move from 100 E. Ohio St., 
in Chicago, where NIAA has been 
located for more than 15 years, will 
provide larger quarters for the organi- 
zation’s activities. 

* Rockford Chapter Hears 

Green Discuss ABP Winners 

Members of the Rockford Industrial 
Marketers heard Harold E. Green, 45- 
sociate editor of Printers’ Ink, speak on 
the winners of the fifth Annual! Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising Competition 


(Continued on page 156) 
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sponsored by the Associated Business 
Papers at the chapter’s Sept. 9 meeting 
at the University Club. 


Mr. Green showed slides on the 
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award winners, and pointed out that 
entries indicate a general trend of ad- 
vancement in the techniques of busi 
ness paper advertising. 

Emphasis was placed on the good 
typography of all winning advertising 
campaigns. 


@ Boston Chapter Elects 
Reed as New President 


Russel A. Reed, Norton Compan 
is the newly elected president of the 
Technical Advertising Asociation, Bos 
ton chapter of NIAA. 

Other new officers are Paul (¢ 
Bunker, Foxboro Company, first vice- 
president; Robert L. Hammond, Ham- 
mond-Goff Company, second vice 
president; Kendall M. Peterson, Pneu- 
matic Scale Corporation, secretary; and 
George F. McRoberts, Whitin Machine 
Works, treasurer. 


@ NIAA Chapter to Partake in 
1947 DMAA Convention 


The Industrial Marketers of Cleve 
land, NIAA’S Cleveland chapter, will 
participate in the Direct Mail Advert 
tising Association’s 1947 Convention 
Oct. 23, 24 and 25 at Cleveland. 
The Cleveland chapter will conduct 
the industrial departmental of 
DMAA’s 30th Annual Convention, 
furnishing information and _ practical 


tips to direct mail users and suppliers 


e@ Ohio Industrial Marketers 
Elect Arter President 


William A. Arter, account execu 
tive, Byer & Bowman Advertising 
Agency, Columbus, O., is the newly 
elected president of the Central Ohio 
Industrial Marketers Association, Co- 
lumbus chapter of NIAA. Mr. Arter 
succeeds H. L. Young, American Zinc 
Oxide Company, retiring president 

Other officers chosen at a recent 
election meeting are H. N. Katz, Cap- 
itol Mfg. Company, vice-president; 
Kenneth Dinsmore, Construction Dt- 
gest, secretary; and Charles S. Pierce, 
American Ceramics Society, treasurer 

Directors are M. L. Mullay, Mumm, 
Mullay & Nichols, and A. D. Mahoney, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company. 

























nails a 
@ All that is required to receive these benefits is 


YE SHALL FIND! 


ARE YOU SEEKIN’ 


—friends in all branches of industrial advertising? 
a place to swap ideas with their advertising men? 
a source of ideas from top men in industrial adver 
tising © 
an opportunity to keep posted on general market de 
velopments ? 
how your advertising department can do more effective 
work? 
how much your company should invest in advertising ? 

-how to get greater sales results from bulletins and 
catalogs ? 
how to make yourself of greater value to your com- 
pany? 


YE SHALL FIND IT IN NIAA! 


You shall also find such advantages as professional 
development aids, a monthly news letter of NIAA 
doings, educational programs, professional place- 
ment assistance and copies of all reports, studies 
and surveys made by NIAA committees. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October, 1947 


a few hours of your time each month attending 


your local chapter meeting. 


And all] that is required to find out how simple 
it is to join NIAA is to drop a note TODAY to 
NIAA Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street Chicago 
11, Illinois. Headquarters will tell you how easily 


you can become a member of one of the 25 local 
NIAA Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street Chicago 


reside in a chapter city. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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15 Sales Training Tools 

part of the corporation or industry 
| involved. 

Get in touch with the trade asso 

| ciation secretary, or with the corpo 

ration’s public relations executive, and 
| you can frequently arrange a definite 
| date for a showing of one of these 
| productions that will give you all th 
glamour and trappings of a Holly- 
wood premiere. 

In the majority of cases, the entir: 
| cost of these showings will be born 

by the owners of the pictures. Your 

sole responsibility is that of providing 

a worth while audience and assuming 

the details of attendance, local promo- 

tion, etc. In some cases, the original 





















owners of the picture will even tak 
care of all that. 

For news of such new motion pic 
tures, keep in touch with the business 
press through trade journals, maga 






zines, newspapers, chambers of com 





merce, conventions, etc. 





14. Industry Training Courses 


In some cases, trade associations of 





fer very practical sales training courses 
for the members of their industry. 
A number of manufacturers and 
large suppliers also have made avail- 
able to their distributors and dealers 
various types of sales training courses 
that can be exceedingly helpful. While 
some of these courses are specifically 
slanted towards the manufacturer’s 
products, they are nevertheless, valu 
able and helpful in that they present 
a fundamental training in the basi 













principles of salesmanship, and in the 
innumerable methods and _ techniques 
of selling a product such as theirs. 
Courses of this kind are not to be 
considered lightly. As a rule, they 
are organized and written by highly 

















y 25th BIRTHDAY 


gineering News 


ekly subscribers 





capable sales training executives and 
specialists. They usually cost you 















nothing beyond your trade coopera- f 
tion. They represent an expensive and , 
excellent form of service on the part 
of the manufacturers. 
Whenever and wherever you ca! 
get a course of this kind, you will b N 
wise to subscribe to whatever reason- 
able conditions and requirements may 
be involved. In no other way ca 
you get so much for so little! 
| 15. Sales Meetings : 
One of the most valuable of all sa‘es \ 
training tools is the weekly sales ( 
meeting. 


Every sales meeting, whether week- 
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ly, bi-weekly, or monthly, should in- 
clude as a must, a short sales training 
talk on a specific item or a definite 
condition. In most cases, this talk 
should be made by the sales manager 
(there is no better authority on the 
kind of selling needed), or by one of 
his assistants to break the monotony 
of the meetings. 

At these meetings, the sales manager 
is in position to get across to his sales- 
men the story of the kind of selling 
he wants them to do, the kind that 
he knows from long experience will 
produce results, and the kind that has 
been proven to be the most practical 
ind most profitable for his products 
or services, 

It is not enough to fell the sales- 
men. Wherever possible, they should 
be shown by actual demonstration in 
the simple language of the field force. 

As an example of the position that 
should be occupied by sales training 
in the average sales meeting, here is 
1 typical 9-point check list for inter- 
sting weekly sales meetings: 

1. Discussion of previous week’s 
selling. #\f 
2. Next week’s job—new prod- 
ucts, new ideas, new markets. 
3. Individual standings, quotas, 
potentials. 

4. Individual salesmen’s prob- 
lems, complaints, praises. 

§. Special news items, announce- 
ments, etc. 

6. Short training talk on a spe- 
cific item. 

7. Occasional company executive 
speakers. 

8. Occasional sales managers from 
other companies as exchange speak- 
ers. 

9. Occasional outside speakers on 
general business topics. 


Barnes & Reinecke Appoints 
M. Glen Miller Agency 


Barnes & Reinecke, Inc., Chicago de- 
ners, engineers, model makers and ma- 
ine builders, has appointed M. Glen 
ller as its advertising agency and sales 
motion counsel 

Chicago and Middle West newspapers, 
iness magazines, industrial publications 
1 direct mail will be used 


Sutton Holds Sales Conference 


Sutton Publishing Company, New 
York, recently held its 6th Annual Sales 
Convention at President Glenn Sutton’s 

mer residence, Governor's Island, 


Leke Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


MATERIAL? 


Magnesium or 
Plastics? 





maenrtive 





Y ¥ 


WHAT 
METHOD? 


Spinning or 





The magazine edited for 
the men who decide... 


XKA 


what material 
whose material 
what method 
whose equipment 


XXX 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
New York » Chicago + Philadelphia Les 
Angeles + Cleveland © San Francisce 


Publishers of Metal industries Catalog, Chemical 
Catalog, Progressive Architecture. Advertising 
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Maintenance 
& Operation. 


a <A»... 





| 


5: 
e. : 


One Book Coverage of 


ALL AVIATION 
GROUND ACTIVITIES 











AIRCRAFT SERVICE OPERATORS 





“Fixed Base Operators” 


SALES: planes, parts and accesso- 
ries, gas and oil 

SERVICE: overhaul and repair, han- 
gar rental, technical instruction, 


airport operation 


| FLIGHT: training, plane rental, con- 
tract flying, aerial advertising 


AIR TRANSPORT 





scheduled and non-scheduled air- 
| lines throughout the world. 


AIRPORTS 


CCA OFFICIALS — local, state, and Fed- 
eral government officials influencing 
and regulating civil aviation. 

) Aviation Maintenance & Opera- 
: tions is the ONLY publication 
> giving COMPLETE COVER- 
AGE of ALL key maintenance, 
operations, airport and ‘retail’ 
personnel in aviation...in the 
U. S. and foreign countries. 


A M & O is edited for men who 
work in aviation—not flyers, not 
fans. It is studied for vital infor- 
mation by readers who are known 
" to have influence on the purchase 
i and use of aircraft, aviation acces- 

sories, shop and airport equip- 









Guidebook of the 
Aviation Industry 
On-the-Ground 





Aviation 
Maintenance 
& Operations 


205 &. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 








13 Offices 


As you may know, we have two plants 

one in the East and one in the West 
and a number of district offices distrib 
uted through the country to give close 
personal service. The other day we added 
our 13th office. As we feature our num- 
ber of offices quite frequently, the ques- 
tion is, should we advertise that we have 
13 district offices, or skip this number 
and make it 14? Just how much is our 
industry market afraid of the word 13? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


As far as we know, no study of any 
kind has been made that would give 
you an answer to your question. The 
general public is probably a bit more 
superstitious than industrial buying 
and operating executives. 
there are probably very few that would 
choose the number 13. Many persons 
are not too happy to be assigned a 
hotel room on the 13th floor, but most 
So while it is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
the word 13 is not popular, we do not 
think that it would be wise or neces- 
sary to skip 13 in numbering your of- 
fices. We do believe it possibly would 
be wiser not to feature 13 too heavily 
in your advertising, as it is always 


However, 


would still accept it. 


easy to refer to your group of district 


offices without giving the exact 


number. 


Hiring an Assistant 


I am very badly in need of an assistant 
in our small advertising department. The 
question that the personnel manager and 
I are trying to decide is this: Should the 
person be some one from our own organ 
ization who has come up through the 
plant and knows our product and our 
company, or should it be a person who 
has had some education for advertising 
and experience in advertising department 
work? Would like to have your thoughts 
on this 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It undoubtedly would be splendid 
if your new assistant could have a 
natural aptitude, education, and ex- 
perience in advertising and also know 
about your company and product. 
However, as this usually is not pos- 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales managem: 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if request 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


sible, we believe it is more necessar 
that you hire a person who has a: 
interest and ability for advertising and 
some education along this line plu 
advertising department experience 

possible rather than knowledge of you: 
There ar 


many other men in your company who 


company and its product. 


know the company and its products 
and can furnish this part of the pic 
ture, but they probably cannot fur 
nish the advertising part. 

Now, of course, it is well to make 
a thorough search of your company 
personnel, because it is most desirabl 
to give this opportunity to one of 
your own men. If you can find a per 
son who is interested in advertising and 
has had some training for it within 
your own ranks, certainly this would 
be fortunate, and you would have 
much less training to do to place him 
in a position where he can be of im 
portant help to you. 


Write for Bulletin 


For years we have been taught that 
is desirable to offer some piece of litera 
ture in our advertisements. For this re 
son, I have always included the line 
“Write for bulletin.” We are not get 
ting very many inquiries these days, how 
ever, and I am wondering if I should try 
another tack. What is the angle on this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Books, of course, may be written 
on the part of our customers and the 
hook that brings back replies, etc. If 
you will watch the current ads, you 
will find that they frequently do much 
more than say “Write for bulletin.’ 
Very often a line or so of description 
is given to make the literature appear 
interesting and desirable. If you have 
special information on the application 
of your product for each particular 
industry and mention this feature, 
you will attract more inquiries. If 
the literature seems to have more in 
it than just a description of you 
product, more persons will want 
Many companies are including data 
of interesting value to the industry 


nt 
d. 





along with their company literature 
as an added incentive to prospective 
customers to write for and keep the 
material. 


Distributing Jobber Literature 


Ve have a large number of jobbers 
ighout the United States. In many 
these jobbers’ territories greatly 
lap. In the past, these jobbers have 
hed us with mailing lists to which 
have sent literature on our product 
service through the jobber. However, 
use of this duplication, we find that 
ire developing a rather bad attitude 
e part of our customers, and the job 


7 7 T 
also are not particularly pleased 


their salesmen see the same lit 


sent to their customers by com 


NG MANAGER 


is obvious that you are getting 
duplication which may be irritating, 
so there probably are only two courses 
to pursue. Either you have too many 
jobbers overlapping each other, or it 
will be better for you to build up your 
own mailing list, at least in the areas 
of jobber duplication, and send the 
literature direct. In this case, it would 
be desirable to list all of the jobbers 
in the area so that the customer may 
select his own jobber. When this is 
done, it is necessary to merchandise 
your advertising to your jobber so he 
is familiar with the help you are giv- 
ing him. To supplement this, it is also 
helpful if you know your salesmen 
can make occasional talks before your 


jobber salesmen. 


Signatures for Advertisements? 


the past we have shown our name 

is it appears on our letterhead on 

bottom of our advertisements, and 

ve this is reasonably sound for the 

of repetition. On the other hand, 

re quite convinced that two words 

iting the corporate name and our 

ict are probably sufficient, and will 

quicker readership. However, our 

gement is not certain whether or not 

hould make this change, so I am 
you for your opinion 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

tis is a problem for which there 

simple answer. It is probably just 

ll to use a simple company name 

advertisement signature. How- 

when the name is long and com- 

ted, it might be well to pick the 

ipal word from your company 

and one word indicating the 

ict. While sometimes three or 

words are necessary, two words 

form a better picture, and may be 

more easily seen at a glance. If you use 

your special tailpiece on your adver- 

tisements, you then have the question 








a 


Are you reaching 
the RIGHT spot? 








If you're in any one of the many construction 
markets, and you have a product or service to 
sell, CIVIL ENGINEERING is the RIGHT spot for 
your advertising message. The Civil Engineer is 
the KEY-MAN on every\construction job, and 


you can REACH him through hiXown publication. 


Advertising in CIVIL ENGINEERING 
brings results. One issue, alone, produced 


11,967 requests for product information! 


CIVIL ENGINEERIN 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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3. Tips on Space Buying 


‘WI 








Way Not ire This Man! 


rot pably nev juess that this man 
has the + er | quality to make a good 
space buyer Why Because he's a snooper. 
if y re a borr r self-injected snooper, 
f You find out 
ng possible al t a market and pub 
hi betore y Ouy ny space 
the Water and -wage field you'd find 
WATER & SEWAGE WORKS is the only 
st that vers both the Water and 
surprised at the 
: / its large 
spite vestment This is why WATER & 
9EWAGE WORKS , jive you 4 brief, up 
, f the market its 
eadership, effective i ation, editorial con 


Write or Call Mr 


Ask for your 
Media File Folder — Latest Folder 


WATER & SEWAGE 
WORKS 


22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
EW YORK - CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES - Sam FRAMCISCD 


Cocker today 








IN THE HEART OF 


84/7 


OF ALL METALWORKING 
UAL ESY) 


SEE HOW ECONOMICALLY YOU CAN 


INCREASE SALES 


COMPLETE-CAPABLE AGENCY SERVICE 
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as to how and where your official 
company name will appear. In an 
effort to reduce the number of ele 
ments in an ad, many companies in- 
clude their and address or 
addresses in the bottom of their 
In order to make a reasonable 


name 


message. 
break between the last sentence and 
the company name, some companies 
find it helps to at least set the company 
name in capital letters of the same 
type face, or start a new line. Either 
of these methods can be used without 


developing other elements. 


Sales Meetings? 


Our sales meetings are 
same as the meetings of 
panies selling to industry; we 
current situation; the latest develop- 
ment of our products; what compe- 
tition is doing; how far behind we are on 
orders, and what if anything we can do 
about it; etc., etc. But it does not seem to 
me that our men come away with very 
much more information. I commented on 
this to the sales manager the other day, 
nd, as so often happens, was put to work 
helping him plan for a more educational 
type of meeting. I have some ideas on 
this subject myself, but would like 
to have an outside suggestion or two. I 
will look forward to hearing from you 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


much the 
most com 


very 
sales 


discuss the 


also 


There is not question but that the 
basis of your sales meetings must be 
built around the current situation; 
current progress of your manufactur- 
ing customer acceptance; 
etc. However, this is only the be- 
ginning. Too many companies work on 
the assumption that their salesmen 
are past masters at the art of selling 
and spend very little time on—How to 
Sell! 

As we recently reported, to prove 
the fallacy, one company’s manage- 
ment told its top salesman that they 
would record some current sales 
presentation, but would not tell him 
what one in order to avoid embarrass- 
ment. The presentation was recorded 
and the salesman heard it. At first he 
swore that he could not do that badly, 
and next begged them to not let any- 
one hear him. No matter how well 
your sales force is selected and trained, 
there is always a great difference in 
selling ability between your best sales- 
man and your poorer salesman. There- 
fore, at least a small bit of every meet- 
ing should be devoted to the technique 
of good selling practices with plenty of 
examples from your own force. Basic 
product information should be re- 
viewed frequently because the older 
men forget and the newer men are 
afraid to admit they do not know. 


schedules; 
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Time should be given to a discussion 
of the best methods of meeting the 
current situation. Some men are able 
to explain that it will take six months 
to deliver a certain material or product 
and leave the customer with reasonable 
good will toward your company 
others are just unable to accomplish 
this difficult task. 

Even though you may have to help 
prepare the material, it is a very good 
idea to have a salesman take part in 
the program, even if it is only a 
matter of discussing several successful 
sales, or giving an example of lost or- 
ders with following discussion on how 
the order might have been saved. Out- 
side speakers also help to pep up a 
sales meeting. Customers and suppliers 
are frequently willing to help along 
this line. 

One advertising department main- 
tains a circulating library for its sales- 
men, and with the sales management 
encourages the men to read one or two 
good books on selling every year. 

The advertising department should, 
of course, play an important part in 
sales meetings keeping the men inti- 
mately acquainted with the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion program as 
an effort to develop and maintain 
close cooperation. While there is al- 
ways some resistance to questionnaires 
and quizes in sales meetings, we be- 
lieve an occasional check up on what 
the men know or do not know is help- 
ful in keeping them on their toes 


Auto Distributors 
Show Interest in 


Local Ad Campaigns 


UTOMOTIVE wholesalers and 

jobbers have begun local ad cam- 
paigns, the Automotive Advertisers 
Council revealed at its autumn meet- 
ing in Chicago, Sept. 4 to 6. New 
competition in distribution and in- 
creased stock inventories have turned 
the jobbers’ attention to independent 
advertising programs. 

Already available for the guidance 
of these inexperienced advertisers s 
the “Advertising Handbook for Auto- 
motive Distributors,” brought out by 
the council several years ago. In addi- 
tion, the Motor & Equipment Whole- 
salers Association has introduced a0 
advertising service for members 

Walter Kirkpatrick, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Wilkening 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, presided 
over the council sessions. 
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Try Motion Pictures 


‘ illed 


| cite it here because it is strictly in 


“More Power to America.” 


the changeover tune and tempo. It 
should have some ideas for others with 
ke problems. 

More Power to America” is not 
nly the title of the first motion pic- 
ture in the series, it is the theme of 
the whole program. General Electric 
ynticipated lowered industrial power 
consumption after the war, and to pick 
up any slack, as well as to add to previ- 
us consumption, the sales goal of one 
more kilowatt hour of power per man- 
hour of labor was set. This goal is 
to be reached, according to program, 
by 1950. 

Before going to the sales organiza- 
tion, General Electric made exhaustive 
This 


tudy showed the average use of power, 


study of power consumption. 


those companies which used more than 


erage and those companies which 
used less. The objective, obviously, was 

least hold the gains made with 
the larger users of power, and to sell 
the others on the efficiency and econ- 
my of greater power use. 


More Power to America,” the mo- 
tion picture, is not for general audi- 
It is institutional, educational, 
tional. It serves several pur- 

it stimulate G-E’s 


force, but it appeals to dealers and 


Not only does 


It also has an excel- 
The 


fact that G-E is planning so thor- 


Dusinesses, 
mploye relations quality. 
for the four 


next years, is 


roof of an expanding company policy. 


[he increased consumption of one 
OWatlt hour per man-hour in the 
ext four years is a terrific sales goal, 

when the increase of a like 


mount in power use was accomplished 
nly over a much longer period prior 
man-sized 


war. For such a 


ob, G-E furnishes big tools. 


the Farmer 


To expand use of power in the rich 
‘arm market, two motion pictures 
ive, so far, been produced. The first 
t these follows the over-all picture 


n theme, but is directed specifically 
ward the farm dealers and suppliers. 
More Power to the American Farmer” 


irges ereater use of power in both 
factory” and farm home. 

The second farm picture we pro- 
duced is “Running Water on the 
farm. This is a specific appeal, as its 
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ATALOG COVERS 
BINDERS ano 


OLDERS.. 


Weite for samples Pre guotations 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Poper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 


«10 PHOTOS 


omer ByYpg exe 


IN LOTS OF 1000 OR MORE 


Guaranteed quality low cost photo prints in quantity 
for every use — product illustration, publicity, mail 
pullers for radio shows. Made from print or negative. 


SIZES 100 500 1M 5M 

S§x7 $5.00 $22.00 $40.00 $30.00M 

8x10 $6.75 $30.00 $55.00 $55.00M 
Post Cards $5.00 $13.00 $21.00 $18.50M 


NO NEGATIVE 
KIER PHOTO SERVICE + Dept. 


CHARGE 
| + Cleveland 18, Ohio 











THIS IS A REMINDER 
that it's not too early 
to ask our help in lay- 
ing out your catalog 
pages for the Annual 
January 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
_. (Closing October Ist) 


NOTICE .... 
Space accepted until November |5th with- 
out proper listing guaranteed. 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 

* ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting handling, orming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects 


The contractor who does concrete 
* construction work: 
The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica- 


* tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all! three. 


(tA Write today for complete informa- 
tion and latest circulation figures 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 





TO REACH EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS HERE.... 


}-—— 970 MMES 


"yea GOLDEN N MARKET 
Sasi ‘ 1] 
5 ie | \, MONTANA | 


APPROX. /200 MILES 
| 
a 2 
&_| 


Put IMPLEMENT RECORD 
on Your National Schedule 


Implement Record is bought and read by 
dealers responsible for 90% of the farm equip- 
ment sales in the country’s most mechanized 
farm market. Subscription rate is $2.00 for 12 
issues. ABC June 30, 1947, statement shows re- 
newal rate of 78.29% and circulation increase 
from 2356 to 2553 since Dec. 31, 1946—all with- 
out premium offers of any kind. 

Write NOW for Implement Record’s Data File 
It gives you full information on Implement Rec- 
ord and the important dealer market it reaches. 


2 are 


1355 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 








name implies, for the use of power to 
The audience in mind 
was farmers and their families, and for 
that reason, there is a light vein run- 
ning through the story which gives 


supply water. 


entertainment, as well as informative 
value to the motion picture. 

Supplementing each of these pic- 
tures, of course, is other sales material. 
Business motion pictures, though of 
tremendous power, should not be ex- 
pected to supplant all other media. 
Instructional pamphlets and other ma- 
terial continue the sales theme of the 
pictures. 

Thus General Electric has not only 
informed its sales organization of the 
farmer market and pointed out ways 
in which increased power might be 
used, but it has gone to the market 
itself to help do the selling job. It 
is an effective combination, making 
not only for sales, but for increased 


sale force morale. 
Industrial Pictures 
Thus far, 


other motion pictures in the “More 


we have produced five 


Power to America” series. Each is 
directed at a specific market, and serves 
the dual purpose of training and in- 
spiring the salesman, and breaking 
down sales resistance in the market 
itself. 

“Lease on the Future” is the story 
of oil field electrification; “This is 
Resistance Welding” and “Electric 
Arc Welding” are explained by their 
titles; “Lifestream of the City” deals 
with trafic problems, and urges elec- 
tric trains, cars and buses to handle 
this ever-increasing city problem. 
These pictures are supplied to all G-E 
regional offices, and are sent from 
there to interested audiences. 

So, we come to our favorite child 
of this “One Company’s Family.” We 
have great affection for “clean waters.” 
We weren’t so sure we'd like the baby 
when we were handed the assignment. 
After all, sewage disposal doesn’t sound 
like a subject that one would wax 
poetic about! 

We knew that stream pollution was 
a great national problem, and we were 
sold on the need for sewage disposal 
systems. But how to go about making 
a motion picture of sewage? Without 
Chick Sales, I mean! 

“Clean Waters” is an inspiration. 
The actual showing of raw sewage is 
limited to very few feet of film. In- 
stead, we laid great emphasis on the 
beauty and service of clean waters, 
briefly showed the sources of pollution, 








Today's 
Fastest Growing 
Railroad 
Publication 


Interesting New 8-Page 
folder tells WHY! 


Write for your copy today 


Modern Railroads 
326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, III. 














A plant manager said — 
“To get a good idea of « 
product I want fo know és 
specifications, hou it is in- 
dlalled and operated, its abil- 
ilies and, by no means leati, 
its limitations.” 

That i4 why we ask {or 
reasonably complete dala a4 
Industrial Equipment News. 
Experienced men are our 
readers. They want the facts 
fo base their own decisions. 


Bill Inish 


Editor 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eltghth Ave., New York 1, N. Y- 
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lealt by animation with sewage dis- 
posal systems and methods, and ended 
on the happy note of waters returned 


to their “natural loveliness.” 

Up in Spokane, Wash., the people 
had been asked four times to vote for 
a sewage disposal system. They voted 
no—by four to one each time. Then, 
last vear, “Clean Waters’”” was made 
he educational and inspirational spear- 
head of a new campaign. The result 
was: yes—by 34,000 to 1,000! 

In less than a year, “Clean Waters” 
has been shown to nearly 200,000 peo- 
ple, has helped swing another election 
for a bond issue, and is the educational 
leader on stream pollution in 19 states. 
A very prodigious child, indeed! No 


wonder we have parental pride! 
Your Motion Picture Program 


What General Electric has done 
through many motion pictures, other 
businesses can do with one. Even the 
matter of specific training of employes 
in production can be merged into one 
nstitutional film. “From Good Earth 
to Good Tables,” which we are now 
producing for Minnesota Valley Can- 


ning 


4 


Company, was not conceived as 
in employe training film, but the 
factory sequences can well serve that 
purpose. 

The important thing to know and 

remember about motion pictures 
is that they are powerful. That power, 
can serve, or it might hurt. There are 
many “don’ts” that the sponsor should 
know, just as there are lots of things 
which entertainment producers must 
watch out for. Like any other power, 
motion pictures must be used properly. 

[he literature you hand an employe 
or a prospect may be thrown away. 
The advertisement in newspaper or 
magazine might be glanced at briefly. 
The radio plug might be tuned off. But 
when you talk to people, your own 
Organization or customers, through 
motion pictures, you talk to them in 
their favorite medium. To please them 
is to profit, to displease them is to 
suffer. 

Properly planned and produced, mo- 
tion pictures will help you in most of 
your change-over situations, and will 
continue to serve you, within their 
limits, through normal business years. 


U. S. Steel Promotes Schreiner 


G. Reed Schreiner, assistant director of 
idvertising of the United States Steel Cor- 
y yn of Delaware, has been appointed 
dire-tor of advertising. He succeeds 
Charles R. Moffatt who is retiring 
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ink, paper. rains 


are the raw materials of 





lithography. Haynes uses the 






best of each...combines them 






effectively to give you better 






lithography - lithography 






characteristic of progressive 






development. 







Yhecs a Slayned Re F 
le hele you... ™ 


BALTIMORE: 30 WEST 25TH STREET e@ Phone: BELMONT 086! 
WASHINGTON: 1140 EAST-WEST HIGHWAY, SILVER SPRING, MD. @ Phone: SLIGO 8000 
NEW YORK: SUITE 303-4, 424 MADISON AVENUE e Phone: PLAZA 8-2740 
PHILADELPHIA: THE INQUIRER BUILDING e RITTENHOUSE 6-5988 
CLEVELAND: 1836 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO e SUPERIOR 4029 











Sass. 


HAYNES sium LITHOGRAPH CO., INC. 


IN SILVER SPRING MARYLAND, ADJACENT TO THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
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— ADVERTISING 


<P AGENCY WHAT’S GOING ON? 


DON'T BE AFRAID to * Manufacturers and their advertising 
~ ea agencies are using this inexpensive 

be og pages clipping service for collecting editorial 
wi sizes, weights, publicity, for making research and 
colors—-dealers want market studies, for maintaining com- 
oli Mlahielailehilelamelmial-t1 ¢ 








petitive advertising files and for de 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 
New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 






fingertips 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 


SUPPLY NEWS 
ad CorTity-melai-)-)-Tam et) 













BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS * PAPERS * MAGAZINES 


314 So. Federal St.. Chicago 4 





NOTICE.... 
Space accepted until November |5th with- 
out proper listing guaranteed. 






























VG to CHEMICAL AND 
J ENGINEERING NEWS 






















0 on the occasion of your 

















¢ TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY |. \ 
) a2 
from the 31l pleased advertisers h 









2 of your tenth year as § 






an advertising publication 7 
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SoS) Be, 0 












NO MAN IS ‘| The 


GOING TO TELL Production Magazine 
ME ABOUT MY BUSINESS! | of the : 


You're right, brother a you're Baking Industry 


absolutely right. No man is going to 
tell you about your business. But if 












BAKER’S DIGEST is the production 























advertising has anything to do with aubitention of Ge Gabing Seder, tf 
your business, I’m going to tell you competes wi ith no other bakery publica- 
about mine t B.. lite 1 excl sively _ the merge 
and edaium size Ww oresate ind retat! 
. . - hake Ts (+) s . h se Tir ~ € 

Advertising can do a lot for your aod wanes & eevee 4 aplenty teat 
° ° « - : . _ 
business. Advertising—properly pre- +p rf the Tn — y “4 for 80% 
men ; a Ew : , , 1f the total production. Rates, based on 
pare d prope rly pt 1c€ d can cdo just 5,000 circulation, are nominal compared 
what vou want it to do MAKF with the buying potential of readers 
MORE ¢ >< reached. The textbook character of the 
MORE SALES. DIGEST assures reader absorption of 
oar ” ome both editorial and advertising content. 

Inquire about the Kencliffe Plan. Moreover, each issue is read 

An advertising program that lays it and socend, passed eleng end 

ness ; Doon th <i le “. filed for ready reference. To 

aown in orass tac anguage just earn the real value of BAK 

how much we can do for so much. ER'S ee as an advertis 

my ing mec , sur y tk “Op 

Pre-quoted advertising costs have ao sano re 






been a specialty of ours. We tell you 
in advance what you can do for one 
hundred dollars (which is practically 
nothing) or three thousand (which 
could do a a job) — and, 
brother—we work. Give us a jingle 
-SUPerior 8088—or write 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES | eyecgpuernrererrrer 


RADIO—SPACE—DIRECT MAIL im NEW YORK 17 - 489 Fifth Ave 
664 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 






































College Paper 
Ad Representatives 
List Survey Results 


READERSHIP study of indus- 

trial advertising in selected col- 
lege publications has been released by 
Littell-Murray-Barnhill, Inc., nationa 
representatives of the magazines. 

The survey was made in March, 
1947, among second-year engineering 
students to determine the comparative 
recognition and student preference fo: 
manufacturers in 16 classifications of 
products. 

Allis-Chalmers was first among 
builders of Diesel engines and pumps; 
SKF in ball bearings and roller bear 
ings; Link-Belt in power transmission; 
Johns-Manville in insulations; Mon- 
santo Chemical in plastics; Frick in 
refrigeration and _ air-conditioning; 
Goodyear in rubber; Lincoln Electric 
in welding; Yale & Towne in cranes 
and hoists; General Electric in elec- 
trical products; Du Pont in chemistry; 
and Corning in glass. 

The survey was an outgrowth of the 
increasing interest industrial adver- 
tisers are showing for these college en- 
gineering publications, whose combined 
circulations approach 100,000. 


Supply Analysis 
Shows Small Change 
in Postwar Markets 
HE 1947 “Analysis of the Dis 
tribution of Industrial Supplies 
made by the American Supply & Ma 
chinery Manufacturers Association, 
shows a small but significant differenc« 
between the postwar and prewar d 
tribution of industrial markets. 

While the traditional centers of in 
dustry—the East and the Great Lakes 
region—still buy 55.68% of all indus- 
trial goods sold, this represents a drop 
of 4.71% from their prewar percent- 
age of the market. This shift of pur- 
chasing has been to the South and the 
West. 

The prewar analysis, issued in 1945 
was based on the 1940 sales of 
$94,349,809 reported by 89 manuf 
turers. The 1947 analysis was made 
on the 1946 sales of 114 manufacturers 
who reported a total sales volume 
through industrial supply distribut 
of $275,407,824. 


Designers Open Package Dept. 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., industrial 
signers and advertising artists, Pittsbu: 
Pa., announces the creation of a ¢ 
plete package service department un 
the supervision of Edward J. Meyers. 


e- 
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Metered Mail to Promote 
Pitney-Bowes Products 


In a special memorandum to all 
ranch managers and salesmen, Frede- 
rick Bowes, Jr., manager of advertis- a \ nt 
ing and public relations of Pitney- i\'4 p ral 
Bowes, Stamford, Conn., recently an- \ \ thly 
nounced a sales promotion program ( {on 
that practices what the postage meter ls 
ianufacturer preaches. 
The campaign centers around an 
entire year’s schedule of postmark ad- 
vertising for the company’s postage 
meters. The promotion is designed to 
favor several of the company’s new 
products—scales and letter openers— 
that can be sold to present postage 
meter customers who are recipients 
of most Pitney-Bowes mail. 
Branch managers and salesmen are 
urged to send in their comments, 
criticisms and suggestions during the 
campaign, and to submit new messages Strictly speaking MILK PLANT MONTHLY’s advertisers 
and art work. and their agency executives are not Philanthropists . . 
Michigan Paper Company when buying space they demand RESULTS. As repeat 


Publishes Employe Manual orders for space are so based it is easy to see that MILK 


a ™ i ‘4 « V3 y i ‘ i ry? T ’ 4 7 _ 

> papi dpm dealbirhened lie hae PLANT MONTHLY really DELIVERS. 

title of a new 31-page employe manual 

recently published by Watervliet Paper iia al ee ss 

Company, Wetervlict, Mich. Many of our advertisers have been 1 y sue i 
Illustrated with photographs and years some since 1914 . . . Such popularity merits 

cartoons, the easy-to-read booklet tells your investigation of how MILK PLANT MONTHLY can 

both the new and old employe what | “Bring Home the Bacon” for YOU. 

Watervliet makes and how it makes | 

it. Company policy and rules, an 

aerial view of the plant, a message : iy ; 

from G. K. Ferguson, president and | detailed information and rates. 

general manager of the company, and 


miscellaneous data portent 0 om Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1929. 
ployes are contained in the manual. 


Consult your advertising agency, or write today for 


A special feature of the booklet is 


a section devoted to key personnel of | . ores 
. . . . or ‘or 

ei ilk P ant NViont a Hae 

with a brief biographical sketch. bay Bag 


Business 
Publications 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 basron 





Harvard Business Review 
Becomes Bimonthly Jan. | 

ffective with its January, 1948 issue, 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, will 


change from a quarterly publication to a IF you ARE A COPY WRITER 
bimonthly. On Oct. 1, subscription rates 
will be increased from $5 to $6 a year. LOOKING FOR A BRIGHT FUTURE — 


Riker Named Livingstone President . . this Copy Chief opportunity may be your answer. We need a man 
Frederick J. Riker, former manager of | in late 20’s or early 30’s who can write sound, selling magazine and 
Blanks Division. Crucible Steel direct mail copy for heavy earthmoving construction equipment and 
farm equipment. You will be associated with a rapidly-growing agency 








dent of Livingstone Engineering whose record is outstandingly successful; a young, friendly organiza- 
pany, Boston steam boiler manufac- tion in a rich area of limitless future potentialities in Central Illinois’ 
largest city. Good salary, commensurate with proved experience and 
ability; plus annual bonus. Send full details about your past affiliations ; 
, : . a few printed samples of your work. We’ll act quickly . .. it may be 
en Se ee Oe ee ee your golden opportunity. Box 399, Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio 


I 
Company of America, has been appointed 
P 
( 


Titus Joins Butane-Propane News 


rn editor of Butane-Propane News, 
Angeles, and will make his headquar- 
in New York. 
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St., Chicago 11, Il. 

















Dow Corning Corp. ** stead- 


ily educating more and more 

a 
design engineers on the pro} 
. f silicone products see 


. uee 0 ‘ 
er newsy ads 


with educational, 
that “simply cant be m 
in Design News 

And they have been averaging 
34 inquiries pet ad. Qua rd 
They say just the men they 


want to rea h 


issed 


You can gel Results with 
Design News 
Send fot “( ase 


Want proof® Advert 


Studie e of Succe eeful 


rising 





for this 
youre 4 Ma 
ating and Fuel 


Lubric 





but 


hundreds of other products used in the 


— if you make any one of 


Pit and Quearry industries, ask for speci- 
fic marketing information on the sales 
potentials of that product in this two 


billion dollar industry. 


PIT aNnD QUARRY 


538 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





| 





INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


AND EXHIBITS 





Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland. 


Oct. 13-15—Southwest Section of the 
American Water Works Association An- 
nual Meeting and Exhibit, Herring Hotel, 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Oct. 14-17. International Brewing In- 
dustries Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 15-18. National Hardware Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York 


Oct. 16-25. International Motor Ex- 
hibition, Earls Court, London, England. 


Oct. 18-24. National Metal Congress 
and Exposition, International Amphithe- 


atre, Chicago 
Oct. 20-22 


American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 20-24. American Society for Met- 
als Exhibit, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago 


Oct. 20-24. Pan-American Hotel Ex- 
position, Miami Auditorium, Miami. 

Oct. 21-23. Association of American 
Railroads, Communications Section, Ro- 
ney-Plaza Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Oct. 22-25. National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit 

Oct. 23-25. American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-25. Direct Mail Advertising 
Association Convention and _ Exhibit, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 2. New Products Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

Oct. 27.-Nov. 1. Brewers Exhibition. 
Olympia, London, England. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 1. Building and Main- 
tenance Supplies Exposition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. 

Nov. 2-5. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 


Nov 2-5 National Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Association, Benjamin 


Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 


Nov. 3-5. National Electronics Confer- 
ence and Exhibit, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Nov. 3-7. Second International Light- 
ing Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 


Nov. 4-7. National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland. 
Nov. 615. International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibit, Earls Court, 


London, England. 

Nov. 7-8 & 10. Paint Industries Show 
(Federation of Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs), Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City. 
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Nov. 10-14. National Hotel Exposi 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 

Nov. 17-19. Rocky Mountain Hote! 
Association, Sun Valley, Ida. 

Nov. 17-20. Second Annual Exhibit 
of Building and Maintenance Prod 
National Association of Housing Off 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages Exposition, Pub 
lic Auditorium, Atlantic City. 


Nov. 19-Dec. 4. Building Exhibition, 
Grand and National Halls, London, Eng- 
land. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 8 
Coliseum, Chicago 

Dec. 1-3 Institute of Cooking and 
Heating Appliance Manufacturers Cor 
vention and Exhibit, Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Expo 
sition, Grand Central Palace, New York 


National Farm Show, 


Dec. 8-13. Automotive Service Indus 
tries Show, Chicago 
Dec. 14-17. National Auto Wreckers 


Show and Fifth Annual Convention and 
Trade Congress, Sherman Hotel, Chicag 


1948 
Jan. 9-11 Miami All-American Air 


Maneuvers Aircraft Exhibit, Navy Master 
Field, Miami, Fla. 


Jan. 12-14 Northwestern Lumber 
men’s Convention, Auditorium, Minnea 
polis. 

Jan. 12-16. National Materials Han 
dling Expasition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Jan. 12-16. Society of Automotive 
Engineers Meeting and Exhibit, Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 

Jan. 19-22. Coin Machine Conver 


tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Jan. 25-29 National Auto De ilers 
Equipment Exhibit, Stevens Hotel, Chi 
cago 

Jan. 26-29. National Crushed Stone 


Association Manufacturers’ Division Ex 
position, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Ci 
nati. 

Jan. 26-29. Refrigeration and Aj 
Conditioning Exposition, Public Audito 
rium, Cleveland. 

Feb. 2-6. Eighth International Heat 
ing & Ventilating Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York 

Feb. 9-12. Automotive 
Manufacturers of America, 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 10-12. Building Material E 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Accessories 
Convention 


Feb. 21-26. American Associati of 
School Administrators National Conven 


tion, Atlantic City. 


















Feb. 22-26. National Association of 
Home Builders, Chicago. 


Feb. 24-2 Illinois Retail Hardware 
Association, Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Mar. 9. Greater Chicago and Illinois 
Hotel Associations 1948 Midwest Hotel 
Show, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Mar. 15-21 Sixteenth Annual Meet 
ing and Tool Exhibition of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Public Hall, 
Cle V eland 

Mar. 22-24. Chicago Production 
Show, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Mar. 22-25. Institute of Radio Engi- 
net Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3 National Catholic 
Educational Association, Civic Audito- 
rium, San Francisco 

April (Date not set). American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufactures’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibition, Public Auditorium, At- 
lantic City 

April (Tentatively early April). Sixth 
Annual Southwest Automotive Show, 
Da is, Texas 

April. 5-8. National Oil Heat Expo- 

n, Coliseum, Chicago 

Apr. 14-17. National Restaurant As- 
sociation Annual Convention and Exposi- 

Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 
May 2-4. State Hospital Associations 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
Palmer House, Chicago 

May 3-7. International Exposition of 
Textile Machinery, Equipment and Sup- 
plies, 7ist Regiment Armory, New York. 

May 15-22 International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, Exposition 
Grounds, Tulsa, Okla 

May 17-22. National Marine Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

May 31-June 12. Canadian Interna 

Trade Fair, Canadian National Ex- 
ibition Park, Toronto, Canada 
June 1-3 Petroleum Industrial Elec- 
Association and Petroleum Electrical 
Association, Adolphus Hotel, 
June 7-12. International Exposition of 
textiles, Trimmings and Factory Equip 
ment, Grand Central Palace, New York 

June 26-Sept. 11. International Indus- 
tral Exposition, Million Dollar Pier, At 
antic City. 

Sept. 13-17 Instrument Conference 

xhibit, Instrument Society of Amer 
iladelphia 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1 Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers | x position, Cleveland 

( (date not set). United States Inde- 
Pendent Telephone Association, Chicago. 

N 29-Dec. 4. National Exposition 


ywer & Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. 


f 


Doremus Elects Mason Ham V.P. 


Mason L. Ham, head of the general 
advertising division of Doremus & Co., 
tas been elected vice-president of the New 
York advertising agency 














TIMBERMAN 
































HIGH BATTING AVERAGE 


There you sit, pondering how to make your adver- 
@ y) oD , 


tising space dollars knock home runs in the forest 


products industry. Here’s official batting informa- 


tion about THe TiIMBERMAN that should be helpful: 


THE 
TIMBERMAN 


An International 
Lumber Journal 
* 


Founded 1899 


519 S$. W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


* 
Advertising Offices Also: 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


* 
























. You are assured a respected journal 
that reaches logging operators, lum- 
ber mills, plywood, box and wood- 


working plants. 


to 


. Your sales messages are read by 
management men and purchasing 
factors who are continually in the 
market for machinery, equipment 


and supplies. 


w 


. Your audience is in excess of 8000 


net paid subscribers. 


> 


. Your cost per thousand readers is 


less than it was 10 years ago. 


. Your editorial environment is timely 


wt 


and authentic. 


6. Your advertising companionship is 
a cross-section of the most alert ad- 
vertisers in America. 

Your 1948 space buying plans should 

include a full schedule to reach the vast 

purchasing power of the great lumber 
industry, served by THe TIMBERMAN 
for nearly 50 years. 


Publishers of WESTERN BUILDING: The Light Construction Journal of the West. Read each month 
by more than 10,000 dealers, builders, architects in the 11 western states. Tell the story of your build- 
ing products and services to this live reading audience representing the market you want to reach. 








bé 3 7 
A Journal of Constructive Help 


to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning, Warm Air 
Data on Heating and Roofing Trades. 
request § Used year after year by over 200 
or see the ¢ Industrial Advertisers who know 
Market @ their market well. 


b Data Book SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, fll. 
































PREFABRICATED HOMES 
Issued Every Other Month 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 
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z= ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
\\ EXECUTIVE: 


IT'S NOT TOO EARLY 
to plan your copy and 
fob Zeltiimiclminl-maehioliole 
tag pages in the Annual 


January 


DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
(Closing October Ist) 


NOTICE.... 
Space accepted until November (5th with- 
out proper listing guaranteed. 
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Gerotor May Corp. '* rapidly 
increasing the number of = 
sign engineers who know the 
advantages of “Gerotor aif 
and hydraulic 
7x10 ads that 
be missed in 


components— 
} simply 
an Design 
ca 
News! 
And they say ~ . more - 
fective sales leads from e- 
sign News than from om 
other source ’ More than SO 
inquiries in Six months 


th De- 
proof ? 


You can get Results wi 


sign News. W ant Ff ; 
Send for “Case Studies 0 
Successful Advertising. 













-_ 















TEST SWING-O-RING 
FOR YOURSELF 


Send for @ tree Suing © fing 
bee nd Comoreme ioe ot meme 
eet by ering peer nome ond 
Od om on the merge o/s oe 


hard usage 


SPECIFY SWING- O-RING 
LOOSE-LEAF 


a“ aie 


ws large number of closely 
{ spoced rings used in the 







teoring out under hord usage 


Swing-O-Ring loose-leaf bind 
er hold the pages so securely ; 
that lighter weight paper can } 
CA: used without danger of \ 
\\ 





SWING -O-RING 
Ovevecoe of The frod Geet Co inc 
31:4 Ofam StTAeer 
SROOKIYN 17. NY 


Swing. Pfing 


Campaign's Purpose 
Is Major Decision, 
Says W. Ricketts 


HE first decision the industrial ad- 

vertiser must make is: “What is 
the over-all purpose of the advertising 
campaign?” 

This was the theme of the talk de- 
livered by William Ricketts, director 
of Ayer Foundation of Philadelphia, 
before a September meeting of the 
New York chapter of the industrial 
marketing section of the American 
Marketing Association. 

Mr. Ricketts, speaking on “Measur- 
ing the Effectiveness of Industrial Ad- 
vertising,” pointed out that unless the 
advertiser knows what specific goal he 
wants to accomplish, he cannot select 
the test method to measure advertising 
effect. One test method will measure 
immediate response; another, the long- 
range merchandising gain. The adver- 
tiser must choose his primary goal and 
select his test methods accordingly, 
different yield different 


since tests 


results. 


Law Institute to Hold 


Lectures on Lanahan Act 
HE effect of the Lanham Act on 
trademark protection will be dis- 

cussed in a series of 12 lectures spon- 

sored by the Practicing Law Institute 
of New York. The lectures will be 
held at the Willkie Memorial Building, 

20 W. 40th St., New York, each 

Thursday evening beginning Oct. 16. 

Though designed primarily for law- 
yers, the series will include the busi- 
ness problems in merchandising and 
advertising arising from the Lanham 

Act. Registration procedures, trade- 

mark protection, recourse against un- 

fair competition and infringement, 
foreign trade protection, and other 
topics of merchandising interest will 
be discussed by lectures from govern- 
William J. 


for Western 


ment, law and industry. 
Navin, 


Electric Company, will serve as chair- 


attorney 


patent 
man of the course. 

Registration information and a de- 
tailed curriculum can be obtained by 
writing the Practicing Law Institute, 


§7 William St., New York 5. 


Bragg Joins Sutton 

Edwin H. Bragg, formerly of the direct 
mail division of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, has joined Sutton Publishing 
Company, New York, as advertising sales 
representative for Electrical Equipment. 

Mr. Bragg will cover the territory for- 
merly handled by R. A. Neubauer who 
recently was promoted to vice-president 
and sales manager of the company. 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


Manufacturers and suppliers using 
one publication to reach the froze: 
food industry, almost always select 
QUICK FROZEN FOODS to carry 


their message. 


That’s because QFF, as the oldest 
magazine in the industry, has estab- 
lished a readership among packers 
distributors and locker operators that 
just cannot be duplicated elsewhere 

. . and because QFF has proven its 
right to leadership by consistent re- 
search and editorial development for 
the betterment of the industry. 


Today, with 11,000 readers, QFF has 
the largest circulation of any frozen 
food publication. It carries more ad- 
vertising in each issue than the next 
three publications combined. And it 
offers the lowest rate per thousand 
readers among these same magazines 


It PAYS to advertise in QFF! 


QUEER 
FROZEN FOODS 


and THE LOCKER PLANT 
82 WALL ST., N. Y. 5, N. Y. 











20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
presenta 
Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


ye ightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 


— 
— 














[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 
Selling in New England 


f it is presented to them properly. If 
all tool manufacturers outside of New 
England would spend more time in 
analyzing the conditions that exist, 
and make some effort to meet these 
conditions, they would overcome all 
of the trouble that has been experienc- 
this territory. And 
remember that it is your 


ed by them in 
above all, 
sales representative with the help of 
your advertising that will put your 
line over. With your cooperation, the 
sales representatives know that it can 
be done. 

One final point should be brought 
out. Many manufacturers have stayed 
away from the New England market 
because of the scarcity of raw ma- 
terials, or on account of the extensive 
backlog of orders they have on their 
books. This is wrong. Regardless of 
whether or not the deliveries can be 
made at once, now is the time to have 
sales representation. They should have 
someone talk about these tools now. 
They should let people know they have 
a certain tool and let them know there 
sa company making these tools. Then, 
when the time is ripe for them to make 
deliveries, they will be well known. 

Many tool manufacturers lose sight 
of the fact that when all raw materials 

available and all backlogs of orders 

e been filled, their competitors will 

the same position. Those who 

been conducting a sales and ad- 
rtising campaign during that time 
get their share of business, and 

| not experience disappointment and 


nsive sales costs. 


Commerce Department Publishes 
Second Edition of Directory 


second edition of “American Bus- 
has been issued by the 
Department of Commerce. It is a 

business directories, registers, 
ils and indexes, subdivided by in- 
s, to help locate sources of supply 
rospect lists. It is for sale by the 
ntendent of Documents, Govern- 
Office, Washington 2%, 


Directories” 


( Printing 
D for 65c 


Callahan Marks 30th Anniversary 
with Air Reduction Company 


F. Callahan, assistant advertising 
Air Reduction Sales Company, 
ly observed his 30th anniversary 
the New York company. 
mbers of the company’s advertising 
tment held a luncheon in his honor 
ich he received a wristwatch and a 
commemorating his 30 years of con- 
Is service. 


' 








THE MILL MEN’S 
“VOICE of AUTHORITY” 


Ww 





THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


ond PAPER WORLD 





The Paper Industry and Paper World is the 
oldest ABC monthly serving the industry 
and is the most authoritative publication 
in its field. It goes direct to companies, 
officials, managers, superintendents, engi- 
neers, chemists, foremen, and skilled oper- 
ators. It has the highest concentrated 
PAID circulation in the industry. Edited 
by specialists, it has a high record of edi- 
torial excellence, covering news, manufac- 
turing processes and technical subjects. 





THE MILL MEN’S 
BASIC SOURCE BOOK 





The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and 
Engineering Handbook is the annual buy- 
ers’ reference guide of the paper and pulp 
manufacturing industry. It is a complete 
reference source of machinery, equipment, 
chemicals and supplies. It is the standard 
file where paper mill buyers look for in- 
formation. It is distributed to one or more 
key men in every operating mill in the 
United States and Canada and many in 
foreign countries. It produces inquiries and 
orders throughout the year. For Results 
that Count—put both on your schedule. 


TWO TOP MEDIUMS 
TO REACH TOP MEN! 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 EAST 








VAN BUREN STREET 








SALES MANAGER’S 
ASSISTANT 


A real opportunity for a man who is 


(1) experienced in sales operations 
A fine future open with long estab- 
lished maker of fastening devices. 
through industrial supply outlets; (2) 
an able sales correspondent; (3) free 
to travel out of New York head- 
quarters occasionally; (4) willing to 
“work up” to a major executive post. 
Salary open. Write fully about your 
background. Enclose photo. Inter- 
view in New York, expenses paid. 
Box 393, Industrial Marketing, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Makes Advertising 


Dollars WORK 


27.000 subscribers men who 
use. buy and specify plastics 
materials and products read 
your advertising . . . an esti- 
mated 50,000 additional exec- 


utives read each issue. 


Tabloid format compels quick 
attention from economical one- 
color evidenced by 
for hun- 
dreds of advertisers during the 


units 
immediate response 


past four years. 


Convince yourself of PLASTICS 
WORLD pulling power with a 


trial schedule. 


Send today for latest rate 
card and sample copy. 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York !7. N. Y 


Chicago — Cleveland — Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 | 


Advertising or Direct Mail? 


— 


ost, or any other publication edited 


a 


w the general public. 


Those who advertise in a business 
paper read by an industrial execu- 
tive to keep himself abreast of his 
profession are recognized as “be- 
longing.” Direct mail has its own 
particular merits, and there are cer- 
tain things it can do far better than 
can be done by business paper ad- 
vertising, but these merits do not 

clude that of supporting the sales- 


in, through whom the industrial 
executive normally purchases the 
equipment and materials he uses. 
\n impelling factor toward the use 
f direct mail advertising as opposed 
to advertising in a business paper is 
vetimes the desire of the advertiser 
to have his message the sole occupant 
f the “stage” in the reader’s mind, 
thout the presence on it of the mes- 
ages of other advertisers some of 
vhom are competitors. At first 
thought, exclusive attention might be 
thought to be an advantage, and per- 
haps it does present an advantage in 
ne aspect, but this is greatly out- 
weighed by the disadvancage of 


] , 
soiation. 


The industrial executive must keep 
breast of developments in many 
methods and in many types of equip- 
ment and materials. For this reason, 
is is well known to publishers, the 
reader prefers a “fat” publication 
rather than a “thin” one. Advertis- 
ng contains information of value to 
im in his work. Each individual ad- 
ertisement, therefore, profits rather 
than loses by association with others 


ind even competitive advertisements. 


An analogy is found in the place- 
ment of specialized business establish- 
ment Experience has revealed that 
tis far better for a specialized busi- 
ss to be directly in the center of 
competition rather than in an isolated 
position. ‘Thus in New York, for ex- 
mple—and in a certain degree every 
is a 





ther netropolit 
marked concentration of like with 
ke. There is the leather area, there 
s the feather area, machinery area, 
cloak and suit area, fur area, restau- 
fant supplies area, diamond area, even 
i financial area, insurance area, theater 


It has been said that it does not pay 
© attempt to escape competition by 










A QUICK QUIZ 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 








Question: 

What percentage of the total War Depart- 
ment Civil Functions Appropriation is ear- 
marked for the Mississippi Valley States of 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana? 


Answor: 


More than 33-1/3‘+, according to the tenta- 
tive program set up by the War Department, 
for which funds were provided in a bill 
signed July 31, for the 1948 fiscal year. 


Check these figures now. See for yourself how these appropri- 
ations will affect the area in which the circulation of CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY is concentrated. 


If you, as an advertiser, are looking for your advertising dol- 
lars to do a better job in this area, let CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY give you more facts. 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertising, 
in Circulation, in the Lower Mississippi Valley. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION acriviries | | 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 


Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiena 

























LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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DEALERS WANT ALL 
the information you 


ACETATE ENVELOPES 
PROTECT AND PRESERVE 


can give them in your 


art WORK are catalcg pages sched- 


*) 
PHOTOSTATS * RE . ~ for the Annual 
CAETRTIONS * snor Blolaticla® 
PRes | , 
All sizes. Quick paca’ re “ DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
many times Naa prices @* on your | ISSUE OF BUILDING 
tor samples ny letter’ | SUPPLY NEWS 
y bette 
sage we Dividers (Ciosing October Ist) 
Acetate Tobe totee os 


* o| GLENFIELD PLASTICS, INC. 


NOTICE . 
Space accepted until November |5th with- 


BEAVER FALLS, Y. 
f out proper listing guaranteed. 


33 pe WITT STREET, 
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isolation. Buyers are thickest in the | 
areas offering the greatest number of 
supply sources, and returns are great- | 
est in the midst of competition. 

Still another factor is the obvious 
limitation on the effort and money 


an individual industrial marketer can | 


devote to his mailing list. The busi- 
ness paper publisher, serving as many 
as 400 or more industrial marketers, 
can afford to give far greater atten- 
tion to list preparation. The success 
of the business paper publisher will 
depend to no little degree upon his 
ability to get his publication before 
the greatest number of worth while 
elements in his field. Thus we find 
that the strong business paper will 
have a staff of people constantly en- 
gaged in list improvement. But that 
is only a part of the benefit enjoyed by 
the paper advertisement as 
contrasted with the direct mail adver- 
By means of editorial con- 
tents, creates a 
favorable and continuing audience in- 
terest, and, as stated in the foregoing, 
paper influential 
doors unknown to the mailing list 


business 


tisement. 


the business paper 


the business enters 
compiler and sometimes closed to the 
salesman. 

Nothing in this presentation is in- 
tended to disparage direct mail, for 
that method of advertising has its own 
particular advantages, and the fact 
that it is employed generously by 
every business paper publisher speaks 
for itself. 

It is a valuable sales tool, but those 
who misuse it by forcing it to bear 
the entire burden of supporting per- 
sonal selling to industry, invariably 
discover, sometimes too late, that com- 
petitors who utilize the twin help of 
business papers and direct mail have 
outdistanced them. 

Baur Named V.P. 
of ‘Tool Engineer’ 

Charles S. Baur, former vice-president 
and general The Iron Age 
and vice-president of Chilton Company, 
has been appointed vice-president of Pow- 
ers & Co., Detroit, and director of adver- 
tising of the Tool Engineer, published by 
Powers for the American Society of Tool 
Engineers. 


New Design Monthly Makes Debut 


Designs, a new monthly magazine for | 
the home furnishing industry, published 
by Bottini Publications, Hollywood, Calif., 
made its initial appearance recently. | 
The new publication covers interior dec- 
orating and industrial and architectural 
designing. Its audience will include in- 
terior decorators, industrial designers, and 
furniture and giftware manufacturers. 
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a Read and Liked by 


= the Men You Must 
Sell in the Wood- 
working and Furni- 
ture Manufacturing 
Industry. 


Use WOOD 
PRODUCTS adver- 
tising pages for as- 
sured results. 
For Detaled No. ! 
Reterence Dota f 
me itkaxer | Paperina 
DATA BOOK] No. | 
Business 
Publications Industry 


Edition 
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431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 























































































@ Read by more coal mer- 


sales 


chants — more coal 


executives in the coal 


dustry than any other coal 


publication. 


CHICAGO 




































Manhattan Bide. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 







For over 60 years the leading 
the coal industry 


journal of 

























ADVERTISING MAN WANTED: Experi 
dustrial advertising man wanted to layo 
and prepare catalogs, direct mail pieces, 
eral technical advertising material by 4 
ment manufacturer in New England. ‘ 


with technical education and sales engine< 


Must have industr! 
Give age, « 


perience preferred. 
tising’ and catalog experience. 


experience, and salary desired. Box 398. ! 


Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 
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NEW Data 
on Media 








The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 


Contractors & Engineers Monthly 


New rates now in effect are: 
Times 1 Page 2/3Page 44 Page 

1 $360 $240 $180 

6 300 220 165 

12 270 200 150 

Colors: Standard red, $45 per page 
extra; other standard colors, $55 per 
page extra. 


Milk Plant Monthly 


New rates now in effect are: 

Times 1 Page 14 Page 14 Page 
1 $172 $98 $58 
6 150 86 50 
12 145 80 46 

Construction 
New rates effective Jan. 1, 1948, 

are: 

Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $140 $75 $37.50 
6 125 65 35 
12 120 62.50 32.50 


Colors: Standard colors, $50 per 
page extra. 


Ceramics 


New rates effective with the No- 
vember, 1947, issue. 
Times 1 Page 16 Page 
1 $175 $120 $70 
6* 155 102.50 57.50 
12* 135 90 47.50 
*Six and 12 time rates are for con- 
tracts Or company orders cancellable 
by publisher or advertiser on written 
notice 60 days before closing date. 
Colors: Standard red and iin $30 
per page per color extra; special colors, 
160 per page per color extra; multiple 
pages, same form, $30 per page extra 
iter first page. 
Dun’s Review 
Times 1 Page 2 Cols. 1 Col. 
1 $555 $395 $205 
6 505 365 190 
12 475 335 170 
Colors: One page or less, one stand- 
td color, $125 extra. 


14 Page 


Smith Opens Publicity Agency 
ry W. Smith, former vice-president 
tor of technical news for John 
upton Company, has opened his 
icity agency in New York. The 
named Harry W. Smith, Inc., 
produce technical material ad- 
> commercial, industrial and en- 
‘neering audiences. 








| 














Nr. Fignewton 
exec. vice “pres. 
































“I think Mr. Fignewton’s morale would be better if the boss 


didn’t try to hog the Chicago Journal of Commerce.’ 


INFLUENCE 


In the first six months of 1947, general 


advertising aimed at management men through the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce increased 11 per cent over the same period a year before. 
Any way you look at it, that’s increased recognition of the multi-billion 
dollar Central Western industrial market and the tremendous influence 
exerted on it by this one dominant Central Western business newspaper. 

Pair up your advertising with this influence. You'll like the results, 
and the moderate rates at which you get them. 


The source of daily business news in 
the nation’s greatest industrial area. 








> NEW CONCEPT IN PRODUCTION AND OF 
16MM COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


MUNTZ 
MAKES 
_MOVIES — 


r-SHORE PP CTIONS, 6425 NOUYWOSS be 




















MERCHANDISING Manager capable of han- 
dling mass details for direct mail in small 
company; with merchandising and sales pro- 
motion background. Must be able to train 
personnel for key positions and to coordinate 
national sales program with production. Good 
future. P.O. Box 869, Alliance, Ohio. 
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PRINTED 
CELLOPHANE A PE 
ADHESIVE 


F ” E F | Increase reader- 
* ship of your 
ads with LIFE-like EYE*- 
CATCHER photos. Used by 
biggest advertisers. Nothing 
like them anywhere. 100 new 
subjects monthly. Low cost 
Mat or Glossy Print plan. 
Write for new FREE proofs 

No obligations. EYE*CATCHERS, 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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No. 107. 
Inc., 10 E. 38th St., 





ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 


<<. * 


with these | ns’” services: 


Nationwae Service 
The Fensholt 
Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. ““On-the 
spot’ service is avail 
able for all merchan 
dising neecs at minimum cost 


«xport Advertising 


a 


Wora export 
counsel in New ~—_ \ 
York, latest in 
formation Is as 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed tor 
maximum vis! 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. Ss 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


Sonting . 





* ADVERTISING 


¢ 0 NO MICHIGAN AVE. 


*wet™®™” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 


Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1116. The Tourist Court Market 
This is a brochure, published by Tour 
Court Journal, presenting results of a 
survey conducted among U. § 
courts It includes statistics on 
construction, heating and _ cooling 
systems, furniture and fixtures, and laun 
There is an 
index of the products de- 


this fast-growing new market 


dry and cleaning facilities 
ilphabetical 
nanded 
1117. Results of National Survey 
on Hotel Rehabilitation 

This 96-page booklet gives a picture of 
the hotel market—what hotels plan to buy 
and the amount of money they will spend 
in the next three years for rehabilitation 
The market picture is based on a survey 
made by C. C Chapelle Company, Chi- 
cago, for Hotel Monthly It indicates 
when and where rehabilitation will start 
There 


is a breakdown of hotels by number of 


ind what products will be needed 


rooms. 


1118. Buyers’ Guide to the Sheet 
Metal Market 

Results of a nationwide survey con- 
ducted by Sheet Metal Worker among 
its readers. The survey shows the nature 
of the sheet metal industry. Among other 
findings, the results show a small number 
f hops in the industry. The 
report also shows roofing and 


specialized s 
furnace 
heating to be very seasonal—dropping 
tar down in the winter in all but the 
South, Southwest and Pacific Coast 


1119. Audio-Visual 


Reference Lists 
Eastt an Kodak 


N. Y., has issued three new 


Rochester, 

booklets 
explaining where to obtain audio-visual 
“Selected In- 
dexes and Sources of Photographic Visual 


Company, 


1ids and how to use them 


Aids” lists major sources of motion pic- 
tures, slide films and slides available for 
industrial training and other purposes. It 
includes names of large distributors of 
offering 
service “Selected 
Audio-Visual Education 
and Training” lists significant articles and 
books on the subject 
Educational 2 by 2-inch Slides” is a par 
tial list of suppliers of 


= , 


4 OY 2° ch slides 


visual aids and organizations 
film information 


References on 
“Some Sources ot 


produc ers and 


1120. Test Your Word Knowledge 
of Paper and Printing 
A new Kimberly-Clark’s 
quizzes on paper and printing. Printed in 
four colors in booklet form, the quizzes 
company's 
current national advertising campaign in 


series ot 


ure reproductions of the 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others can be 
. without cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the pe 


RESEARCH 


general magazines and business papers, 
There are 24 quizzes in all, together with 
answers and a box score for tabulating 
results. 


1121. You and Your Coal Mining Job 
This 24-page booklet, published by the 
editors of Coal Age, is slanted to the man 
mining coal. Its purpese is to tell the 
miner what's ahead for the coal indu 
and the miner himself in the next d 
It discusses how coal is used—wl 
it and how much—management-labor re- 
lations—problems of wages, production 
costs and how the dollar income for coal 
is divided. There are many charts illustrat- 
ing points discussed in the text 


1122. Selling to Industrial 
Buyers Overseas 

This two-color booklet, publishe J by 
American Exporter Industrial, points out 
the importance of export sales to Ameri- 
can industry. It predicts this country can 
look forward to export sales at twice the 
prewar volume. The booklet also lists in- 
formation on the editorial coverage of 
American Exporter. 


1123. Supplies and Equipment 

Sold to Dairy Farmers 
Results of two surveys made by Olsen 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, de- 
termine the extent to which dairy pro 
ducts manufacturers and milk dealers 
assist the dairy farmers from whom they 
buy milk. By assistance they mean advice, 
counsel and selling and recommending 
equipment and supplies. One set of 
questionnaires went to butter manu’ 
facturers making more than 200,000 
pounds of butter per year and to manv 
facturers of cheese and concentrated milks. 
Another set went to 3,650 milk dealers 
operating four or more milk livery 


routes 


1124. Market Survey of South Africa 

This is a market survey of the Union 
of South Africa reprinted from Exporters 
Digest & International Trade Review. 
It is designed to aid American Exporters 
by indicating logical distribution centers, 
and presents other pertinent dat need: 
ed for business development : this 
market 


1125. Poultry Market Data 

A continuing file of market ta on 
the poultry industry compiled _ pub 
lished by Poultry Supply Dealer. Bulletins 
present information on basic mat con’ 
ditions; hatchery operations; distribution 
channels; merchandising practi and 
poultry management, equipment feeds 
and health. 
-ecured 
»lishers. 
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1948 Industrial 
MARKET DATA BOOK NUMBER 


Authoritative appraisal of production and needs of 
major markets for industrial equipment and services 


Specifications, rates and circulations of the 2,100 
business papers serving U.S. and Canadian industry 


The Media Data File 


Factual presentations of the services performed by 
200 leading publishing organizations 


‘ 
if ‘ b) 
Td 


Reference Publications — Group Publishers 


Two exclusive features which show how publishing 
has kept pace with the expansion of markets. 





ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 
(Pg. 33) 

Advertising Age 

Advertising and Selling 

Industrial Marketing 

Printers’ Ink 

Sales Management 

Standard Rate and Data Service 

Tide 

Western Advertising 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VEN- 
TILATING, PLUMBING, SHEET METAL 
WORKING (Pg. 43) 

American Artisan 

Domestic Engineering 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 


Sheet Metal Worker 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES (Pg. 68) 


Wines and Vines 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY (Pg. 71) 
Automotive Industries 

Automotive News 

Motor Age 

Southern Automotive Journal 


AVIATION (Pg. 81) 
Air Transport 
Aviation Week 
Western Flying 


BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES 


(Pg 90) 
American Perfumer & Essential Oil 
Review 


BOTTLING, BEVERAGES, SODA FOUN- 


TAIN (Pg. 96) 
American Carbonator & Bottler 


BREWING & MALTING (Pg. 101) 
Modern Brewery Age 


BUILDING (Pg. 107) 
American Builder and Building Age 
Architectural Record 

Progressive Architecture 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
(Pg. 137) 

Geyer'’s Topics 

Office Management and Equipment 


CEMENT QUARRY PRODUCTS INDUS- 


TRIES (Pg. 145) 
Rock Products 


CERAMICS; GLASS (Pg. 152) 
Glass Digest 
Glass Industry 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES (Pg. 
155) 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemica! Industries 

Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 


COAL (Pg. 168) 
Coal Age 


COMMERCE & DISTRIBUTION (Pg. 173) 
Chain Store Age, Administration 
Combination 


DAIRY PRODUCTS; PRODUCE (Pg. 
181) 


Ice Cream Trade Journal 


DEPARTMENT STORES, WOMEN’S 


GARMENTS (Pg. 189) 

Chain Store Age, Variety Store 
Combination 

Corset & Underwear Review 

Fashion Accessories 

Infants’ & Children’s Review 

Linens & Domestics 








DESIGN ENGINEERING (Pg. 195) 


Product Engineering 


DIESEL INDUSTRY (Pg. 205) 
Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation 


DRUGS; PROPRIETARIES (Pg. 211) 
Chain Store Age, Drug Executives & 
Store Managers Editions 


ELECTRICAL (Pg. 215) 

Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 


ELECTRONICS & RADIONICS INDUS. 
(Pq. 230) 


Electronics 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION (Pg. 
237) 

Construction Methods 

Engineering News-Record 


EXPORTS & IMPORTS (Pg. 249) 
Export Trade & Shipper 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RETAILING (Pg. 
275) 


Canadian Grocer 
Chain Store Age, Grocery Executives & 
Managers Editions Comb. 


FOOD MANUFACTURING & PROCES- 
SING (Pg. 281) 


Food Industries 


FOOD MANUFACTURING — BAXING 
(Pa. 293: 

Bakers’ Helper 

Bakers Weekiy 


FOOD MANUFACTURING — CONFEC- 


TIONERY Pg. 299) 
Manufacturing Confectioner, The 


FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION & DIS- 


TRIBUTION (Pg. 313) 
Trafic World 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, HOUSE FUR- 
NISHINGS (Pq. 319) 

Crockery & Glass Journal 

Gift & Art Buyer 

Home Furnishings Merchandising 
House Furnishing Review 


GAS (Pa. 322) 
Butane-Propane News 
Gas Age 


HARDWARE (Pg. 324) 

Hardware Age 

Hardware and Metal and Electrical 
Dealer (Canadian) 

Hardware World 


HOSPITALS, NURSING (Pg. 326) 
Hospital Management 


HOTELS, CLUBS (Pg. 331) 
Hotel Management 

Hotel Monthly 

Hotel World-Review 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION (Pg 336) 
Mill Supplies 


JEWELRY & OPTICAL GOODS (Pg. 
346) 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


LAUNDRIES, CLEANING & DYEING 
(Pg. 348) 

Laundry Age 

National Cleaner & Dyer 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 


ASBP’s BUSINESS IS TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 


The following members of ABP are here listed according to their 
primary classifications in the Market Data Book. For complete 
listings refer to the sub-classifications in each grouping in this 
publication. 


LUMBER (Pg. 352) 

American Lumberman and Building 
Products Merchandiser 

Timberman, The 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Pg. 
357) 

Factory Management & Maintenance 
Industrial Relations 

Purchasing 


MARINE, SHIPBUILDING (Pg. 383) 
Marine Engineering & Shipping Review 
Motorship 


METAL MINING (Pg. 397) 
Engineering & Mining Journal 


METAL PRODUCING & WORKING IN- 
DUSTRIES (Pg. 405) 


American Machinist 

Blast Furnace & Steel Plant 
Foundry, The 

Iron Age, The 

Machinery 

Materials & Methods 
Metal Finishing 

Steel 


MUNICIPALITIES & COUNTIES (Pg. 
425) 


Fire Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 
Water and Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 


OIL, PETROLEUM (Pg. 433) 
National Petroleum News 
Oil and Gas Journal 

Oil Weekly 

Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Refiner 


PACKAGING (Pg. 441) 


Shears 


PAINT & VARNISH (Pg. 444) 


American Paint Journal 


PAPER, PAPER PRODUCTS (Pg. 447) 
Paper Industry and Paper World 

Paper Mill News 

Paper Sales 


POWER PLANTS (Pg. 463) 
Power 
Southern Power & Industry 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING (Pg. 475) 
American Printer 
Inland Printer 


RAILROADS (Pg. 485) 

Canadian Transportation 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering & Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signaling 


REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES (Pg. 493) 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration New 


RESTAURANTS (Pg. 497) 


Restaurant Management 


SHOES & LEATHER (Pg. 503) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Luggage & Leather Goods 


TEXTILES (Pg. 509) 
Textile Bulletin 
Textile Industries 
Textile World 


TRANSIT INDUSTRY (Pg. 521) 


Bus Transportation 


WELDING (Pg. 524) 
Welding Engineer 
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